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Ant. 1L.—The Botanical Miscellany ; containing Figures and Descrip- 
tions of such Plants as recommend themselves by their Novelty, 
Rarity, or History ; or by the Uses to which they are applied in the 
Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy ; together with occa- 
sional Botanical Notices and Information. By W. Jackson Hooker, 
LL.D. &c., and Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glas- 
gow. 8vo. pp. 256. London: Murray. 1831. 

Tuts is one of the few scientific journals that are published in 
this country, and for the support of which, we fear, no adequate 
patronage has yet been obtained among those classes who can best 
afford it. We must, at the same time, commend the spirit with 
which the enterprize has been undertaken, and the perseverance 
with which it has been sustained, under circumstances of a dis- 
couraging nature, and we most sincerely hope that it may be finally 
crowned with success. The title of the miscellany sufliciently ex- 
plains the object which its learned and able conductor has in view. 
The present number is chiefly devoted to the botany of India and 
the Malay Islands, and a portion of the South-American continent, 
and to observations on some plants described in the English Flora 
of Sir James E. Smith. It contains several well-executed plates, 
and is accompanied by a supplement of illustrations of Indian 
botany, beautifully finished and coloured, under the superintend- 
ence of Dr.Wight, who, not long since, had charge of the botanical 
establishment at Madras. The technical portions of the journal 
seem to be got up with great care; the descriptions of the general 
character, habitats, and construction of the plants, are very full, 
though, we think, they would be more acceptable if they were 
uniformly in our own language. The use of the Latin may render 
the work more scientific in appearance, and perhaps more useful 
to foreign professors, who do not understand English ; but it ne- 
cessarily limits the circulation of the Miscellany at home, where, 
alter all, the best market is to be found, and it seals the book to 
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ladies, who are often much more attached than the stronger sex to 
botanical pursuits. ie 
Dr. Hooker has, however, interspersed the scientific parts of his 
journal with biographical sketches of eminent botanists, and with 
extracts from private and unpublished journals of voyages and 
travels, sume of which are highly interesting to the general 
reader. Among these, we would particularly notice the account 
which is given of the proceedings of Dr. Wallich, who succeeded 
Dr. Hamilton in the superintendence of the botanical garden at 
Calcutta, and at whose suggestion that establishment has been 
placed upon a footing surpassing any thing of the kind known in 
Europe. ‘ The spot of ground is no less than five miles in circum- 
ference, and upwards of three hundred gardeners and labourers are 
employed in the charge of it. Gardens in connexion with it have 
been formed in other remote parts of the Indian possessions ; col- 
lectors have been sent out to discover new, and especially useful, 
plants, and the residents and other gentlemen attached to science, 
were invited to send the vegetable productions of tbeir respective 
districts to Calcutta, both in a living and a dried state.’ Dr. 
Wallich, a pupil of the celebrated Hornemann, of Copenhagen, 
some years ago undertook a journey to Nepal, for the purpose of 
enriching the vegetable stores of this superb garden. He subse- 
quently visited Singapore and Penang, and inspected the vast 
timber forests of the western provinces of Hindostan, where he ex- 
amined and collected the plants of the kingdom of Oude. His last 
excursion was to Ava, immediately after the reduction of the Birman 
empire by the British troops. When the collections which he made 
during these journies were added to those already deposited at Cal- 
cutta, the mass was supposed to include from eight to nine thousand. 
It should be observed that, in the climate of India, the labours of the 
botanist are peculiarly severe, and to these are added the difficulties 
which attend the preservation of dried plants. Besides the common 
insects which prey upon the vegetable itself, there are the ants, 
always ready to devour both the specimen and the paper in which 
itis wrapped. To guard, in some measure, against these dangers, 
the cabinets are usually insulated, by setting the feet upon which 
they stand in troughs of water. ‘ But so rapid is evaporation under 
an Indian sun, that it was the entire office of a Hindoo, after 
entering the museum, and performing his salaam to Dr. Wallich, 
in a morning, to go round the room, and replenish these troughs 
with water as fast as it evaporated, until the cool shadows of even- 
ing came on, and relieved him from his tedious and monotonous 
task.’ Dr. Wallich has been in England during the last three 
years, chiefly employed upon his splendid work, *‘ Plante Asiatica 
Rariores,” of which four or five numbers have been already pub- 
lished. 
To Dr. Wight, the editor acknowledges that he is indebted for 
the descriptions and illustrations of Indian botany, which his Mis- 
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cellany contains, and which are to be continued in future numbers. 
itis much to Dr. Wight’s credit, that, after the Madras establish- 
ment was dissolved, he, although engaged in medical duties at 
Negapatam, has found time for the arrangement of the valuable 
materials which he has contributed to this journal. So ardent is 
he in this pursuit, that he has sent out collectors of specimens at 
his own expense, 

The Miscellany contains an interesting sketch of a recent journey, 
made by that ‘ persevering traveller and accomplished naturalist,’ 
Mr. Burchell, nearly across the continent of South America, in the 
direction from Rio to Peru, chiefly with a view to the natural his- 
tory of that region. He is said to have collected largely in botany, 
entomology and geology, and, besides astronomical, philosophical, 
and geodetical observations, to have made several drawings of the 
country. His account of his travels will form a most valuable 
accession to our literature. 

Mr. Alexander Cruckshanks has contributed a valuable report 
of a botanical excursion, which he made from Lima to Pasco; the 
name of the latter place is now familiar to every body, on account 
of its mines, which are worked by an English company, and are 
among the richest in Peru. They are situated about forty-five 
learues N.E. of Lima, at the eastern extremity of a large plain, 
which occupies the centre of the Cordilleras of the Andes, whose 
more elevated peaks form a vast amphitheatre around them. The 
road thither, about half a league out of Lima, passes near the valley 
of Los Amancaes, so called from the vast man of bright golden 
Amancae, (Narcissus,) which appear there at the beginning of 
winter. The place is occasionally the scene of a very charming 
spectacle. 


‘The great height of the hills encourages a plentiful deposition of mois- 
ture, which produces a more abundant vegetation than is usually seen on 
the coast. After the rains have ceased in the interior, the Indians who 
rear cattle there, are accustomed to drive them down to different parts of 
the hills and vallies in the low country, till they reach the coast; and at 
this season a considerable number of small flocks and herds are brought to 
feed at Los Amancaes. During their stay, the place presents the appear- 
ance of a fair, from the number of people who go out to pic-nic, and 
spend the day in roaming among the hills, and decking themselves with the 
flowers, or in dancing, horse-racing, and other sports. This annual pro- 
menade commences on St. John’s day, the Amancaes being then in full 
flower; and from an early hour, a great part of the motley population of 
Lima are seen swarming towards the hills, gaily dressed in all sorts of 
colours, of brighter hue, but not more varied in their tints, than the com- 
plexions of the wearers. | When the day is fine and the mist confined to 
the hills, the scene is singularly picturesque. On one hand, the steep 
rocky sides of the valley are studded with cattle, tended by their Indian 
owners, and gradually disappearing in the mist as they wind among the 
hills ; the plain below, extending to the main valley of the Rimac, is covered 
with groups engaged in various sports, and fresh parties constantly arriving; 
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while, on the opposite side of the river, with distant mountains for a back- 
ground, the white spires of the city are seen through the groves of orange- 
trees in the gardens of the suburbs ; and lower down, the cultivated valley 
leads the eye to the ocean, with the Island of San Lorenzo rising abruptly 
in the distance. —pp. 177, 178. 

Of the vegetable productions which Mr. Cruckshanks noticed in 
the course of his excursion, we may mention the Papas Amarillas, 
or Yellow Potatoe, which is considered by those who have eaten it 
in Peru, as far superior to any that we have in cultivation. It has 
been introduced into the garden of the Horticultural Society, and 
unfortunately has proved to be but an indifferent bearer. — It js 
partial to particular climates, and even in Peru will not succeed in 
the vallies near the coast. The mode of culture is understood not 
to be at all different from that which is followed with respect to 
the common potatoe. ‘When the stems are about a foot high, 
they are laid horizontally and earthed over, perhaps in order to 
encourage the formation of tubers from the buds. The people, 
however, said that it was not to any particular treatment that they 
attributed the successful cultivation of the plant, but entirely to ihe 
climate of the hilly country.’ 

On ascending the elevated district of the Andes, Mr. Cruck- 
shanks and his party conceived that they might escape the puna, 
(the sickness which, from the great rarification of the air, usually 
afflicts those who are unaccustomed to breathe so pure an atmo- 
sphere,) by fasting until they reached the highest point of the 
mountain. They then breakfasted heartily on cold meat, but, 
strange to say, soon after they commenced the descent, several 
of the party were seized with the common symptoms of the malady, 
violent head-ach and vomiting, accompanied by all the sensations 
attendant upon sea-sickness. Some travellers have represented a 
difficulty of breathing to be one of the symptoms of this disorder, 
but Mr. Cruckshanks says that this only occurs in walking over 
rough ground, or in climbing the mountains, when it is necessary 
to make frequent stops, in order to take breath. But the sea-sick- 
ness continues for days to produce the most distressing feeling. 

We have here also a notice of Labedour’s Journey to the Altaic 
Mountains, of which little, if any thing, has hitherto been known 
in this country. These mountains are in the interior of Asiatic 
Russia, having on their south-west the Soongarien Kirgisen Steppe, 
which extends to the northern boundary of the Chinese provinces. 
The Professor has given in his travels a variety of details, which 
are particularly interesting in a botanical point of view. 

The most valuable article in the Miscellany is, however, the 
Biographical Sketch of the late Captain Dugald Carmichael, F.LS., 
followed by extracts from his diary, in which many particulars con- 
nected with the natural history of Southern Africa, are presented 
in a luminous and masterly style. He was a native of Lismore, 
one of the Hebrides, where he was born in the year 1772. His 
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parents having been in easy circumstances, he was originally 
destined for one of the learned professions. While obtaining the 
rudiments of education at the parochial school, he had already dis- 
tinguished himself by his attachment to botanical pursuits. In 
the hours of recreation, when his school-fellows were employed in 
their various amusements, young Carmichael would steal away to 
the mosslands and fields, and search for such organic remains and 
flowers as might be found there; he was also fond of sketching 
the wild scenery around him. His colours were not, indeed, quite 
so good as those which are now to be seen in every lady’s paint- 
box: the common ink served him for many purposes; the bark of 
alder supplied him with a lighter shade, and the tops of the heath 
with yellow ; when he wanted red he punctured his finger. Thus 
devoted from early life to the observation of nature, he acquired the 
habit of ascertaining facts with correctness, and of relying upon 
these to the exclusion of imaginary suppositions. Hence, he dis- 
carded, with the greatest coolness, all those legendary horrors with 
which the Hebrides peculiarly abounded ; he was no believer either 
in ghosts or fairies ; and so little effect had these creations of super- 
stition upon his mind, that he used, sometimes in the evening, to re- 
pair alone to the places rumoured to be haunted by these spirits, and 
hiding himself in a tree or behind a rock, draw such sounds from 
his violin as were most suitable to the genius of the spot, thereby 
confirming the persons who chanced to hear his unexpected music, 
in the popular belief which they had already too fully entertained. 

Having spent, or rather from the bad system of education which 
then prevailed, lost some years at the University of Glasgow, 
young Carmichael was removed to Edinburgh, to finish his studies 
in medicine, to which he had attached himself. Even there he had 
reason to complain of the limited and defective plan upon which 
medical instruction was then conducted. Writing upon this sub- 
ject several years after, he expresses his regret that our Universities 
do not adopt the practice which has long prevailed in the conti- 
nental schools, of making natural history a regular branch of edu- 
cation. Professorships for this department have been instituted in 
the London University and King’s College; and we trust that the 
example will be very generally followed in all those schools, in 
which youth are prepared for liberal pursuits. To those, especially, 
who are destined to pass a considerable portion of their lives in 
India or the colonies, the knowledge of natural history will afford 
cheerful and salutary occupation for many an hour, that might 
otherwise, from the want of society, be found oppressive to the 
mind, injurious to the health, and, unhappily, too often destructive 
to the morals. The testimony of Mr. Carmichael, in favour of 
this view of the subject, is given in the most forcible terms. 

‘This study,”’ he says, “affords exercise to the mind, and frequently 
adds to the sum of human knowledge. It has, also, over every other study, 
this peculiar advantage, that whithersoever fortune may direct our footsteps, 
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materials for it present themselves to our view. The pathless forest, the 
arid plain, the alpine rock, the desert island, tender by turns their varied 
and inexhaustible stores, and demand of us only exercise of body as the 
price at which they will furnish us with food for the mind. Even the 
boundless waste of ocean, which the common traveller views with an eye 
of apathy or apprehension, yields to the naturalist a rich harvest of amuse- 
ment and instruction. A man possessed of a taste for natural history, has 
it in his power to amass a store of subjects, wherewith he can associate a 
train of agreeable recollections, sufficient to afford him amusement durin 

the remainder of his life; not to mention the pleasure he must feel in 
sharing his discoveries with those who have the same taste with himself, 
but who want the opportunity of indulging it. 

«« There is no denying that this branch of education may engender a host 
of unfledged philosophers, who will fancy, on their outset in life, that 
every thing must be new to others which appears so to themselves; and 
when such undertake to visit remote countries, and communicate to the 
world the result of their observations, we must be prepared to meet with 
a little vanity and egotism, inflated language, extravagant theories, and 
deductions not always the most legitimate. With these drawbacks, how- 
ever, the journal of a young traveller, moderately skilled in natural history, 
will prove infinitely more interesting to the intelligent class of readers, than 
that of a person who is totally ignorant of that branch of science.” ’— 
Part iv. pp. 7, 8. 


Mr. Carmichael took his diploma as a surgeon at Edinburgh, in 


the year 1794, when he returned to his native island, and devoted 
himself for some time chiefly to the study of mineralogy. Having 
been appointed to a regiment in Ireland, he remained nine years in 
that country, where he had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with Robert Brown, Esq., who held a similar appointment upon 
the same station, and who has been justly called “ the first botanist 
of this or any other age.” Desirous of seeing distant countries, and 
disinclined, for some unexplained reasons, to the further pursuit of 
his profession, he entered the 72nd regiment as an Ensign, and in 
1805, joined the expedition which was sent under Sir David Baird, 
against the Cape of Good Hope. From this period he kept a re- 
gular and minute diary of every occurrence in which he felt any 
interest, interspersing his narratives of fact with observations on 
men, opinions, climates, plants, and such other matters as were 
presented to his contemplation. He adopted his new profession 
with his natural ardour, and resolved to make himself master of 
all the duties which he had to perform. We have from his pen a 
very good account of the action in which the British troops were 
engaged upon landing at the Cape, and of the subsequent opera- 
tions which terminated in the surrender of the colony. 

- While upon this subject, Mr. Carmichael exposes, in an amus- 
ing manner, the profound botanical ignorance of some of our 
early travellers in Southern Africa, Among these, he mentions a 
Mr. Perceval, who states, that inthe Pass of Muysenburg, his eye 
was delighted with the sight of laurels, geraniums, sunflowers, 
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jessamines, asparagus, mulberries, and indeed the whole array of our 
garden vegetables, flowers, and shrubs, although the Pass is, in point 
of fact, a mere barren waste, upon which the goddess Flora would 
hardly deign to light for a moment in her visits to that part of the 
African continent! We do not know who it was that asserted that 
the streets of Cape-town are paved with bullocks’ tails! The source 
of this mistake is truly ludicrous. The channel of the river Son- 
derend, as well as its tributary streams, is encumbered with a spe- 
cies of bog-rush, that spreads over the surface of the stream, and 
interlaces its creeping stems so firmly, that a man may walk upon 
it without the least danger of sinking. When the farmers send their 
wine to market, they pad the sides of their waggons with the stems 
of this rush, which are thrown out into the street when they are no 
longer required—and these were the bullocks’ tails with which one 
of our travellers said that Cape-town was paved! It must be con- 
fessed that, in general, our tourists are but sorry botanists. Com- 
pared with the French, the Germans, and Swedes, our general 
ignorance of natural history is indeed disgraceful. 

~ Among the observations which Mr. Carmichael makes upon the 
Cape, he mentions a singular and infallible prognostic of tempes- 
tuous weather, which the celebrated Table- Mountain supplies. 


‘“Tt isa common saying among the inhabitants of Cape-town, that 
when the Devil spreads his table-cloth on the mountain, you may look for 
a strong south-east wind. In the whole system of meteorology, there is not 
a more infallible prognostic. The Devil's table-cloth is a thin sheet of white 
vapour, which is seen rushing over the edge of the precipice, while the sky 
all around is serene and unclouded. ‘The rapidity of its descent resembles 
that of water pouring over the face of a rock. The air, at the same time, 
begins to be agitated in the valley; and, in less than half an hour, the whole 
town is involved in dust and darkness. Instantly the streets are deserted, 
every door and window is shut up, and Cape-town is as still as if it were 
visited by the plague. 

‘ “ Sometimes, however, instead of a sheet of vapour, an immense cloud 
envelops the mountain, and stretching out on all sides, like a magnificent 
canopy, shades the town and the adjacent country from the sun. The 
inferior boundary of this cloud is regulated probably by various circum- 
stances; among others, by the strength of the wind, and the temperature 
of the air in the Table Valley. The influence of the latter is to be inferred 
from the fact, that though the cloud never descends farther than half way 
into the hot parched amphitheatre of Cape-town, you may observe it on 
the side of Camp’s Bay, rolling down in immense volumes to the very sea, 
over which it sometimes stretches farther than the eye can follow it. 

‘*T do not know any thing more singular than the aspect of this cloud. 
It is continually rushing down to a certain point on the side of the moun- 
tain, and there vanishing. Fleeces are seen, from time to time, torn from 
its skirts, by the strength of the wind, floating and whirling, as it were, in 
a vortex over the town, and then gradually dissolving away. But the 
main body remains, as if nailed to the mountain, and bids defiance to the 
utmost efforts of the gale.” '— Part iv. pp. 25, 26. 
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Among the many objects of natural interest which Mr, Car- 
michael mentions as having been seen by him at the Cape, there 
are none more curious than the species of beetle, vulgarly, but 
expressively called, the T'umble-dung. This insect deposits its ova 
in a small round mass of cow-dung, which it buries in the ground, 
Their instinct, which leads them to find out the proper material, 
often assembles thousands of them round the same lump. A 
spectator would imagine that they were working in combination, 
whereas each is eager only about its own separate interests, cutting 
away first the fragments which it wants, then, by a dexterous 
management of its head and legs, kneading it into a globular form, 
which it instantly sets about removing to a considerable distance, 
preparatory to its being lowered into the earth. But how is the 
insect to effect this removal of a substance larger and heavier than 
its own body? Nature, not having given it the physical strength, 
which would enable it to lift the ball from the ground, has taught 
it a mechanical contrivance, which serves instead. It rests its 
tiny head and fore legs on the ground, and pushing with its hind 
legs against the precious fragment, now containing its ova, moves 
it progressively onward, the insect itself walking backward, uatil 
it reaches the chosen spot, where it makes a hole some inches deep 
in the sand, and trundling it in, covers it over. This is the course 
of the honest and industrious Tumble-dung (Scarabeceus sacer) : but 
they have their thieves among them, like communities of a higher 
order,—fellows who, without any fair exertions of their own, seek to 
appropriate to themselves the well earned acquisitions of others, 
and become affluent at their expense. It often happens that a 
virtuous and pains-taking beetle, while rolling his burthen home- 
ward, is assailed by a bandit, who had been perhaps all the day on 
the wing, marauding, instead of working peaceably like his neigh- 
bours. Beholding a beautifully formed ball, the posession of which 
would save him a longer journey and a great deal of trouble, down 
he pounces upon the earth, without the smallest fear of consequences, 
and, having folded his wings under his sheath, pushes strait for the 
prize. But the lawful owner of the property, already on his guard, 
posts himself on the top of his ball, and as soon as the enemy comes 
near enough, is enabled, by his advantageous position, to give him 
a chuck under the chin, which sends him, heels over head, to the 
distance of some ten or twelve inches. If the battle be renewed, 
it generally terminates according to justice, in favour of the real 
owner, whose prior possession gives him a superiority in the means 
of defence, which the invader seldom overcomes; and he finally walks 
off, like a coward dog with his head under his tail. 

Mr. Carmichael chanced to witness the issue from the earth, of 
the winged males of the white ants. He beheld them springing 
into light in millions, from fissures in the soil, and through pores 
in the ground that were hardly visible to the eye. The Hottentot 
children catch them in handfuls, as they emerge from their birth- 
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place, and devour them without any ceremony. Their bodies are 
so small, and their wings so large and unwieldy, that they with 
difficulty sustain then-selves in the air, and are made the sport of 
the breeze. Those which escape the young Hottentots, thus easi! 
become the victims of numerous predatory flies, which are on the 
watch for their destruction: nevertheless, there is no part of the 
world that is more infested than the Cape with ants of every 
description. 

The remarks of Mr. Carmichael upon the Moravian mission, 
established some years ago, for the purpose of affording instruction 
to the Hottentots, are precisely to the same effect as those which 
have fallen from almost every intelligent and unbiassed traveller in 
other regions of the globe, to which British missions have yet been 
extended. We deem it a sacred duty to the public, to bring before 
them, as often as we can, the evidence of sensible and dispassionate 
observers, as to the real nature of these institutions, for the support 
of which a very large revenue is contributed yearly, which might 
be laid out at home with infinitely greater advantage. 


‘« On the motives that dictated the establishment of the Moravian mis- 
sion, and the plan on which it has hitherto been conducted, there can be 
but one opinion; both are entitled to unqualified approbation; yet so 
unpropitious are the circumstances connected with it, that there is reason 
to apprehend that it will do more harm than good, and aggravate the 
misery it was its object to lighten. ‘The population of the colony consists 
of two races of people; the white, or descendants of Europeans, and the 
black, or Hottentots, who are parcelled out among the former, and serve 
them in the capacity of menials. Thinly scattered over a prodigious 
extent of territory, and repelled, by natural difficulties, but much more by 
positive enactments, beyond the reach of justice, the distant colonists live in 
a state of independence, over which the government has no effective control. 
Hence they have usurped full authority over the rights, and, not unfre- 
quently, over the lives of their dependents; and the capricious exercise of 
it, we can easily imagine, has been the source of no small portion of misery 
to the latter. Laws have been enacted from time to time, with a view to 
curb this abuse; but laws issued without the power of enforcement, are 
more likely to increase than to restrain abuse, from that sort of vindictive 
pleasure which men often feel in showing their contempt of law, when 
they can do it with impunity. 

‘“ Under such circumstances, it appears to me, that the scheme of in- 
structing the Hottentots is radically wrong, unless it be accompanied with 
such an arrangement, as shall place them permanently beyond the power 
of their masters. Situated as they are at present, its only effect will be to 
add to the other bad passions, of which they have been so long the victims, 
that of envy at their superior attainments. An instructed and intelligent 
race of people, serving another race, which is neither intelligent nor instructed, 
would be a monster in human society, of which there is no example on 
record. ‘To instruct the menial, without first instructing the master, can 
serve no useful purpose. If this devoted race is to experience any allevia- 
tion of its misery, during the future part of its progress to extinction, It 
niust be effected by infusing the principles of humanity into the bosoms of 
those who hold its destiny in their hands. 
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‘It is nonsense to dissemble. We may safely prognosticate the speedy 
annihilation of the Hottentot race, by the natural progress of society, and 
the rapid increase of population, with which it can neither mix nor amal- 
gamate. Who is there, indeed, that cannot discern from afar the fate of 
America impending over the whole of this continent? When the energy, 
the industry, and genius of Europe are pitted against the ignorance, the 
indolence, and the apathy of Africa, the final issue, though it may be dis. 
tant, cannot be doubtful: and if such a revolution could be effected in the 
progress of time, and without those wars and convulsions which usually 
attend the collision of nations, is it not ‘a consumation devoutly to be 
wished ?”’—pp. 51, 52. 

This last paragraph wears a prophetic appearance. Every suc. 
ceeding year seems to bring us nearer and nearer to the interior of 
Africa; and the lively fears and prejudices of the natives, which teach 
them to believe that the Europeans entertain the design of conquering 
and peopling their territory, would seem, in truth, only to warn them 
of the approach of events, which are predestined to take place. That 
the retention of Algiers by France, will materially assist in the 
accomplishment of this. object, we may readily admit; at the same 
time that we express our jealousy of the influence which such a 


possession will give them, over a very important section of that 
continent. 





Arr. Il.—-The Correspondence of Isaac Basire, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, and Prebendary of Durham, in the reigns of 
Charles I., and Charles II. ; with a Memoir of his Life. By W, 


N. Darnell, B.D., Rector of Stanhope. 8vo. pp. 393. London: 
Murray. 1831. 


Tur light which is thrown on the reigns of the first and second 
Charles, and upon the interval of the Commonwealth, by the cor- 
respondence of Dr. Basire, is faint and limited: yet, such as it is, 
we are glad that it has been drawn forth from its secluded repository, 
in the library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. The manners, 
characters, and notions of men are always better painted in their 
private letters, than in any other record which they leave behind 
them. We have here their most secret thoughts, and, however they 
may seek sometimes to disguise their genuine dispositions, and set 
themselves off as infinitely better than they really are, the truth 
generally comes out in their written communications with each 
other. Incidentally, they pourtray, not only their minds, but the 
features of the age in which they live, and the habits of domestic 
life; and thus they become, often, the most useful, as well as the 
most interesting, auxiliaries of the historian. We cannot now ex- 
pect the discovery of many letters of importance, connected with 
the annals of this country. There is scarcely a private collection 
in the kingdom that has not been ransacked, for the instruction 
and gratification of the public. We must not hope to meet with 
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the diary of an Evelyn or a Pepys every day ; and instead, therefore, 
of treating with neglect such a series of letters as that now 
before us, because it is not of the utmost possible value, we ought 
rather to receive it with indulgence, and with not a little gratitude 
towards the Rev. gentleman who has taken the trouble to present 
it to the world. 

The correspondence arranged by Mr. Darnell in this work, is 
connected by a very slender narrative, for the barrenness of which 
he has thought it necessary to apologize. In our humble opinion 
the apology was not at all required; Dr. Basire was very little 
known in his own day, beyond the precincts of a narrow circle ; 
we recognize nothing very amiable in his character, no eminent 
learning or talent connected with his name, which should excite 
any great curiosity about his personal history. His letters, and 
those of his friends, are valuable as relics and memorials of the 
times ; but as to his biography, we have here quite as much of it 
as renders the letters intelligible, and that is sufficient. It will be 
easily believed, that we are not prone to that kind of enthusiasm, 
which has induced Mr. Darnell to exalt the subject of his labours 
toan ecclesiastical hero, ‘a true son of the church of England, and 
a distinguished sufferer in her cause.’ We have no desire to censure 
his partialities, although we must observe, that, if Dr. Basire was 
a true son of that church, she must have been but an indifferent 
sort of a mother, not to have produced a better specimen, ‘ before,’ 
as he expresses it, ‘her spirit was broken by the encroachments of 
sectarianism.’ It is amusing to read such language as this, coming 
from the pen of a rector, who is himself a sectarian of the first 
degree, aye, and a sectarian, too, who holds his living by means of 
one of those very encroachments, which, it seems, he cannot tolerate 
in others. 

Basire was a native of Rouen in Normandy, and a member of 
the lowest order of French noblesse. He appears to have received 
an excellent education, first at the University of Rotterdam, and 
afterwards at Leyden. We are not informed of the steps by which, 
after his ordination, he became chaplain to Dr. Morton, Bishop of 
Durham, an office which he filled in 1632. In that year we find 
a letter addressed to him by the celebrated Vossius, who was then 
living at Amsterdam, where he was attached to the college, as 
Professor of History. The epistle is a very insignificant one, being 
filled with empty compliments and pedantry, and by no means 
worthy of the author of the Pelagian history. The ‘true son of the 
church of England,’ writes to Vossius in an equally fulsome style, 
the correspondence being carried on in Latin, and utters what 
would be considered heresy in these more enlightened days, for he 
tells his friend that ‘he at times turns to the Greek Fathers, whose 
writings he holds as only inferior in authority to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” If Mr. Darnell said as much, he would be turned out of 
his rectory. In the midst of his duties and studies, Basire had the 
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happiness to fallin love with Miss Corbett, a young lady of good 
family in Shropshire, who fully reciprocated his tender passion, 
His letters to her are in a very peculiar tone indeed. 


“tw @ 

‘Dearne Fanny, &c. &c. &e. 

‘ « T hope the last letters T sent by London to you and your loving 
sisters, about sixe weeks agoe, have had better lucke then those I sent by 
Halifax, of which I can heare no newes; albeit I have written to Mr. Rams- 
den about it. I am afraid they came not safe to his hands. You may see 
how covetous I am off any opportunity to send unto you, only to let you 
know still how my heart is towards you, how I daily offer up your name 
unto God in my prayers: I heartily desire you not to slacke or be behind 
hand with mee in that sacred duty, for God knows the hearts. That faith 
and Christian submission to God's good Providence, which you professed 
in your last, cheared mee up wonderfully. Goe on, sweet soule, and de- 
pend still upon God; and he shall sooner or later promote thee, if not by 
mee, (for alasse, what am I that I should promise ought? my breath is in 
my nostrils), yet by some other meanes. It may be so much the better, 
the greater, as more unexpected. I charge you still to abound in the acts 
of devotion and true repentance ; to cleave to your God by freequency in 
prayer, reading, &c., and a diligent and conscionable use off all God's 
sacred ordinances, for by these God conveyes into the soule his grace, his 
spirit, his divine life: ah! what is the whole world’s weight to one graine 
off grace at the hours of death ? On Wednesday last I preached the fune- 
rall off another of my Lord’s sisters, a most godly gentlewoman. Just as 
| was commending her soule unto God, she expired most sweetly. Lord, 
prepare us for that great passage ! 

‘ «Since my returne from you, there is nothing fallen—I praise God, I 
am very well content, iff you be so too: God's hand is not shortened. 

‘ «| beseech God to cause his face to shine upon thee, to sanctify us 
one for another, to prosper our intentions, to pardon us all the vanitys inci- 
dent about it, to give us grace to goe on in his most holy feare, that if it 
be his holy will and for his glory, it may, in his good time, succeed to our 
mutuall comfort, and the edification of both our families ; meane while to 
indue us both with much patience and true mortification. But, if it be not 
his will, to worcke our hearts to an humble submission, and perfect resig- 


nation of us to himselfe. Joyne with me in this prayer, and rest assured 
that I am 


‘* Your most faithfull frend, 


coy. B. 
“« A.C, March 11, 1635. 


‘«¢ My hearty respects to your noble sisters.’ "—pp. 14—16. 
We must give another specimen of this chaplain’s love-making 
epistles: they are usually addressed “To the Noble Mistresse 


Frances Corbett,” and prefixed by an I. H. S., the initials of the 
words Jesus Hominum Salvator. 


i |S & ? 
‘“ Dear Love, &c. &c. &e. 


‘**This last Saturday when I came home, I met with your last 
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loving letter, the which, I have praised God that he hath vouchsafed mee the 
opportunity to answer In person. I have since, in cold blood, observed and 
admired a singular providence of God, in bringing about my last journey 
to you ward by such faire and plausible means, better a great deale than 
if | had come on purpose. I have likewise, in both our names, resigued 
wholly the whole successe of our mutuall intentions to God’s blessed will - 
let that be done, whatsoever becomes of us. I strictly keepe the covenant 
I have made with you, daily to present your name to my Lord and Master, 
Christ Jesus, and that so much the more, as it is for his sake, you say, 
you love his servaunt: doe so still, for if your affection be thus syncerely 
tempered, and mixed, nay perfumed, and refined, iff I may so say, with 
such religious respects, and spirituall considerations ; no doubt but sooner 
or later, cne way or other, God will reward it, with a comfortable successe. 

«At my arrivall, my Lord, in jest, bad mee welcome out of France; I 
perceived by his often asking againe and againe how your father did, he 
hath an inckling of my ertand into your parts: I like it never the worse, 
for if ever I have occasion to acquaint him with it in earnest, it will then 
be no such news unto him. He loves and respects Sir Andrew, of your 
name, so extraordinarly, (he did expect him here this summer, ) that I hope 
he will like it the better. 

‘«T should be glad to hear by you, both the name, the particular place 
of abode, and the condition of that party who is a sutor to your sister 
Mary. 

‘« Cause your letters to be superscribed by our common frend ; not so 
much for concealment as for safety; least the sight of a woman's hand 
should tempt some curious knave to defloure them ere they come to my 
hands. 

‘* Let your love be pure without passion, for this will weare away with 
age and time; when love, true, cordiall, and Christian love, will out last, 
will out live even death it selfe. Remember your tye, for so I do mine: 
no creature can undoe it, if youcan obtain his consent, in whose power you 
are. Touching competency of fortune, the lesse our expectation is, the 
greater our joy will be iff it succeed. I will be carefull to serve God, and 
to use the meanes that may worcke my preferment : to conclude, love, thou 
art sure of an honest, a faithfull, and a well meaning man; who desires 
neither thee nor any thing in the world, but for the glory of his Maker. 
Farewell !—be devout, and rest assured, that I am now more then ever 

«« Thy faithfull frend 
‘« And loving Servaunt, 
“J. B. 


R ‘“ From A. Castle, this 5th day of August, 1635, in most extreame 
aste,” 

‘“ My deare brother and worthy frend, Mr. Johnson, (who as soon as 
he heard of my returne, is come over to see mee, and is now at this very 
time with mee,) he, I say, my dearest frend, desires to be commended to 
you; and though unknowne, wishes your hopes all successe, a heape of 
joys for your love to mee, &c. &c. I would you did but know the man. 

‘“ Love, write unto mee plainly of all occurrences touching the hope of 
your father’s inclination or so: expect the like plainenesse from mee. 


‘“ And now I hope in God, your mind may be at rest better than 
before.” ‘—pp. 16—19. 
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In another letter addressed ‘‘ To the vertuous Gentlewoman, my 
very louing Frend, Mistresse Frances Corbett,” he recommends her 
to read “ An Introduction toa Devout Life,” which, he says, though 
‘made by a French Bishop is yet free from Popery, (for I have 
read it aforehand, for your soule’s saecke:) only when you see a 
crosse at the margent, there, it may be mistaken by some; else all 
is safe.” He laments that he could not have sent it better bound, 
as “‘ here at Duresme (Durham) in this time off sickness, the book- 
binder had no gold.” Another book which he sends her is entitled 
‘‘The Marrow off the Oracles of God,” and he moreover recom- 
mends her to “ reade but David’s 37th Psalme, and you cannot, (iff 
you throw your selfe into his louing armes,) but lye quietly in his lap.” 
Few young ladies of our time, would choose to have their hearts soli- 
cited to matrimony, after this fashion. Yet we are not ignorant of 
the fact that, under the masque of piety, a great deal of the real 
business of love is conducted now-a-days. 

Basire was soon after married to Mistresse Corbett, and _pre- 
sented by his patron, the Bishop of Durham, to the living of 
Eaglescliff in that county, in the year 1636, upon which occasion 
he is congratulated in the true Church-of-England style, by his 
friend, Mr. James Lecke, a member of Peter-house. ‘‘ A report, 
my dearest brother, peculiarly gratifying to me, has just reached 
my ears, namely”—that your sphere of usefulness has been en- 
larged? no:—that the souls of the people about to be entrusted 
to your charge are about to be improved? no such thing :—but in 
plain words and figures, “ that you have been appointed to a capital 
living worth 240/. per annum!!”’— opimo pinguique beneficio,” 
as he expresses it much more strongly in the Latin, ‘ 240 librar. 
per annum donari te tandem.” ‘‘ Gratulor tibi” he continues, 
rejoicing in the worldly good fortune of his friend, ‘‘ ex animo, 
frater, premium hoc laborum. Hoc erit continud in meis votis, ut 
Basirium meum in Ecclesia sud promovere pergat Deus optimus.” 
“ Brother, I congratulate you from my heart, on having received 
this reward of your labours. It will ever be my prayer that 
Almighty God will favour your advancement in his Church.” 
Verily Mr. Lecke was a true son of Peter-house, and of the church 
too, to which we suppose he dedicated his most pure and disin- 
terested labours! 

Another of Basire’s Latin correspondents was Nathaniel Warde, 
vicar of Staindrop. Both he and Lecke allude to the very general 
sickness, in the nature of a plague, which then (1637) prevailed 
throughout England. The imhabitants of towns fled in many 
places into the country, terrified by the contagion. The following 


letter from Ward gives some insight into his own character, as well 
as a trait or two of the times. 


‘* NatnANIEL Warp salutes his much honoured I. Basire. 
*“ Alas! alas! how unlucky it is that some business or misfortune 
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always prevents our meetings. I had scarcely drawn on my boots, and 
prepared myself for expedition, when my maid servant came to tell me that 
my horse (out of condition, and quite unfit for a long journey) had been 
stolen by some ill-disposed neighbour, and carried off towards London. 
You will say that all these matters are arranged by Providence ; a pious 
sentiment; but I maintain, that if God had prevented our first meeting, 
Satan himself must have thrown an impediment in the way of this. For 
why should I not use the language of the Apostle, 1. Thess. ii. 18 ? 
¥ * * ¥ * 

‘“T never find myself in your company without enjoying the highest 
gratification, nor do I ever leave it without improvement ; so excellent is 
your advice, so much does your example fortify me. At home, I am 


engaged in a constant struggle against my corrupt nature ; abroad, I have 
to contend with impiety and barbarism. 


¥ * * x + 

‘« When we next meet, I hope to be in a better state of mind than I 
have hitherto been. But how short are my lucid intervals, and how soon 
clouded over. In truth, my piety is cold as winter; my nights are dis- 
turbed and shadowy, longer by far than days cheered by fine weather, and 
the light of the sun. Do not fail to aid me with your prayers, that I may 
enjoy asummer followed by no wintry storms, a serene autumn, to gather 
in the eternal harvest of God’s free grace and bounty. In the mean time, 
farewell! Present my respects to the worthy Dr. Duncan, and to your 
friend Johnson, when you next see them. How unfortunate I am, to be 
torn away from your learned and pious society! But what place could 
such a novice as I am hold in your triumvirate? Again farewell! 

‘« Written in haste, at Staindrop, Jan. 1639. 

‘To the worshipful his much endeared friend, Mr. Isaac Basire, be 
these delivered at the Bishop’s Castle, in Duresme.” ’—pp. 30—32. 


Nathaniel, on another occasion, inquires seriously whether he 
might not take an oath in a sense different from that in which it 
is inposed—an oath, too, which, it seems, it would have been his 
duty to administer to his parishioners! So that we infer, that he 
had thoughts of taking the oath in one sense for himself, and of 
administering it in a different sense to others! This, we suppose, 
was also a ‘ true son’ of the church. After this we are not sur- 
prised to hear it recorded of him, that he exchanged the bible for 
the sword, and joined the army of King Charles, in whose service 
he was slain at Millum Castle, in Cumberland. 

We learn from Mr. Darnell the unpleasant truth, that it has now 
become a mere matter of form inthe Church of England for Christ- 
lans to request the prayers of each other, and this he terms ‘ the 
intermediate step towards that oblivion of the duty of intercession, 
which seems to prevail so generally,’—which, indeed, he might have 
said, has led to the entire abolition of a practice, at no period of 
that church very extensively followed. Who that belongs to that 
church now ever thinks of asking one of the congregation to pray 
forhim? The person who would attempt such a thing would be 


laughed at as an enthusiast, or an evangelical ; and, moreover, get 
‘9 prayer for his pains. 
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The famous schoolmaster of Westminster, Dr. Busby, Was One 
of Basire’s correspondents. He wrote in English, but his letters 
(dated in 1638) are studded with Latin phrases, and afford no 
commentary upon the times, which even then began to wear a 
threatening aspect towards the church. In 164] ‘ the Presbyte. 
rian leaven,’ says the editor, ‘ was rapidly spreading through Eng- 
land, and the London petition had been presented, calling for a 
total change in church government, and signed by 16,000 names,’ 
Basire, however, did not wait to see the fall of the thunderbolt. 
He prudently made his escape to France, leaving his wife and 
children to shift for themselves in the best manner they could; 
thus exemplifying ina very peculiar manner, it must be con- 
fessed, the notions which he entertained of the most sacred of 
all duties, after those which bind us to the Creator. For the long 
space of sixteen years, he continued to reside abroad ; sometimes 
collecting around him a small number of pupils, sometimes tra- 
velling with them as their tutor, sometimes visiting remote places 
for his own amusement, or under the hope of bettering his fortunes, 
but still separated from that ‘ vertuous gentlewoman, his very 
louing frend, the noble Mistresse Frances Corbett, otherwise Ba- 
sire.” If actual persecution, or the terror of it, had driven him from 
England in the first instance, and if his poverty prevented him 
from taking his family under his own protection, still there could 
have been no sufficient reason for the length of his absence from 
those, whom he ought to have cherished as his own. When his 
circumstances improved, as they did improve abroad, assuredly 
he ought to have sent for his family ; but, mstead of doing so, he 
left them to struggle with the bitter pangs of want, or to depend 
upon the charity of their neighbours. We have here, indeed, seve- 
ral letters, apparently affectionate in language, which he addressed 
to his wife during the first years of his absence ; but they breathe 
no true attachment, they are selfish to the core. He talks to her 
of the comforts which he was enjoying, while she hardly knew 


Pp?) 


where to find shelter, and was at the time on the eve of making an 
addition to her family.‘ Here [ am,” he says, in a letter to her, 
dated from Rouen, the 4th of June, 1647, “ (not in Rouen, but 
as neere it as Yarum is to Little Eaglescliffe): my chamber lyes me 
in seven or eight shillings a moneth; yea, I have a whole little 
summer-house to myselfe alone: only once or twice a day a little 
boy waits on mee for necessarys. My little house is within a garden, 
the most pleasant place that ever I lived in, if I had but your own 
sweet selfe in it with mee. I make shift to live, God be thanked, 
as yet I told you how, by the unexpected reliefe sent me from Lon- 
don, by a good frend.” He frequently talks of sending her money, 
but we do not find that he renders her much assistance in that 
way ; and, in truth, he seems to be taken up so much with his own 
affairs, his pupils, and his journies, that he pays but slight, and not 
very effectual attention to the interests of his family. His sepa 
ration from them appears to give him scarcely any tribulation. After 
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visiting Malta, Sicily, Naples, and Rome, in company with two or 
three pupils, he journied, after they left him, to Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, and even into Mesopotamia ; expending, 
we suppose, for the mere gratification of his curiosity, the means 
by which he might, and ought to have supported his family. His 
pretext for going upon these erratic travels, was the dissemination 
of the Protestant faith in the East, which, he persuaded his wife, 
occupied all his time. During this period she continued to live at 
Eaglesclitfe * in seclusion and poverty,’ and persevered in her af- 
fection for him with that undiminished fidelity and ardour, which 
are found in woman alone, in hours of adversity. Several of her 
letters to her husband, at this time, have been preserved, and they 
are curious specimens of the then state of feminine education in 
this country. Though a gentlewoman by birth, she seems not to 
have been taught the common rudiments of spelling. Nevertheless, 
her letters are the effusions of a warm and a constant heart, and 


they cannot fail to be read with interest. We take one at random, 
dated in May, 1654. 


* © 30th May, 1654. 
‘“ My Dearest, 


‘“ Yours of the 27th of February, 1654, I receiued May 22, and that 
hath bin all I haue receiued from you sins February 20, 1653, your being 
so far from me, and the times so very bad, I could not heare from you, 
wich mad my enimy to threten me to stay my feft part tel | pruved you were 
lieing: and ould Tomas Red began a shut a genst me for the det you 
ode him, but I being aduised by my frends to answer the shut, he was 
glad to let it fall. 1 prais God wich hath in abeled me to go throue many 
trobels with thankfullnes and conteent. I ded oft think of your direx- 
cion,and Ian oure children meet so much oftner at the throne of grace for 
you, wich I find now by my one experans the shoureest refuge. The 
deuill and the flesh I know hath and will be besey, but throu God gras in 
me | haue and shall ourcom them. My Lady Blaxton is very wall I hop, 
lor a fortnet sens I had a letter from her. She was then at Lonan, but I 
looke for her shortly at her one hous. I pray you pray for her as she hath 
constantly dun for you, besides her husbant, wich is at liberty with her, 
and is free. Her dotter, the tim my lady was at Lonan, maried James * 
Sit Wil man, and her father hering of it sent for her, and she confesed to 
him she was married to him, but the man had rauesed her agenst her will, 
and so forsed her to marie with him agenst her will. Her father beliueing 
her, carried her vp to Lonant to her mothe to liue with her priuetly from 
him. She hath maried another wors than the ferst. 

‘“My Lady would often tell me of a saying of yours, oure cros may be 
changed, but not removed. So Lord grant whatheer he ples to send us 
lot a cros wee may vnder go it with christian pasons, Monser Russel 
ret to me in Genuary, Pette was wall and at scoul. He is very wary of 
jour shut. You must lose what they owe with pasans, for the one brother 








* James, Sir W. Blaxton’s man-servant, 
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has sould all. Hee is woreth nothing and is miserable, and the Other, to 
awoyd paying, hath diuorced him selfe from his wife. I haue ret dows, 
Mr, Jonathan Dawes nam, and I and our lettel ones will pray for him, | 
do assure you I do as much as in me lais to bring vp our children in the 
feare and knowledge of God, and to keepe them from idlenes, and I prais 
God I haue comford of them for ther lerning and piety. My frand Busby 
ret to me if I could precure a plas for Isaax in Wasmenster neare the 
coule, wheare he mit be tabeled, hee would give him his bookes and 
lerning, and what plas fel, with in the skole or with out, he would do his 
best for him. But 1 was not abel to pay for his diet, and to find him 
cose in that plas, I receiuing nothing from you this tow years and all most 
a half, but the twenty pounds you sent me from Missina, which you mean 
of at the beginning of your trauels. I haue not yet reseued the twelue 
pouds and the ten pounds, but I hop I shall. Dr. Duncom did rit to his 
brothr very ernestly about it, but his brother could not doit. Dr. Dun- 
com ret to his brothe he intends for Englant. Your delit is safe, but | 
ham com from Mr, Garnet hous, it being like to fool on our heds, | 
have taken one of Mr Lee hear Eaglisclif, and have taken it for 2] 
yers. I ham seteled heare with content. Mr. Garnet in all my trubels 
stands my good frend. I haue had my feft part granted as yet; but, 
with much grif and trobel, but no sertenty of the contenuens of it. Dr. 
Clark is wil, and the noble Dauisons, Mrs. Man, and her...... 
and good Mr. Panninan, thy all in queare very much of you, and will re- 
gious* in your will being. Mr. Tematie Thriscros ret to me from Lonan 
a very comfortable lette, and sent me 5 ponds. 

‘« The paine of my back and the stone do very much in cree, and yet 
I kip fat. I want whit wain to take my pouthers in, heare is non to 
be got tht is god. I do hartily prais God for your prospring in your 
cauling,t and thy that torn many to ritousnes, thy shall shine as stars. 
Wee do extremly want you and your brethern here, for there are very 
many that is faln from the faith. Things are very bad for the presan, but 
it is thot by all wais men thy will be beter, and then I hop you will in joy 
your one with the comford of a good concans, and if you ples to let me 
stay heare for a tim tel I see the euent of things, then as soune as you 
send I shall with God’s assistans abay you, thoue the sea be neuer so tera- 
bel to me. Thoue, Lord, vs direct, but in no case send for me sotenly, for 
I trust God in his prouidens and marci will send you to me, wich is my 
soul's thersting desir, and in truth your being so far from me hath ben som 
sorow to me when I could not here from you: but I and oure cheldren do 
dayly pray for your prospring in your colling. To God glory, the comford 
and reliue of vs all. The cheldren, not knowing any thing, ax me when 
you will com hom, and when thy mos go to see you. I haue reseuied the 
tokens you sent me formerly, with the 9 pare of Gerusalem garters. | 
shall deliuer them according to thir name. 

‘* Dear Huspanp, 

*“* T haue considered of what you ret to me, and intend faithfully to abay 

you as my menester and husband, when you send forme. All our chel- 
dren are will, and in tret your blesing. My vncle Pigott hath resewied 


* Rejoice. + Calling. 
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sour tow pels of 22 ponds and as soune as he reseuied the monny he re- 
torns all very saue, Harty Blad is will, and hould An, and long to see 
pou. 
‘7 ham yours in the Lord 
““« PF. BL” "—pp. 132—136, 

The utter recklessness which actuated this ‘true son of the 
church’ with regard to his family, may be in some degree under- 
stood from a letter signed H. Russel, dated from Rouen, the 10th 
of March, 1655, and addressed to Mrs. Basire. The writer, after 
stating that he had received letters from her husband, dated from 
Constantinople a year before that period, in which he mentioned 
that he was upon the point of going into ‘Transylvania to be a pro- 
fessor of divinity there, pours forth sundry complaints of the bur- 
thens which Basire had imposed upon him. In the first place, 
he had to attend to a law-suit for him, which had been carried on 
for some time between the Doctor and his brother-in-law. In the 
next place, he had to support the Doctor’s son, Peter, whose board 
and entertainment greatly exceeded his revenue. If an account 
were sent to the father, an answer would not arrive in a twelve- 
month, “or it may be none at all.” ‘I am very wearie of having 
the charge of his affaires, and of his sonne and yours. Where- 
fore | do finde it more fitting to reckon or account with you, whom 
he should have given charge with for the same. For though he 
be my intimate friend, yet had I knowne his purpose had been to 
remayne seven yeares away out of his country, [ should have been 
loathe to have undertooke such a charge and trouble. I wish I 
had given thirtie pound to the poore, rather than to have under- 
gone all these paines.” ‘‘ Everie time Mr. Basire hath written unto 
me, he made me expect he was readie to come back, and yet he 
hath not done it.” ‘* Your sonne is wittie, learnes well, and 
judgment being a little come into him, is become as good as he 
was bad, the two first year’s after his arrivall here. For then he 
would Jearne nothing and was a verie truand.” It would also 
appear that the wandering divine had been amusing his wife with 
apromise of sending her a hundred pounds, in order that she and 
apart of her family might be able to join him. The confiding 
woman enters into the details of her preparations for her journey, 
with a sense of pleasure that had long been a stranger to her bosom. 
Mary, and Peter, and Charles she would take with her; John she 
Would leave at Eaglescliffe, and Isaac with Dr. Busby. ‘f | know,” 
she observes, ‘€ I shall haue all those olld detters (creditors she 
means) about me, when they know I ham to go, but I most [must], 
with the best aduis and wisdom I can, get to quiet them, and to 
peart with som at, to them that stands in the most ned.” We 
heed hardly say that this amiable and excellent wife was obliged 
'o remain where she was, though now parted from her husband so 
many years, he being at this time (1656) established in the Uni- 
versity at Alba Julia, in Transylvania, as a professor of divinity, 
z 2 
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He was patronized by the Prince George Racoczi, who for a fey 
years governed Transylvania ; and he had for his pupil, Francis, the 
son of that prince. This family was looked up to as one of the 
main pillars of Protestantism, in Hungary, for the propagation of 
which Basire professes to have possessed some special advantages, 
by occupying the chair of divinity in the university. He more. 
over undertook to instruct the Princes, both father and son, ip 
their political duties ; and we have here several long and ardent 
letters, which he addressed to the former, in order to induce him 
to exert himself to save his throne from the then threatened invasion 
of the Turks, or at once to dissolve his government. His admo- 
nitions failed to preserve the throne of the Racoczi’s, which was 
subverted by the infidels in 1660, and thus the divine had once more 
to seek a country and an occupation. Before we follow him in his 
further adventures, we shall extract a characteristic letter, which 
he addressed to his patron, in the midst of the political troubles 
by which Transylvania was then afflicted. 


“Most Intustrrious Prince anp Gracious Master, 


««* May the Lord of Hosts bless your arms, which are taken up in his 
name and for his glory, so that they may bring consolation to your friends, 
and confusion upon your enemies, whether open or concealed. Enemies 
of the latter description are by far the most dangerous, and therefore they 
should be the most narrowly watched. 

‘*T am so deeply impressed with the idea of your highness’s probity, 
that I cannot help thinking you have not lost all regard for me, though 
(owing to the numerous and important engagements which daily engross 
your attention,) your highness has not, as far as I know, written a single 
line to me since I was recalled to this court. My gracious mistress (your 
highness’s illustrious consort) provides abundantly for my maintenance 
here ; and I shall never cease to acknowledge her kindness and condescen- 
sion to me, wherever it may be my fate to go. I was extremely desirous 
to have accompanied the distinguished divine, Varalli, and to have had 
the honour, after so long an interval, of paying my personal homage to 
your highness, but my gracious mistress dissuaded me from this project at 
the time of his departure. I trust, however, under these circumstances of 
time and place, that your highness will not refuse to communicate to me, 
mutually, any wishes or intentions that you may have towards me; for | 
am bound to consider the welfare of my family (a beloved wife and five 
dear children) now almost destitute, in consequence of the non-payment 
of the salary due to me. Not that I have any fear of an ultimate loss at 
the conclusion of the struggle, which, if my prayers are heard, will be 
happy and glorious to your highness. 

*** In the mean time, I am not idle in my present situation, but busily 
employ myself in attending to your negotiations in Italy and Germany. 
The proofs of this will be found in the numerous dispatches I have sent t0 
your highness, since I came to reside here; in relation to which I have 
received no instructions whatever from your highness. This very day I 
have written long letters to Venice and Vienna, the object of which was 
to exhibit the bright side of your highness’s affairs, and to withdraw the 
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dark side from observation. Ah! my gracious master, you have the most 
vust of all causes, may God grant that the injustice of the nation, and the 
iniquity of individuals, may not weigh down the right! When I amine 
clined to melancholy forebodings on the state of public affairs, I receive 
creat comfort and support from that remarkable passage in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, c. xxxil. vv. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30: “ I said I would scatter 
them into corners, | would make the remembrance of them to cease from 
among men, were it not that I feared the wrath of the enemy, lest their 
adversaries should behave themselves strangely, and lest they should say, 
Our hand is high, and the Lord hath not done all this. For they are a 
nation void of counsel, neither is there any understanding in them. O 
that they were wise, that they understood this, that they would consider 
their latter end, put ten thousand to flight, except their rock had sold 
them, and the Lord had shut them up.” O my prince, apply this passage 
faithfully, and repent in the name of God; then I shall have no fears for 
your success. As professor of Theology, | address these observations to a 
Christian prince ; and with more than usual prolixity, because I fear that 
the pressure of public business, with which I am surprised that you are 
not overwhelmed, may prevent your daily reading of the Holy Scriptures 
(the food of the soul, far the better part of man), or at least may prevent 
your paying such attention to them as you otherwise would do. Your 
illustrious father, of glorious memory, never omitted the study of these 
writings, though he was deeply engaged in wars, as I believe | have very 
many times heard from your own mouth. This I mention to his eternal 
honour, which that your highness may in like manner attain, both in this 
world and in the next, is the ardent prayer of the faithful, constant, and 
sincere servant, (as far as conscience may permit) of your highness and of 
the whole house of Racoczy, *“ Tsaac Basire, D. D. 


‘“Tn haste from Szekelyhid, Dec. 13th, 1659.’ ’—pp. 186—190. 


Basire returned to England in 1661, after an absence of sixteen 
years, having altogether failed in his theological, political, and 
financial speculations in Transylvania. Although his salary from 
the Prince was badly paid, it would appear that he had received 
some compensation from the family, and that he must have made 
money by other means during his stay in Alba Julia, as a note of 
the property, which he left there upon his departure, contains some 
items of considerable value. Among these he mentions a chest 
containing four silver cups and six silver spoons ; a chest containing 
mathematical instruments, a doctor’s silk gown a l’Anglaise, with 
rich silk trimming, which, with the cassock and apron, cost him 120 
crowns ; arich Turkish carpet, quite new ;—embroidered bands ;— 
several boxes of Orichalch ;—silk stockings ;—and a down bed and 
pillow, with green silk tester and curtains, and an embroidered 
counterpane ; he estimates the value of the bed alone at 150 crowns. 
While he was sporting all this finery at Alba Julia, his wife and 
children, for whose interest he pretends to feel so tenderly, were 
left, as it appears, to contract debts for the ordinary necessaries of 
life! And yet he could not only hear of such misery with indiffe- 
‘ence, but engage his mind the while in metaphysical speculations on 
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the “ beautiful,” and on “order,” and in solving problems, such as 
this—“* Whether a husband may beat his wife?” If the argu- 
mentum baculinum were, under any circumstances, justifiable be. 
tween parties so connected, we own that we should have heard 
with great pleasure of its having been applied on the occasion of 
the Doctor’s return—not indeed, by Mr., but by Mrs. Basire, 
Charles II. restored the Doctor to all his former honours and 
emoluments, and it would seem that at one time his friends had 
hopes of his being raised to the Episcopal bench. He never as- 
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cended, however, higher in the scale of dignity than the Archdea- 
conry of Northumberland, to the business of which, he added also 
that of a justice of peace, and of chaplain to the Bishop of Durham, 
The following curious note of the distribution of his time, is worth 
preservation. 


‘ Kalendarium sive Orbis Officiorum. 


January 13. 


FEBRUARY. 


Marcu. 
APRIL. 


May. 
JuNE. 


Jurty 20, 


AuGus?. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 


OcToBER. 


NoveMBER. 
20. 
DecemMBER. 


Sessions. 

Residence for Hospitality at Duresme. 

Residence at Eaglescliffe. 

Residence at Duresme. 

Sermon at ye Cathedrall. 

Ordination. 

Synod. 

Sessions. 

Visitation of Northumberland. 

Sermon at ye Cathedrall. 

The King. 

Ordination. 

Sessions after Trans. S. 

Thom. M. 

Chapter generall. 

Visitation ad Comperta Northumberland. 

Assizes. 

Sermon at ye Cathedrall. 

Ordination. 

Synod. 

And then Concio ad Clerum, as Archdeacon of Nor- 
thumberland. 

Sessions. 

Visitation in Northumberland, 

Sermon at ye Cathedrall. 

Chapter generall. 

Ordination. 

Visitation ad Comperta, Northumberland. 

The Convocation (sometimes) Kal xpds raira ris ixavos 
2 Corinth. ii. 16. 


Out of the premised Kalendar must be taken— 


l. 


) 


For attendance on the King, going, coming, and staying 

two months 
2. Vor the Convocation at Yorke . ; we 
3. At 2 Synods 


_ i . 60 days. 


8 
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j, At4 Ordinations ° , , . 16 
5. For 4 Visitations in Northumberland, one month . 30 
5. At 2 Grand Chapters ; < — a 
7, For four months’ residence at Duresme, by the statutes ; 

three months to attend the Church, and one month 

to keep Hospitality ; E , - 120 
g. Residence at Stanhope, above three months . 100 
9, Residence at Eaglescliffe t . - 90 


Dayly publick prayers, and constant Sermons in both, every Sunday 
and Holy Day. 
10, At the Assizes . ld 
i], At 4 Quarter Sessions : d ae 
475 
More than the yeere affords by 100 
Besides emergent (and yet unavoydable) occurrences of — 
1. Church Offices, as Treasurer one yeere; Sub-Dean another. 
2, Sett Conferences with Hereticks, and Schismaticks ; Receiver. 
3. Public Commissions and References. 
|, Interruptions by Warrants, Examinations, &c. 
5. Entercourse of Letters, Forraigne and familiar, concerning matters 
sp’call, eecli’call, civil, scholasticall, &c.’—pp. 208, 209. 


In all 





He adds asa reason for having framed this paper,—‘ This ingenu- 
ous account may serve for a full answer to the multiplied sollici- 
tations to the presse, from publick and private p’sons, as well 
without as within the kingdom.’ It would seem that he had been 
requested by many of his friends, to publish an account of his 
travels, which would most certainly have been highly interesting 
at that period. But from this labour he excused himself by alleging 
the multiplicity of his other occupations. He was indeed much 
more bent upon obtaining promotion in the church, and though 
Mr. Darnell says that he disclaimed a bishopric, we cannot believe 
that he would have refused it, if it had been offere! to him. Ina 
letter addressed to the Dean of Litchfield, dated the 22nd of April, 
1665, he speaks in a complaining and ambitious tone of the limited 
dignities which he then enjoyed. 


‘« When IT was Professor of Divinity in the university of Alba Julia, in 
Transylvania, all the Doctors under the Bishop gave mee place ; and the 
prince himself both by tongue and pen, was pleased to honour me with the 
title of ‘* Excellentissimus ” and “Clarissimus.” And in the Greek Church, 
as in Zante and elsewhere, I have observed that the protopapas or chicfe 
priests (equivallent to our doctors here) took place of the nobles there, and 
their wives accordingly, so as that seems to be, I might inlarge with sundry 
observations of the places and honours of the clergy in Mount Libanus and 
Syria, where I have spent some years. But this and many other much 
desired designes, like abortive embryoes, must die with mee, whose life is 
spent in a circular itinerarent drudgery from place to place, to which [ am 
doomed in my old age, to supply personally the severall functions of my 
scattered preferments.”’ "—pp. 234, 235, 
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In another letter of the same year, he says that he little deserved 
the honours which the Dean was anxious he should possess :-—“Thege 
[ have, in consequence of my tardy arrival in England, in part 
escaped, in part I declined them afterwards. Sull I am not without 
hope that [ shall, at one time or other, be relieved from the many 
and burthensome duties which now weigh me down.” In that 
hope, however, he was disappointed, as he died still a mere arch- 
deacon, on the 12th of October, 1676, without having left behind 
him any literary work of importance, proportioned to the eulogies 
which were pronounced in his life-time upon his varied learning 
and abilities. One little treatise of his, entitled ‘ Sacriledge ar- 
raigned and condemned by St. Paul,” has been preserved amongst 
the rubbish of those days. It is filled with pedantry, and a model 
of dullness; it has, moreover, the rare merit of assisting the cause 
of his religious opponents more than his own. 





Arr. I11.—Journal of a Residence m Germany, written during a Pro- 
fessional attendance on their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Du- 
chess of Clarence, (Their Most Gracious Majesties,) during their 
visits to the Courts of that Country, in 1822, 1825 and 1826. By 
William Beattie, M. D., Member of the Reyal College of Physicians. 
London: &c. &c. In two volumes. 8vo. 


Ir would be a curious subject of personal history to enquire by 
what steps the minds of particular individuals arrive at that stage 
of maturity, at which some hidden law of their nature, some un- 
conquerable instinct, compels them to expend all their energies 
upon the production of a book. Some beings, who never dream 
of such a thing at the outset of life, become authors by accident, 
and very often succeed far beyond their expectations. Others there 
are, who seem to have been born with the cacoethes scribendt im- 
pressed upon their foreheads, and who labour from youth upwards 
to shine the brightest among the writers of their age. Of this 
class how very few have accomplished any thing worthy of their 
painful exertions! They come into the world of literature laden 
with a panoply of fine language; their ideas are elevated to a 
standard much above the temperature of the natural atmosphere of 
the mind; they contemplate the most common object through a 
medium which represents it altogether out of its just proportions, 
and in describing it, their aim is, not to render it intelligible, but 
to hide it beneath a blaze of light, which shall dazzle all beholders. 

We had flattered ourselves that the age of Euphuism had long 
since passed away, never to return, It finds no encouragement In 
any one of the numerous systems of liberal education which now 
prevail, nor in the taste of the day, which, being conversant with 
un uninterrupted succession of new works, rather prefers those 
which may be read with the least degree of trouble to the intellect. 
Indeed, if we were called upon to characterize the current style of 
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our literature, we should say that it is the very contrary of the ambi- 
tious—rather too loose and careless, and much more devoid than 
perhaps it ought to be, of strength and harmony, Examples of 
different style have certainly come under our notice, such as 
that famous description of “ ‘The Lord Mayor’s visit to Oxford,” 
written by his chaplain, which our readers may remember. The 
reverend author of that immortal work left nothing unsung—the 
carriage, the horses, the cut of the coachman’s coat, and the 
solemn gravity of bis countenance, big with the importance of his 
charge ; the dress of the Lady Mayoress and her maid, the pace at 
which the cortege moved through the streets of London,—* not 
with that violent and extreme rapidity, which rather astounds than 
cratifies the beholders ; but at that steady and majestic pace which 
is always an indication of real greatness:”—the coiour of the atmos- 
phere, and the dimensions of the clouds, and the dust of the road, 
were all brought before us in the most grandiloquent strains. 
Such a writer as this could not say that “ the weather was delight- 
ful,” without adding that ‘‘ the sun, as though it had been refreshed 
by the copious and seasonable showers that had fallen very recently, 
seemed to rise more bright and clear than usual, and streamed in 
full glory all around, and the whole face of creation gleamed with 
joy!” 

‘It is difficult to understand the process by which men, who must 
have read Homer and Horace, could so far forget the lessons of 
simplicity which these masters had taught them, as to imbue their 
minds with that very love of bombast, which the example of the 
former, and the example as well as the precepts of the latter, ought 
to have induced them to avoid with the most special care. We take 
it for granted that Dr. Beattie has received an Academic educa- 
tion ; and yet, if we are to judge of him from the present work, we 
should be inclined to suppose that he had never read any produc- 


tions save those of Nicholas Rowe, Macpherson, and the Chaplain of 


Oxford memory, to whom we have just alluded. The very spirit of 
the latter seems, by virtue of a literary metempsychosis, to have 
taken possession of all his senses. 


‘ The echo of the last salutation 
Gun has died away; the royal standard 
Floats lightly on the breeze ; the gallant vessel 
Ploughs her way proudly through the waves. 
The last bold features of England— 
The lofty Foreland, and the heights of Walmer, 
Are dimly shadowed on the still warm verge 
Of the horizon. The tide runs fresh-- 
The wind is favourable. 
Two distinguished Admirals command, 
The yatch is manned by experienced seamen— 
Veterans who have unfurled their sails 
In every quarter of the globe, and 
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To every wind of heaven. 
All predict a propitious voyage.’ 


Such is the language in which the Doctor’s journal commences, 
He has given it the form of prose, but we have taken the liberty to 
resolve it into the original blank verse, in which, we presume, it 
must have been written. In doing this we have only left out two 
words, and we have not altered the collocation of a single member 
of any of the sentences. We think that a great part of the first 
chapter, particularly, must, in a former state of existence, have 
appertained to a Pindaric poem. We take another passage, descrip- 
tive of the author’s feelings on reaching the banks of the Rhine :-— 


‘ 


That beautiful river of which 
I have read much, heard much, and fancied more ; 
Whose political history is pregnant 
With such deep interest, and whose legends 
Have been the charm of many an hour. 
The moon, which has not yet the barrier 
Cleared of the ‘“‘ Seven Hills,” is gradually 
Rising on the scene, and her mellow light 
Will shortly the turrets silver upon 
A hundred towers. We shall see their banners 
Dusky waving o’er the stream, We shall see 
‘The glancing of their steel armour as the 
Sentinels sullenly pace the battlements. 
We shall hear the shrill note of the bugle, 
As it floats from tower to tower, and flings 
Upon the ear its thrilling notes 
OF friendship or defiance. 
Hark! the trampling steeds— 
The clash of armour ; 
The soldier’s curse and the maiden’s shriek ; 
The groans of the captive, and the shouts 
Of the conqueror: 
The festive hall, and the donjon keep— 
Ruin, riot, revelry, 
The mingled sounds of victory and despair— 
The monk and the troubadour. 
* ta @ * 


But all these are no more. The feudal lords 

Are no more. ‘The proud banners that crowned these 
Castled heights are no more. ‘The eleven 

Thousand virgins of Cologne are no more. 


We are the more confirmed in our suspicions of the natal condition 
of this Journal, as we find it studded with the songs of a minstrel, 
which would appear to have been originally introduced, for the 
purpose of giving diversity to the metre. One of these is so good, 
that we almost lament the exercise of that critical judgment, by 
which so much capital verse has been transmuted into vapid prose. 
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« The willow weeps upon the grave 

Of every kindred name ; 

Their towers are toppling to the wave— 
All faded, but their fame! 

And I, the last of that proud race, 
No welcome waits for me; 

No spring this withered stem shall grace— 
No leaf this blighted tree ! 


‘ Ah, ‘tis a sad and stirring sight, 

Thus lonely and unknown, 

To pause on each dismantled height, 
That once was all my own! 

For we did part as lovers part, 
I’ve wander’d faint and far; 

But still my heart, like lover’s heart, 
Turned fondly to its star ! 


‘No streams through Judah’s land that flow, 
Nor Arno strewn with flowers, 
Nor lordly Tiber, could bestow 
One ray of those sweet hours— 
Of those sweet hours, beside thy stream, 
When fancy’s fairy train 
Locked up my heart in that sweet dream 
I ne’er shall dream again ! 
‘ My native Rhine! amid thy bowers, 
A pilgrim let me be ! 
Here live my last and lonely hours 
With solitude and thee! 
At length, in yon sweet isle of thine— 
The green turf on my breast— 
And lulled each earthly care of mine, 
How calmly I could rest !’—vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 


But lest the reader might think, that in translating the prose of 
Dr. Beattie into verse, we had taken considerable liberties with the 
text, we shall place before him one more specimen of those flights, in 
which the author is so fond of indulging. Arriving at Altenstein, 
he is astonished, not so much at the varied qualities which every 
thing possesses, as at the novelty by which they are all equally 
characterized. ‘ Here every thing has a new aspect. Nature has 
a new face, and o/d faces a new expression. The forests are new. 
The appearance, even the produce of the fields is new. The 
peasant youths, with their three cocked military hats, buckskin 
breeches, and shoe-buckles of the /ast century, are all new.’ The 
buckles, at all events, we submit, were old, whatever may be said 
of forests which must have seen more than a hundred winters. 
But this is not all. The village maids and matrons, their jerkins, 
their osier baskets, and the families therein, are all ‘ interestingly 
new.’ ‘The urbanity of the court—the rational conversation of the 
officers—the interesting faces and unaffected manners of the ladies— 
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the language, the voices, the uniforms—the civil and military 
decorations—several points of etiquette—the music—the mixed 
military and classic air that pervades the whole—all are new, and 
not more new than pleasing.’ It must be owned that if all these 
latter objects, the urbanity of the court, the rational conversation 
of the ofticers, and the interesting faces and unaffected manners of 
the ladies, were really so new to Dr. Beattie as he represents, 
inferences must be drawn, by no means favourable to the courtly 
circles with which he had previously been conversant in England, 
We do believe, however, that such inferences would be most un- 
justifiable, and that the assertions which he makes, ought not to be 
taken in any other than a poetical sense, his object being to write 
what he supposed would be received as a sparkling and effective 
paragraph, calculated to display his powers of composition, Pas- 
sages like those which we have transposed into blank verse, and 
like that, which we have just given in its textual order, occur so 
frequently in these two volumes, that we should have contented 
ourselves with an exceedingly brief notice of them, if we did not 
meet now and then with some familiar traits of the personal history 
of our present gracious sovereign, which, though not very impor- 
tant, are nevertheless full of interest. We all feel a pleasure in 
perusing these little details of the domestic economy of a king, 
whose patriot-name will hereafter stand among the most illus- 
trious of which our annals can boast. 


‘ During the eight days’ journey to this country, His Royal Highness 
has not dined more than twice. He breakfasted in the morning at seven, 
upon tea and asimple slice of dry toast—Spartan fare, in abstinence at 
least, if not in substance.—A slight luncheon, consisting of cold fowl, 
Westphalia ham, veal, or gibier—the latter a favourite viand—was pre- 
pared, and put into a small basket in the chariot. One or more of these, 
with bread, formed the staple banquet of the day, and were resorted to at 
pleasure. 

‘At night, on arriving at the inn, His Royal Highness took tea—and 
only green tea—of which a supply was brought from Ghent. This summed 
up the days’ entertainment. However late the hour or potent the in- 
fusion, the beverage, I understand, never interferes with His Royal 
Highness’s rest. Such is the power of long habit. 

‘This system of abstinence is always attended with the best conse- 
quences. It supplies what, under a more generous regimen, exercise alone 
could ensure,—health and activity; and with these, their never failing 
accompaniment, cheerfulness.’—vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 


| Again, we find him at Altenstein, like the careful father of a 
family, examining the accounts of his expenditure. 


‘No man can be more attentive and anxious to limit and reduce his ex- 
penditure, as much as that is possible or consistent with his exalted station, 
than His Royal Highness. 

*He looks over all the accounts himself, sums up, calculates, adjusts, 
and compares, nicely balancing every item. 
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‘When the first account of the expenditure from England to Altenstein 
was yesterday given in, he examined it for half an hour with great atten- 
tion, and expressed much surprise at the smallness of the amount. “ I 
advise you to take it back and recalculate the items. It is impossible that 
I can have travelled from Antwerp to Altenstein for this sum. How many 
miles is it? I observe—here it is specified in stages—nine days from the 
coast—fifteen persons—sixteen horses—three carriages—estafeite included, 
—one horse being charged for each person.” 

* % * * * * 


‘The account has been recalculated minutely, and returned this morn- 
ing. His Royal Highness is now perfectly convinced that the journey has 
been accomplished for the sum specitied :—no more having been drawn. He 
expressed additional pleasure and surprise, and enclosed it tothe treasurer. 
«“ There is no man,” he added, “ a better judge of accounts than Barton, 
and none more particular and correct. This will please him.” ’"—vol. i. 
pp. 39—41. 


From another passage, under the head of Ems, we learn with 
pain, that the King has long been subject to that distressing com- 
plaint, the asthma, which has afflicted most of the members of his 
family. 

‘Ems, June 16th.—His Royal Highness, as a patient, takes freely 
whatever is prescribed, and with that measure of confidence which is 
always gratifying to the physician, and, in certain cases, contributes not a 
little to accelerate the cure. During his present illness, I am usually asked 
about what hour the medicine will take effect,and the attack subside. To 
such questions the answers must always be more or less hazardous—yet must 
beanswered. Last night the spasm was protracted nearly an hour beyond 
the time predicted. ‘* Well, Doctor, you thought this fit would abate by 
nine o'clock, now youobserve it is near ten.— Well, well, it can't be helped.” 
This said, he became perfectly calm. The paroxysm subsided so far, that 
he was able to retire to bed, and enjoy some hours of refreshing sleep. 

* * * % * 


* 

‘June 25th.—The Royal Duke’s asthmatic attack is now over. It began 
on the 12th with the usual symptoms. Two days ago it gradually subsided, 
and to-day he walked out, and continues perfectly convalescent. ‘The only 
thing to be feared, and which is rendered probable by the sultry state of the 
weather, is a relapse. During the fortnight, His Royal Highness has gone to 
bed every night at, or before, eleven o’clock, and in no instance was obliged 
toget up before half-past five. It would be difficult to say to what cause this 
remarkable mitigation of symptoms is to be attributed. In all probability, 
much benefit has accrued from change of diet, air, exercise, and situation. 
Thishas been the easiest attack His Royal Highness hasexperienced for four- 
and-twenty years. 1 have been seven nights on the watch, not from any 
hecessity suggested by the symptoms, but from a sense of the high responsi: 
bility of the situation in which I am placed. To attend a patient in London, 
Where the first talent and experience of the day may be called to our assist- 
ance at a minutes’ notice, affords confidence and removes anxiety ; but to 
attend a similar case in Germany, where no such professional resources are 
open to us, is a duty of increased weight and consideration. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I have been greatly assisted in the discharge of my duties, by 
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that frank and gratifying confidence, which His Royal Highness hasdeigned 
toreposeinme. The confidence of his patient 1s, in every case, of first rate 
importance to the physician. In the former it inspires hope, and in the 
latter, gives a twofold efficacy to the salutary resources of his art. 

‘ The right of interrogation has been duly exercised by His Royal High- 
ness during the attack. When administering the different medicines sug- 
gested by the symptoms present, he has generally desired me to explain to 
him ‘why exhibited in this or that form, how, why, and with what com- 
bined, their nature, properties, and the indications they were intended to 
fulfil.” These were questions which, at times, I felt difficulty, often 
delicacy in answering. To one of them he was pleased to add the follow. 
ing complimert :—* I will do you the justice to say that, although a young 
physician, the medicines you have given me during my illness have fully 
answered the purpose intended. I have not got so easily over it for many 
years.” ’—vol. i. pp. 262—265. 


Another extract will exhaust all the further information which 


Dr. Beattie has given us, with respect to His Majesty’s usual 
habits. 


June 6th.—Air and exercise are those essentials to health and longevity 
which His Royal Highness observes with strict and uniform punctuality, 
His walks here have occasionally extended to four, are very seldom of less 
than two hours’ duration, and generally taken at the hottest period of 
the day. 

‘When prevented by the state of the weather, from indulging in out- 
door exercise, His Royal Highness uses the large drawing-room as a sub- 
stitute, with one or more windows thrown open, so as to afford the best 
means of counteracting the effects of temporary confinement. 

‘ If vigour of constitution is to be acquired or improved by the quantum 
of exercise thus taken, without fatigue, His Royal Highness may anticipate 
a hale and green old age. 

‘In travelling, whenever the carriages halt at a fresh relay, it is his 
custom to alight and employ the interval, though only five minutes, in 
exercise. 

‘Iu wet or damp weather he never ventures abroad, not even in the car- 
riage, without adopting the precaution of wearing galoches. 

‘7th.—I was to-day charged with the presentation of a gold snuff-box to 
an officer of the Prussian garrison stationed at Ehrenbreitstein. I have 


seldom had it in my power to communicate so much satisfaction as this 
flattering memorandum afforded. 


¥ * * a * ” 


‘9th.—The Princess Royal of Prussia has arrived, and will make a 
stay of some weeks at the baths. I had this morning the honour to convey 
to Her Royal Highness a complimentary message on her arrival. She is 
attended by a numerous suite, aud was welcomed to the place with every 
demonstration of public respect. 

* 10¢h.—I am often surprised at the facility which His Royal Highness 
evinces in conversing upon a variety of topics, which might be thought 
entirely foreign to the natural channel of his thoughts and pursuits. 
uniformly remark, that with whomsoever he enters into conversation, he 
accomodates himself to the topic in which that individual is known, oF 
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supposed, to take most interest, and upon which he may be more easily 
drawn out. With the soldier he discusses the merits of the last campaign, 
or enters into a dissertation upon military tactics. With the senator some 
popular question of the cabinets. With respect to one subject, wherewith 
the glory of England is so interwoven, I repeat the words of a distin- 
euished admiral who dined here to-day :— 
° «J am astonished” said he, “ at the thorough knowledge which His 
Royal Highness retains of naval affairs;—so minute, and laid down in 
such accurate detail, 1 was quite taken by surprise. I had often heard of 
the Duke’s excellent memory, but confess | was not prepared to find it 
exemplified by such instances as you heard to-day. I had, myself, hardly 
any distinct recollection of the lieutenant, but His Royal Highness remem- 
bers every officer of the ship; and not their names only, but their family. 
This must be little less than forty-five years ago.” 

‘ Note-—Ceux qui me connaissent, scavent que je suis plus propre a 
rompre uve lance qu’a filer une intrigue ! 

‘Such was the answer of Count Maurice of Saxe, to General Schmettau. 

* * * * * a 

‘26th—On post days His Royal Highness generally employs from 
two tothree hours in correspondence. The method of answering ail letters 
by autograph is habitual, and always appears to afford him satisfaction. 
Upon my making some observation during his late attack, to induce him 
to limit his application on this head, His Royal Highness replied, **1 admit 
the propriety of your suggestion; but I must keep the practice of letter 
writing :—I have always done so, and one day or other I may have still 
more oceasion for it.’’’—vol. ii. pp. 157—160. 


We have here very few anecdotes of the petty German courts, 
which the author had the opportunity of visiting in company with 
his royal patrons. He is most laborious in his descriptions of fétes, 
coaches, liveries, and studs of horses; of promenades and theatres, 
cities, towns and villages, with which every body is acquainted. 
But of the distinguished personages with whom his situation as 
physician to the Duke and Duchess of Clarence brought him into 
contact, he is, generally, either wholly silent, or prodigal in sense- 
less adulation. Thus, the Duke of Saxe Meiningen is ‘a perfect 
adept in equestrian graces.’ ‘The young Prince (of Hohenlohe- 
Langenbourg) and. his cousin, are two of the handsomest knights 1 
have met with in any country.’ The young Prince and Princess of 
Saxe Weimar are, not only ‘extremely interesting children,’ but 
fit originals for the Cherubini of Raphael, or the Amores Volitantes 
of Rubens.’ ‘Some years must yet roll away before he can draw 
the sword from the scabbard which his father wore on the field of 
Waterloo. His yet fairer sister, if I mistake not, is formed for the 
achievement of more bloodless victories,’ and then follows a Greek 
quotation, in which this child, with a doll in her arms, is compared 
toa blazing star! The Prince E of B is described as ‘a 
second Claudius, buta Claudius Pulcher!’ The Prince of Hesse 
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Cassel and the two princes of Philippsthal are immortalized by the 








t. as “the Three Graces’! Nothing can exceed the rapture of 
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this sober physician in describing a Saxon beauty. ‘In every 
movement and attitude, the line of beauty preserved its ascen. 
dancy.’” ‘We fancied we saw under her beautifully turned and 
drooping shoulders, the flickering wings of a Psyché’! ‘Tp 
gazing upon her, we were forcibly reminded of Raphael’s angels,’ 
Not satisfied with these effusions, the man gives us an elaborate 
description of her eyes, lips, cheeks, hands, hair, her stays, and 
even her belt! Even the amiable character of the late Queen 
Dowager of Wurtemberg, loses a portion of its native grace in the 
hands of this flatterer. We give his allusion to her, however, on 
account of the anecdote of Napoleon with which it is connected. 


‘ The Queen has something exceedingly prepossessing in her manner and 
conversation. There are few whom, after a very brief acquaintance, she 
does not attach to her for life. She seems to possess the true art of securing 
the fidelity of subjects, and the unflinching attachment of friends. Napo- 
leon entertained a very exalted opinion of Her Majesty, and took every 
opportunity to evince, by word and action, the high estimate which he had 
formed of her qualities, both of mind and heart. Several anecdotes are 
recorded of him during his imperial visits to this court. He slept here on 
his way to head his last, and fatal, northern expedition. He was confess. 
edly a disciple of the fatalists. He told the Queen that he had, all along, 
had a presentiment that, after the age of forty-five, all his military projects 
would miscarry, and fortune take a final leave of his standards. 

‘The Queen enquired upon what principle he founded such an appre- 
hension. He did not know. It was an old presentiment ; but when, or in 
what it originated, he could not tell. It was his opinion, however, that 
men, generally succeeded but rarely, even in the common business of life 
after that age, and never achieved any thing great or lasting. He con- 
sidered that at this period of life, there was a general decay of intellect— 
often rapid, but always in proportion to the vigour of its early developement, 
In proof of this he adduced instances ; and, at last, proceeded on his way 
to exhibit the most striking znstance of all in his own person,—to verify 
the presentiment.’—vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 


The court of the Queen was conducted with as much simplicity 
as it was possible. Her dinner hour was. one o’clock. It was 
the etiquette for gentlemen to appear in boots. A ludicrous oc- 
currence is mentioned by the Doctor, that shews the facility 
with which English travellers were admitted to her presence. 


‘One day a “ person of distinction ” was announced. ‘Deeming it might 
be considered a mark of disloyalty if he passed through Stutgardt without 
being presented to the Queen, he had come to Louisburg for that express 
purpose.” 

* Accessible at all times to the faithful subjects of her brother’s throne, 
Her Majesty made ready to receive the stranger with becoming ceremony. 
The officers of the household attended, and the Grand Marshal of the 
palace presented ‘‘ Mr. from London,” in due form. A speech fol- 
lowed, but it betrayed the speaker, or shewed at least that it was his first 
act of diplomacy. The audience was suddenly broken up,—the Queen 
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withdrew, and the stranger, retiring with the royal functionary, felt that he 
had “ caught a Tartar.” 

‘The individual, it may be added, was an inferior clerk in the button 
manufactory of Messrs. , and dressed in the extremity of fashion. The 
Queen, in relating this anecdote, laughed heartily at the recollection of the 
mock heroic speech, and other burlesque circumstances attending the 
special presentation.—-Specie decipimur omnes.’—vol. ii. pp. 44, 45. 


The Queen Dowager had for many years fixed her summer resi- 
dence in the Black Forest, chiefly on account of the benefit which 
che derived from the periodical use of the waters of Deinach. In 
that retirement, she divested herself altogether of her royal cha- 
racter, and entered into the pastimes and occupations of private 
life. The inferior peasantry of the district were invited, at stated 
times, to the celebration of games, peculiar to the forest. Music 
and dancing were heard at all hours. Besides Her Majesty’s own 
band, there were generally itinerant Bohemian musicians, who 
varied the entertainment. The picture which the author gives of 
the Queen’s life in that favourite retreat, is among the few passages 
which may be read in his volumes with pleasure. 

‘The hours and domestic arrangements of Her Majesty’s household 
are managed with primitive simplicity; every thing worthy of imitation she 
recommends by personal example. 

‘At the head of these is the practice of early rising, which is universal 
with the Court, as it is with all classes of the community. 

‘The Queen is every morning visible at six o'clock, nor does the vigout 
of her mind allow even bodily indisposition to interfere with the extreme 
regularity of her habits, unless under circumstances of urgent necessity. 

‘The economy of time, and the nicely adjusted proportions in which it 
is distributed to the various and important duties of the day, attest the wise 
and judicious employment of a matériel, which no art can accumulate, 
which the next moment may forfeit, and in the wise appropriation of which 
consists the true philosophy of life. 

‘Between six and seven o'clock at latest, breakfast is served to each 
member of the household, in his respective chamber, after the French 
fashion. It consists of coffee, warm milk, and fresh rolls, and is left on 
the toilet-table for the solitary repast of the inmate or guest. 

‘The social breakfast of England is unknown in this country, unless 
where occasionally introduced. The Queen and her ladies all follow the 
national custom of breakfasting thus early, and alone. 

‘From this hour till dinner, is allotted as the season for business or study. 
The ladies enjoy the comfort of a dishabille, kuitting, and needle-work ; 
the gentlemen that of their dressing-gown, a novel, and sofa. Unless 
on extraordinary occasions, it is rare that either quit their apartment 
wich before the hour of dinner. This, however, does not preclude friendly 
and familiar visits. The ladies are not afraid of being surprised in the 
“isguise of a morning dress, or with their temples clustered with papillots. 
They do not comprehend how a visit under such circumstances should 
frighten them from their strict propriety, or make them blush to appear,—— 
as the finest forms of ancient Greece appeared,—undistorted by modern 
‘orsets—the dictates of a barbarous fashion,—which, originally intended as 
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a corrective for spinal obliquity, became a fruitful cause of it ;—-that js 
till the recent and immortal Calisthenics were introduced ! 
‘ Dinner.—At one o’clock the band takes its station under the windows 
of the drawing-room. The company assemble from their several apan. 
ments; the usual compliments, and conversation, for which the weather 
here, as every where else, is a fertile resource, is kept up till the Queen is 
announced by the opening of the folding-doors of the royal entré.. 

‘The centlemen now file off to the left, and the ladies to the righ 

o » . . . > 
forming a crescent, in the middle of which Her Majesty, led by her roy | 
brother, pauses to receive the homage of her household, and the presenta. 
tion of such guests, as rank or circumstances may have brought to her 
table. In these cases, the goodness of her heart, her courtly and prepos. 
sessing manner, never fail to put the stranger at his ease, and to shew how 
little native dignity requires the specious accessaries of pomp and “ cir. 
cumstance” to give it effect. 

‘ After addressing obliging enquiries, as is her custom, to every indivi. 
dual in the circle, the doors of the banquet-room are thrown open; Her 
Majesty, leaning on the arm of His Royal Highness, enters, and takes her 
seat near the centre of the table, with the Duke on her right, and the guest 
of the day occupying the chair on her left. The company immediately 
follow, by two and two, the chamberlain offering his arm to the lady who 
has the right of precedence; and the others, following according to their 
birth or station in the household, take their places round the table, of oval 
form and liberal dimensions. In the centre is a plateau richly ornamented, 
and exhibiting, in tasteful distribution, bouquets of fruits and flowers, some 
natural, others artificial. Vases of precious metal, and baskets of filigree- 
work, each with an appropriate complement of flowers or fruit, are stationed 
at regular intervals along the centre of the table, producing a very pleasing 
effect, and diverting the eye during the intervals of the successive courses. 

‘ Before each guest are placed two square pieces of bread, black and 
white : the furmer is that of general preference. Three small crystal flasks, 
holding something less than a pint, are arranged in front of each plate, one 
containing white Rhenish or Neckar wine, the other Claret or Burgundy, 
and the third, excellent spring water. Thus accommodated, every one 
drinks according to his liking, and quaffs the pure juice, or reduces it by 
dilution to the standard of his taste and habit. This is very agreeable; it 
prevents much unnecessary and much unmeaning compliment. Conver- 
sation suffers no interruption from the Gothic custom of giving and accept- 
ing pledges; of being compelled, or of compelling others to drop the 
knife and fork at a signal, and to drink, malgré soz. 

‘ The same attention to general convenience is observed in serving the 
dinner, All the carving of joints and cutting up of poultry is perpetrated 
agreeably to Horace’s maxim, not before the eyes of the company, no" 
oculis subjecta, but behind the scenes, or at the sideboard, and thence dis- 
tributed at table secundum regulam. At the sideboard stands the maitre 
d’hétel in his state uniform, and keeping a vigilant eye on the performance. 
On his right and left two silver censers are constantly burning, serving the 
double purpose of diffusing an agreeable incense over the apartment, and 
of resioring to their legitimate temperature such dishes as have lost 4 
degree or two by a careless or premature importation from the kitchen. 

‘ Behind Her Majesty's chair stand two pages in blue and silver. Behind 
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every other al table a servant in livery, consisting of orange faced with black, 
and terminating, inferiorly, in a pair of high-heeled, powerful Hessian boots. 
The latter peculiarity, it 1s probable, originates in the precautionary habits 
of feudal times, When the retainers who assisted at the feast might be sum- 
moned the next moment to mount and take part in the fight. At firat 
sight such equipment appears rather uncouth. In a country where carpets 
are never laid down in the eating apartments, the clattering of a score of 
ron heels is attended with some noise in their various evolutions on the 
parquet. The ear, however, soon accommodates itself to the case; and 
long custom renders it rather agreeable than otherwise. The Germans are 
totally a military people; every conversation turns upon warlike reminis- 
cences; and to put one of these fine fellows of six feet into shoes and socks, 
would be like dismounting a life-guardsman. The degradation would be 
felt by either party ; bat the German would experience in the transforma- 
tion rather a sense of emasculation than of practical reprimand. 

‘During the repast, several of the more choice and costly wines of France 
or Spain are handed round in glasses, repeated at short intervals, and 
generally in fresh variety. Dishes of elaborate study, and alluring in 
scent and aspect, are in constant progress round the circle, sufficient to 
tempt an epicure beyond his strength, and to pamper the most fastidious 
appetite. 

‘Her Majesty, opposite to whom I have had the honour of a place, dines 
sparingly, and limits her diet almost exclusively to vegetable and farina- 
ceous dishes, accompanied with a glass of Malaga during dinner. She 
observed to me jocularly to-day after dinner, ‘‘The ladies will never admit, 
in England, that they can possibly have gout; there is something in the 
name so offensive to their delicacy; but I assure you I make no secret of 
the matter, and suffer from gout exceedingly at times.” 

‘At the conclusion of dinner, which seldom occupies a full hour, Her 
Majesty rises from table, and retiring to the drawing-room in the same 
manner she entered, is followed by the company as before. Here she con- 
verses affably with her guests during the time that coffee and liqueurs are 
handed round the circle, first partaking of the former herself, and then 
recommending the beverage to others. This being the winding up of the 
entertainment, Her Majesty retires to her private apartments, or enters her 
carriage—which is always in waiting at this hour, if the weather be favour- 
able—and, accompanied by His Royal Highness, takes a drive of some 
hours through the romantic passes of the forest. The company then sepa- 
rate; some retiring to the quiet indulgence of an aprés diner, others to take 
stroll through some of the picturesque and shadowy windings of the forest, 
—to mix with the company at the baths,—to join a donkey party to the 
tuins Sablestein,—and all to do as they please. 

‘At five o'clock tea is announced, and, as often as the weather will 
permit, served in the open air. This is a delightful variety, and possesses 
all the attractions of a little féte champétre. The three favourite spots to 
which Her Majesty resorts on these occasions, are Wilhelmshdhe, a beau- 
tiful Dorie temple, on a commanding eminence at the verge of the forest, 
overhung by a steep lofty ridge of pines, and combining, in one view, every 
striking or interesting feature of the landscape. 

‘The second is the Tower of Sablestein, already alluded to, which takes 
amuch greater extent of country, and presents a most interesting bird’s- 
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eye view of the forest, the village, and baths,—the clear rapid stream by 
which they are intersected,—the rich green stripe of meadow through 
which it meanders,—the gardens, and shrubberies, and, crowning all, the 
deep forest curtain which nature, in wild luxuriance, has drawn around 
this peaceful retreat. 

‘The third is the Rose-garten, and properly so called, from the luxy. 
riance and variety with which the rose is here made to answer the Purposes 
of rural embellishment. 

‘ At these parties the band is always in attendance, and the conductor, 
an intelligent man and scientific musician, never fails, by the judicious 
selection of his pieces, to captivate the minds as well as the ears of the 
company.’ —vol. i. pp. 314—322. 

We have no fancy for collecting the many compliments which 
were paid to the royal travellers during their excursions in Ger- 
many; compliments, which they certainly well deserved, and which 
are rather diminished than augmented in their value by the fulsome 
phraseology of the author, who here relates them. The enume- 
ration of such ceremonies is, generally, tiresome enough; Dr. 
Reattie renders them still more so, by the elaborate style in which 
he amplifies every trifling circumstance attending these displays 
of courtly attention. He is particularly delighted with the recep- 
tion which the party experienced at Altenstein, and favours us 
with a loose translation of some verses that were addressed to the 
Duchess. Her Majesty is so great a favourite with the public, that 
we have no fear of being ranked amongst her flatterers, if, on ac- 
count of the subject, we transcribe these stanzas. 


‘ Oh, let our simple garland bind thee, 
Flowrets from thy native tree. 
Though rustic hands the pledge have twined thee, 
’Tis our hearts that welcome THEE ! 
This garland to thine eye appealing, 
Speaks thy country’s cherished feeling, 
And the welcome wreaths we twine, 
Are forest flowers of Altenstein,* 
Apftxatpt! 
‘ Flowers upon thy path we scatter, 
With lowly hand, but spirit true. 
Tuov wilt not despise the latter, 
Nurtured where thy virtues grew ! 
Thy welcome every voice is greeting, 
Thy welcome every lip repeating : 
Music wakes its sweetest tone 
To bid Tee welcome to thine own— 
ApvévaivE! 
‘ Mid those mountains memory gathers 
Many a glorious deed of old !— 
Vale and forest, where thy Fatners, 
The sceptre and the cross upheld! 


* Pronounced A ltenstyne. 
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Welcome to the scenes of youth ! 
To hearts of love and lips of truth ! 
All hail, and, hark, from rock and stream, 
Echo answers to our theme, 
Apfuaipé! 
‘Hail, Daucurer of a house of heroes, 
Wielding sceptre, sword, and pen ! 
Whose guardian spirits hovering near us, 
Watch the weal of Mernincen ! 
Peace be thine where’er thou art— 
Health on cheek, and joy at heart! 
And in thine own adopted far-land 
Many—many a birth-day garland, 


Aviraip£!’ 

—vol. ii. pp. 60, 61. 

Tales of love and superstitious legends have such charms for 

Dr. Beattie, that he has inserted several in his work, manifestly 

for the purpose of filling it up. Even he, defective as his taste 

must be, could hardly have hoped that they would have detained 

the most ordinary reader. In turning over the leaves we marked 

an anecdote of the ex-King of Sweden, whom the author saw at 
Frankfort. 


‘ Met the ex-K1Nc taking his solitary evening walk in the gardens, He is 
aman of imposing exterior, with a firm upright military port. His dress, 
in cut and colour, resembles that of an English gentleman ; blue coat, gilt 
buttons, fastened close round the gorge; light blue pantaloons; well-polished 
Hessian boots; and a cane of considerable weight and dimensions. He 
observed, with an air of suspicion or scrutiny, every individual that passed ; 
a person of his peculiar eccentricities of mind, and strange vicissitudes of 
worldly circumstance, must always excite curiosity and attention where- 
ever he appears ; but individuals, I am told, have carried this propensity 
a little too far, so as to forget the delicacy and courtesy due to, and ex- 
pected by, the royal exile. This, it also appears, he has both remarked and 
resented, and in terms surpassing verbal remonstrance. He is a man of 
impetuous temperament; and this, fostered by the proud accessaries of 
family history, renders him a little over-sensitive on the point of etiquette, 
and prone to resent any thing that appears to infringe upon his prerogative. 
Not long since, a person of consideration, attracted by this royal pheno- 
menon, carried his curiosity so far as to follow him in his evening walk, 
which led to a challenge; the gentleman, however, excused himself the 
intended honour, on the plea of inferior rank. 


‘Numerous anecdotes are in circulation respecting the last of the - 


Swedes; some creditable, others extremely bizarre. 1 am cautioned, in 
tase | should meet him again, not to express the slightest curiosity by look, 
word, or manner, as he will not bear to be stared at. Yet, notwithstanding 
his sensitiveness on this point, he takes his usual walk at that period of 
the day when the gardens are most frequented, and when it is the exclusive 
business of the evening to talk and to stare.’—vol. i. pp. 150, 151. 


, [t would seem from Dr. Beattie’s dedication, that he intended 
‘ese volumes as ‘a contribution to the Aistorical literature’ of his 
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country. His ideas of the character of history must be very pe- 
culiar, for if his journal partake of it in any degree, it must consist of 
the least important details with which the lives of princes happen 
to be connected. Dinners, balls, concerts, court ceremonies, boar 
hunts, theatrical performances, birth-day odes, illuminations, te; 
parties, military reviews, and galas, must form, in the Doctor’s opi- 
nion, the very essence of history, since it is of such affairs he prin- 
cipally treats. We know not whether he is at present upon the 
royal establishment ; if he be, we should advise him to remain 
there, but to mix up his name no more with ‘ contributions to the 
historical literature of his country.’ We should recommend him, 
moreover, if he have any notion of again threatening the public with 
a book, to read before-hand the well known models of English 
composition, to re-form his style altogether, and most particularly 
to cure, if by his skill he can cure, his tendency to adulation 
and small talk, The language of a Parasite sounds harshly and 
unnaturally from the lips or the pen of an Englishman. The 
frippery and gossip of the drawing-room, are barely tolerable in 
those conversations, which have no object beyond a forgetfulness of 
time: in a book they become a public nuisance. 











Aur IV.—Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his Shipwreck, and 
consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many, and highly interesting Events in his Life, from the 
year 1733 to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss 
Jane Porter. In three volumes. 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 
1831. 


We confess, that when we first perused these volumes, so forcible 
and so fascinating was the impression which they made upon our 
memory, that we did not think, for some time, of questioning the 
genuineness of the varied details which they contain. The form of 
the Diary is so well sustained throughout, the incidents look sv ex- 
ceedingly like real occurrences, and are so perfectly in keeping with 
each other, the turn of idea and expression savours so much of the 
last century, and the costume, the manners, the fashion of the 
day are so accurately observed, that we were easily beguiled into 
the belief, that we were reading a narrative of fact, as little resem- 
bling a fiction as any production of the kind that ever came under 
our notice. Robinson Crusoe, though written with a marvellous 
degree of probability, ultimately deceives nobody. We go through 
it with unqualified delight, and feel no pain when we discover, 4s 
we may in the very first chapter, that it is the creation of a highly 
gifted fancy. But we venture to say that Sir Edward Seaward’s 
narrative will deceive ninety-nine outofa hundred readers. The very 
fulness of its details, ample even to weariness as they occasion 
ally are, tends, more than almost any other feature of the work, to 
produce this delusion. Historical events connected with the Wes! 
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indies, with the war that broke out between this country and 
Spain 1 1739, and the frequent introduction of the names of per- 
sons who are well known to have existed, and to have been con- 
cerned in some of the transactions which are mentioned in the 
narrative, give countenance to it in so many ways, and from so 
wanv diferent quarters, that, upon arriving at the conclusion, we 
feel not the slightest disposition to doubt the veracity of any part 
of the production. 

A little reflection, however, brings with it some unpleasant sus- 
picions. If the Diary had really been written seventy years ago, 
why was it not published before? It is so interesting in itself, so 
honourable to the supposed writer and his family, that if it had 
been framed so long, and read generally by a large circle of re- 
latives, it must have fallen, before this time, into the clutches of 
the all-devouring press. At least, extracts from it would have been 
preserved in the periodical journals; or some allusions to it, or to 
its author, would have been found in the records of the time. This 
is not the case, be it observed, of a Diary which for many years had 
lain concealed, and been recently discovered by chance ; nor is it 
the case of a private individual who kept a Diary for his own use, 
and handed it over to his family, under injunctions of secresy. 
On the contrary, it is said to have been written by the author for 
his nepbews and nieces, who, doubtless, would have multiplied 
copies of so singular a story, and circulated its wonders. Sir Edward 
is not represented as a private individual. He appears as the dis- 
coverer of a group of islands, to which, for a while, his name was 
given; heis said to have colonized one of them, to have governed 
it, to have negotiated about it with our own, and with foreign go- 
vernments, and in short to have performed many public acts, which 
must have handed down his name to us in some shape or other. 
But, alas! we nowhere find a trace of the existence of any such 
individual. His name may be looked for in vain, in all the bio- 
graphies. ‘Ihe laborious Bryan Edward has altogether overlooked 
the discovery and settlement of the Seaward Islands, and seems 
not to have known a syllable of the romantic account of them, 
which Miss Jane Porter has had the good fortune to obtain. 

The fair editor has most cautiously omitted to exhibit a single 
aithenticated document, by which the narrative which she presents 
to the public might be introduced, as it were, with a good cha- 
racter. She states, that the manuscripts from which it is taken 
were put into her hands ‘ by the representative of their much re- 
spected writer.’ This assertion might be perfectly true, and yet 
the manuscripts might contain only a fiction. In such cases as 
these we usually expect and receive the best evidence that can be 
had of genuineness, which is a very different thing from authenti- 
city. The name and address of the possessor of the manuscript 
are given; the length of time in which it had been in his posses- 
sion is added, together with a statement of the manner in which, 
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and the persons from whom, it had been handed down to 
him. But here we have nothing of the kind. We are not tol 
the name of the individual who is said to be the owner of 
the original Diary ; we are not told by the editor who Sir Edward 
Seaward was; she does not say by whom the Diary was written: 
she. simply calls it ‘Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary.’ She does 
not assert that Sir Edward Seaward wrote and kept this Diary ; 
but she veils an insinuation of this kind, from which many readers 
would collect as much, in the following language. ‘ That jt 
was begun with no other view than to keep such a table of refer. 
ence for the writer’s own future use, appears from certain internal 
evidence in the early part of the journal itself; and that it was 
afterwards completed for a dearer object, a note, which was an- 
nexed to it, most affectingly shews.’ A\l this may be true, and yet 
the Diary may be an invention. A practised writer might, without 
difficulty, set forth a nicely concocted text, from the anternal evi- 
deuce of which many things might be made to appear, and many 
things most affectingly shewn, and yet his text might not be 
gospel. Miss Jane Porter adds, ‘ that besides the regular diary- 
books in the possession of my friend, there are many loose papers 
in the same case with them, by which it appears that Sir Edward 
Scaward was born in the year 1710 or 1711, and departed this life 
in the year 1774, at his seat in Gloucestershire.’ This word, appears, 
is very convenient to the editor. It commits her own veracity in 
no way whatever, beyond the mere assertion that the papers so re- 
present the date of his birth. But where was his seat in Glouces- 
tershire? What was its name? Her silence concerning these little 
adjuncts, and the generality of her reference to Gloucestershire, 
look, it must be owned, a little suspicious. 

Miss Jane Porter further states, that her task as editor was 
light, ‘ being chiefly confined to alterations in the old style of or- 
thography, to that of the present standard; and a little similar 
change, where the antiquated grammar, or rather anti-grammatical 
construction presented any awkwardness.’ With all due deference 
to the lady we must observe, that the English language used in the 
latter part of the reign of George II., was not so antiquated as to 
present any difficulties to a modern reader. Even if it were such, 
an editor of so much literary experience as Miss Jane Porter would, 
we apprehend, have retained, and not removed, the orthographical 
and grammatical peculiarities of that period, inasmuch as they 
would have afforded strong presumptive proof in favour of the 
genuineness of the Diary in question. 

But the fictitious character of the narrative is demonstrated, by 
the editor’s caution in avoiding to inform us precisely, of ‘ the cer- 
tain islands in the Caribbean Sea,’ which are said to have been 
discovered by Sir Edward Seaward, and upon one of which he was 
shipwrecked. She says that they may be found in o/d charts in the 
neighbourhood of the Seranillas ; but until he, on being cast ashore 
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there, discovered them to be habitable, they had been marked 
down as a Cluster of barren rocks only, whose dangerous reef 
warned ships to avoid them.’ _ There are many groups of islands 
near the Seranillas, and indeed in the neighbourhood of the whole 
of the Mosquito shore ; but they have all names, and yet Miss Jane 
Porter gives no name to her ‘ certain islands.’ In the Diary they 
are indeed called Seaward Islands, but that appellation is un- 
known to our maps, and indeed if it ever existed, would have fallen 
into disuse upon the restoration of them (they having been eventu- 
ally restored, as it is said,) to the Spanish crown. 

We must, therefore, treat the work before us, as a tale after the 
manner of De Foe, a conclusion to which we have come with no 
little reluctance, as there are a thousand things in these volumes, 
which we could most ardently wish to have been true. We have 
vever seen the sacred and endearing every-day intercourse of 
husband and wife, painted in more natural and attractive language, 
than it is in this narrative. The affectionate, submissive, con- 
iding conduct of the one; her never failing fund of good sense ; 
her happy counsels ; her entire identification with her husband 
under all circumstances ; her star-like relation to him, from whom 
she seems to borrow all her light; her courage under danger; her con- 
tentedness to die if she died with him ; the native and incorruptible 
innocence and simplicity of her mind, and the truly feminine 
feeling which she exhibits upon every occasion, make it difficult 
for us to believe that her portrait has not been painted from the 
life. The conduct of her lord is equally amiable, he differing 
from her only by the proper manliness of his character. He never 
speaks of her but in terms of the most charming tenderness. She 
is always the dearest object of his hopes and exertions, and he 
talks of her in almost every page of his Diary; yet there is no 
profane display of his attachment; he discloses with the utmost 
candour all that he thinks and feels about her, and we never tire 
of his uxoriousness. This engaging feature of the work is, it must 
uot be denied, quite out of the ordinary routine of the novelist, 
who, satisfied with seeing his lovers lawfully married, never attempts 
o follow them throughout their wedded career. 

Indeed it would seem that the author’s love for his wife, whom 
he is said to have lost in the year 1749, was, in a great measure, 
the cause of his having commenced in 1756-7, this Diary at all. 
“I feel her loss so deeply,” he is represented to have said in a 
note to his Diary, “ that nothing less than the power of God could 
support me under my bereavement. But | live in the certain bope 
of meeting her again, and for ever, in the mansions of the blessed. 
And I thank her Heavenly Father and mine, that he has put it into 
my mind to set in order the narrative of my life, to amuse me the 
while, For, in so doing, I seem to live my days over again with 
her who was every thing to me on earth, And in this, | not only 


ind consolation, but sometimes feel a bright sunshine, like one of 
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her own smiles, warm the sepulchral chamber of my heart. Shouid 
my nephews and nieces read it, when [ am again with her, the 
will the better know her worth, whose tender regard fostered their 
infancy in those dear islands where, with her, I found an earthly 
paradise, and lived.in a sacred happiness without alloy.” We are 
almost ashamed of doubting the truth of a narrative, written under 
feelings apparently so strong and so sacred as those, which breathe 
through this note; but unhappily the judgment must here correct 
the impulses of the heart, although we have no doubt that the 
reader will pursue the thread of this tale with almost as much 
interest, as if the facts were all authenticated by affidavit. 

It would seem that from the earliest dawn of his reason, our 
hero had an inclination to visit foreign parts. He tells us that he 
was born in the village of Awbury, as it was then called. His 
parents were loyal and honest; he had neither pedigree nor learn- 
ing to boast of ; his principal inheritance wasa stout constitution, a 
peaceable disposition, and a proper sense of what was due to his 
superiors and equals. After assisting his father, for a while, in the 
business of a small farm, he was placed in the counting-house of his 
paternal uncle, at Bristol, whence he was recalled, for some months, 
by the death of his mother. When at home on this occasion, his 
idle time was usually spent at the house of his former schoolmaster, 
the pastor of the village, the Rev. W. Goldsmith, whither he was 
attracted by the eyes of her who was destined to be his wife. He 
did not hesitate, however, to obey the summons of his uncle, who 
wished him to go to Virginia, as supercargo in one of his vessels. 
He acquitted himself of his commission with so much success, that 
his uncle at once took charge of his future fortune, and proposed 
to send him to Honduras to take the place of his cousin, who had 
been already established there, and to become a partner in the 
business. This proposal was gladly accepted by the youth, who 
had shewn himself to be ‘‘ no fool ;” but before he proceeded to 
carry it into execution, he got leave to pay a. parting visit to his 
brothers and sisters at Awbury. His description of his journey, 
on this occasion, reminds us strongly of the character of Gil Blas, 
although the circumstances are so different. 


‘Ina few days I finished with my uncle, and then made arrangements 
for paying the intended visit to my friends, I set out on horseback, with 
feelings of a very sober kind ; and being alone, had much time for medita- 
tion as I rode on slowly. I looked back on the happy days of my boyhood; 
played with my fellows, in memory, on the green before the school-house ; 
and called to mind some of the old people, and, among others, my ho- 
noured father, sitting beneath the venerable elm there, in its full maturity 
of three hundred years. I believed, then, that the world could not boast 
such a man, nor such a tree. I thought also, with pleasure, on my revered 
pastor and schoolmaster, who was meek and kind-hearted to all, and who 
managed to make his boys scholars without using either the birch or the 
ferula. He was, indeed, more anxious to teach us our duty than our Latin, 
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but be contrived to teach us both. ‘The kindness of his nature seemed to 
yindle a kindred feeling throughout the school, so that we felt disposed to 
help each other, and did so, and lost nothing, but gained much in the 
brotherly task: he loved my father, and his family and ours were like one. 
The nearer I approached the village the more impatient | became to arrive ; 
| thought on my sisters and their friends, his daughters, every moment, 
with increasing emotion. I gave Dobbin the spur, and gradually quick- 
ening my pace, came up to our gate at a brisk canter. My sisters received 
me most affectionately, and quickly sent for my brother, who happened to 
ye out. He came, and the meeting was affecting; we saw ourselves all 
together, but our parents were no more w ith their children; we looked on 
the place where they were wont to sit, and wept.’—vol. i. pp. 8—9. 


The introduction of the lad’s affection (he was then twenty-two) 
for Eliza Goldsmith, is so natural, that it does not look at all like 
those early loves of which we read in novels. Having expressed a 
hope that fortune might so farfavour him, as that he might in time 
be able to assist his brothers and sisters, the youngest, Maria, said 
that ‘she would not wait the event of fortune-making, but would 
gowith me. I will send for you dear Maria, said I, when I am 
fairly settled, if you then should like to come. I will go with you, 
Edward, she replied, unless you can prevail on Eliza Goldsmith 
to be your guardian angel. Though she said this playfully, 
and perhaps a little apprehensively, I felt as if electrified by the 
unexpected appeal; certainly | had always been sensible to a 
sentiment of a peculiar character for Eliza Goldsmith; I felt that 
it was not exactly like that which I bore to my sister Maria, though 
it seemed to connect their images in my thoughts. I had seen 
several beautiful and amiable women abroad, but they could not 
bear comparison with Eliza Goldsmith. Eliza’s sweet smile was, 
in truth, always playing around me, and doubtless it was the 
wemory of that sweet smile, so faithfully expressed, which had 
unconsciously fixed my affection.’ This is all exceedingly beautiful 
for its simplicity, and the close resemblance which it bears to an 
unpremeditated story of true love. It was not a time to dissemble ; 
there was no occasion for sonnets or for notes; the young adven- 
turer could not impose any restraint upon his feelings in the pre- 
sence of Eliza, and as her feelings were quite as much interested 
upon the occasion, it was soon agreed upon, that she should accom- 
pany him as his wife to Honduras. But he had still his uncle to 
consult in the business; the interview will serve to put the reader 
in possession of the characters of both parties. 

‘T arrived late in the evening at my uncle’s, and was glad he was gone 
to the club; so, after taking tea quietly with my aunt, I retired to rest. In 
the morning we met at breakfast; the old gentleman was happy to see 
me, talked over the business of Honduras, told me the brig was getting 
ready, that we were to touch at Jamaica, land some of the cargo there, and 
take in lumber, with some other articles, for the Bay; and that his cor- 
respondent at Kingston would put me in the way to obtain a few useful 
things for my better accommodation at St. George’s Key, where his son 
had resided ‘for nearly a year, in little better than a negro hut; and so 
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forth. I heard him with a courteous attention, and then thought it right 
for the purpose now nearest iny heart,to say, ‘* Dear Uncle, may I ask you 
one or two questions?” ‘ Certainly, Ned! certainly ! a hundred, if you 
like, so they be short ones.” ‘* Then, first, Uncle, how long do you Sup. 
pose I may have to stop there?” ‘* Till you make so much money, Ned, 
that you cannot spend it without coming to England: keep that in mind, 
boy: so make haste in your calling.” ‘* Well but, Sir, that may not be 
accomplished as long as I live.” ‘* Oh yes, Ned, I don’t think thee hast a 
yreat stomach for wealth.” ‘* But, Sir, you wished my questions to be 
short; will you make the answers so? May I be five, or six, or seven, or 
ten years at St. George’s Key?” “ Yes, perhaps you may; not less than 
five or six years certainly.” ‘* Then, my dear Uncle, I should not like to 
live there a bachelor, and perhaps get into immoral connections, that would 
degrade me in my own eyes, and in the opinion of those I love.” The old 
gentleman laughed immoderately, stood up, held his sides, and laughed 
and coughed, exclaiming at intervals, “‘ Ned, you will be the death of 
me!” I knew not what tothink of this; but my aunt made him sit down, 
saying, ‘* Mr. Seaward, your nephew is right; I like his sentiments,” 
“ He is an ass, and you area fool!” he replied, looking morosely at her; 
‘| don’t want any of your prudery and nonsense; I will talk to him.” 
The old lady walked out and left us together. My heart sunk within me. 
In imagination, | had already beheld my dear Eliza living with me in ease 
and affluence, enjoying the bright sunshine of my prosperity, under the 
patronage of my uncle. A cloud now hung over me, which I expected to 
burst with a thunder-storm, the minute my aunt quitted the room. But 
my uncle was a wag in his way: he began to laugh immoderately again ; 
then recovering himself, said, ‘* Its better to marry than burn; eh, Ned?” 
and continued his laughing fit. He was then able to resume: ‘ That'sit, 
Ned, eh? but where is the wife to be had at so short a notice? We can't 
give an order for her —— Bale, No. 1, marked E. S., Ned, eh?” He 
then took another hearty laugh to himself, and became quiet. I was now 
at ease, being convinced there was no surly humour on his part, but the 
contrary, and thought this was my auspicious moment. [I at once told 
him the whole affair of my engagement with Eliza Goldsmith. He heard 
me out, in a business-like manner; and after some pause said, ‘“ Well, 
Ned, it’s your affair, not mine; and if you are bent on it, I'll do my 
part. How the -speculation will turn out, thee don’t know, and I can't 
tellthee; these sort of articles, that we take for better for worse, not being 
allowed to try the sample, don’t always answer expectation; but thee 
may’st be more fortunate than some other people ; and, as there is no time 
to lose, get thy business done ; and, if thee likes, we will put her and thee 
in the manifest.” He finished by shaking me by the hand, kindly and 
warmly, saying, “‘ Ned! married or single, I will always be as a father 
to thee, boy!” 1 hope I thanked him as I ought: I am sure if I thanked 
him as I wished, I did thank him as I ought. He desired me to return 
the next day to Awbury, and finish my business.’—vol. i. pp. 16—I8. 


Matters were soon arranged for the marriage, and the “ happy 
pair,” attended by their dog Fidele, who would not be separated 
from his beloved mistress, set out for Honduras. In six weeks 
they arrived at Jamaica, (we write as if we felt we were treating 
real events,) aud after making a short stay there to get a stock ol 
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poultry and other things for the Bay, they proceeded on their 
vovage, and encountered, by a legitimate anticipation, the celebrated 
hurricane, which is recorded to have produced tremendous dis- 
asters in Jamaica and the whole Spanish main, in the year 1734. 
The near coincidence of this historical fact with the hurricane 
mentioned in the Diary, and which gave a colour to the future 
destiny of Seaward, is not the least remarkable trait of skill and 
talent, which we find exhibited in every part of this admirable 
storv. It is well known that it happened after the hurricane 
months were over, and that it was one of the most frightful visita- 
tions of the kind, which had ever been experienced in those seas. 
A total blackness overspread the sky; it thundered incessantly, 
and the rain fell in torrents. ‘The wind then rose suddenly, like an 
evil spirit from the deep, and raged with such fury, that the vessel 
seemed in an instant on her beam ends. The sails were blown to 
ribbons, though going right before the hurricane. Seaward did all 
he could to console his wife. ‘ ‘‘ God will preserve us, my honoured 
love!” said she; ‘I feel that we are safe, notwithstanding this 
dreadful hurricane : but,” added she, pressing my hand and moving 
it to her lips, ‘if we should be drowned, we shall die together, and 
we shall not be separated: we shall meet, where we can part no 
more.!”” Her feelings now overpowered her, and she fell on my 
neck and wept. I kissed away the tears from her eyes, saying, 
“we will trust in the Almighty.”” The wind was at this time howling 
horribly, the sea all in a foam, the brig running, as the gale drove 
her, sometimes on one point of the compass, sometimes on another. 
The conclusion of this awful scene speedily arrives, and we could 
almost envy the pen which has here described it. 


‘We continued to be driven by the storm for eight or ten hours, | 
cannot tell in what direction; but about two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, they called out, “‘ Breakers, breakers! land! breakers!” I was below, 
with ny wife, in the cabin. Being no seaman, I could do no good on deck ; 
but, hearing this, I got up the ladder to the companion door. All was 
again fast down, and they could not open it; in fact, all hands were too 
much absorbed by the awfulness of their situation. In a few minutes the 
vessel struck, and we, who were below, were thrown violently on the cabin 
floor. The poor dog, our faithful Fidele, howled mournfully as he was 
driven to the other end of the cabin: this, at such a moment, had a 
powerful effect on us, ‘* We are indeed lost!” said my wife, as she re- 
covered a little from the fall she had just received. I did not now wait 
to console her by my words; I renewed my efforts to force the companion 
door, and get upon deck; but it was perfect darkness where we were, and 
(could not find any thing to add to my own ineffectual strength, 
nor could I make any one on deck attend to me; they could not hear me 
for the noise made by the howling of the wind and the breaking of the 
sa; yet I sometimes heard them, and could discover that they were 
culting away the wreck of the mainmast, which lay over the side—making 
ready to get the long-boat over the gunwale, to escape, if possible, from 
he perishing vessel. I now became frantic; I knocked with my hands, and 
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hallooed with all my power, but to no purpose. By accident I stumbled 
over an empty stone bottle at the foot of the ladder, with the bottom of 
which I struck the companion door so violently, that I succeeded in arrest. 
ing the attention of the captain. He unbolted it, telling me at the same 
time, ‘* We are all lost!” but that the men were trying to launch the long 
boat, our only chance; for, although it was likely she would swamp in the 
breakers, it was quite certain the brig would go to pieces in a fey 
minutes; and if Mrs. Seaward and I chose to go, we must be up in g 
second, for ‘‘ look there!’ said he; crying out at the same time, “ another 
shove, lads, and she’s all our own!” —the long-boat was launched ; and | 
returned down the ladder with all speed. The brig was lying on her star. 
board side, the sea breaking over her bow and fore-chains; but, from the 

osition of a rocky island to windward, she was pretty quiet abaft and to 
ome so that a boat might live under her lee; and I expected the cap. 
tain would wait for us there a little. The moment I rejoined my dear wife, 
I urged her instantly to accompany me to the deck, telling her our situ. 
ation. ‘*‘ No!” said she, “ I will not stir, and you will not stir; they must 
all perish; a boat cannot endure this storm. Let us trust in God, Ed. 
ward,” continued she, ‘‘ and if we die, we die together!” ‘ It is done,” | 
replied, ‘‘ we will not stir.” “* Then tell them so,” cried she, hastily ; “ and 
if you can lay your hand on the bread-bag in your way, it may be useful 
to them, if they survive this hour.” I hastened to ascend, at which mo- 
ment the brig seemed to right, and I was struck back by a column of 
water rushing down the companion, followed by the shutting to of its 
doors. The brig had swung off the point of the reef,and the sea then broke 
over the main-chains, the vessel being upright. I now easily succeeded 
in getting on deck, but no buat was to be seen ; yet now and then I thought 
I heard the voices of the miserable crew at some distance on the brig’s 
quarter; and sometimes I fancied I saw them, when the strong lightning’s 
glare lighted up every thing around for an instant, leaving the immediate 
darkness greater. The brig soon took the ground again, on a reef within, 
and heeled over as before, which threw me down the ladder ; the compa- 
nion doors fortunately slamming to after me, as the sea instantly broke 
over the vessel fore and aft. My ever kind wife hastened to my assistance, 
but was herself thrown to the other side of the cabin. I was not hutt, so 
that in a little time I reached the place where she lay, and we crawled up 
together to windward, where we endeavoured to secure ourselves. More 
than an hour passed away with us, in dismal darkness below ; but we en- 
joyed the light of God's presence ; offering up prayer to him, in short but 
emphatical ejaculations, and he heard us: we felt the influence of his 
peace, and were resigned to his will! 

‘Our sitaation was awful ; in all human probability, within one short 
hour we should be engulphed by an overwhelming sea. With arms folded 
round each other, we sat, endeavouring to keep our position, and $0 Ie 
mained till the heaving motion of the vessel gradually subsided, and at 
length became scarcely peceptible ; but she continued to lay over, nearly 
on her beam ends. I now again thought it right to reach the deck, and 
as the ladder had been lashed to its situation, it was not displaced, not 
withstanding all the shocks the vessel had sustained. On ascending the 
ladder, I pushed open the lee half of the companion door, when a 
of joy rushed upon me, on perceiving that the day had dawned, an that 
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ihe water to leeward was quite smooth. The brig now lying on the inner- 
most part of the reef, I discovered high land a-head and a-stern, and a fine 
sandy beach a-breast of us, little more than a mile off. I hastened below 
to my dear wife, into the dark cabin, exclaiming, ‘‘ Come to me, my love; 
come on deck ; it is daylight!" Without a word, she made her way to 
me, and ascended the ladder. On emerging from darkness into light, 
her feelings overcame her, and she poured forth her heart to God. After a 
few moments of abstraction, she crept down to the lee gunwale of the 
quarter-deck ; « Where is the boat, and our poor companions ?” she ex- 
claimed; “ I do not see them!” ‘ Perhaps,” I replied, ‘* they are safely 
landed on yon beach, and will soon return to take us out of the vessel.” 
| now looked earnestly around me; the mainmast was gone, but the stump 
was standing ; the wreck of it had been cleared away; the foremast re- 
mained, but the fore-topmast had gone, and was hanging by its rigging 
forward ; the booms were gone, the boats were gone, the gabbose, for 
cooking, gone, the binnacle gone: the hen-coops alone remained in their 
places ; but all the fowls, and guinea-fowls, that were in the coop to lee- 
ward, were drowned: the ducks which were in the other coop survived, 
and also four fowls; yet these seemed more dead than alive. All was deso- 
lation on deck and aloft; but the day had dawned, and the morning 
smiled serenely on us, while a gentle calm spread itself over the ocean all 
around.'—vol. i. pp. 30—34. 


This serene smile of morning, this hallowed calm after so tremen- 
dous a storm, reach our hearts, and we are prepared to follow the 
— pair of favoured adventurers with all our sympathies. 


Nothing was seen of the crew, who had all perished. Seaward 
having pumped out a great mass of water, the brig righted, and 
gradually drifted toward the unknown shore ‘near the Seranillas,’ and 
a convenient inlet offering for that purpose, it found its way thither 
with marvellous success. A minute and highly interesting descrip- 
tion is then given, of the operations to which the husband and wife 
had recourse, in order to establish themselves upon the island, which 
they found to be a second paradise in appearance, and wholly 
uninhabited. Some of the poultry and two goats had luckily 
survived the storm, and were safely landed. Poor Fidele was 
equally fortunate. Bags of biscuits, and stores of wine and spirits 
were found in the vessel, in abundance, Arrangements were made 
to dine upon one of the fowls, which were drowned in their own 
coops; but how was a fire to be obtained? Seaward bethought 
him of the large lens in the ship’s spy-glass, with which he col- 
lected the rays of the sun upon dry leaves, and sticks, and soon 
produced a magnificent blaze. The fowl dressed on the embers 
was delicious. The ship was next cleared and rendered habitable, 
the strangers not yet venturing tosleepon shore. The scenery of the 
island was charming, diversified with wood, and rock, and field, and 
blessed with crystal streams. By degrees they became acquainted 
with it, extending their walks every day, in order to explore its 
resources. The whole of this part of the. story must, we should 
think, have been written from actual experience ; it could not have 
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been invented. The circumstances are so natural, and yet so |itt. 
in the obvious routine of the imagination, that they must have bee, 
suggested by similar incidents in the story of a real shipwreck. 
One of the goats had a leg broken in the late storm, and it was 
Seaward’s care to tie it up and cure it. This would hardly have 
been thought of by a mere novelist. Fidele, soon after, Zong’ on 
shore, turned up an Iguana, which proved excellent food, being as 
tender as a chicken. This is another trait of reality, trivial jy 
itself, but tending materially to the completeness and beauty of the 
victure. We might enumerate many other occurrences of the same 
Lind, which, taken together, give an appearance of probability to the 
tale, that is exceeded in no other production of the same class jy 
our own literature, and indeed in no other that we know of. 

The first Sunday after their arrival was peculiarly devoted to 
thanksgiving for their safety. ‘The trunks were opened,’ says the 
amiable narrator, ‘and my beloved wife dressed herself as she 
would have done at Awbury on a Sunday ; and [ followed her ex- 
ample: we then sat down quietly, and I went through the morning 
service, she reading the lessons for the day. After this proper and 
consolatory exercise, we talked to each other about those dear friends 
we had left behind in England, and often with grateful tenderness re- 
verted to the father of Eliza, to whom both of us were much indebted 
for the peace we now enjoyed ; being separated from the gaieties of 
life, but having for our portion God and ourselves.’ ‘ We enjoyed 
ourselves,’ he adds, ‘ sitting arm-in-arm on the quarter-deck, feel- 
ing an internal happiness, that scarcely would have been antici- 
pated in such a situation: it was that peace which the world cannot 
give, nor take away, and with which the stranger intermeddleth 
not.’ 

The diarist dwells with inexhaustible delight upon every little 
trait in his wife's conduct, upon this occasion ; her fortitude, her 
cheerfulness, her industry, the smiles with which she encouraged 
his labours, and the sweet tenderness of language with which she 
rewarded them. Having drained the wreck of all the water which 
it contained, and having ascertained all the conveniences which 
the carpenter’s chest, the cargo, and the ship’s furniture could 
afford him, he proceeded, attended by his affectionate wife, and the 
useful Fidele, to select a spot in which the seeds of some fruits, 
which were in the brig, could be sown with the best chance of a 
good return. While they were walking through a thicket of thorny 
acacias, under a precipitous rock, the little dog, who had preceeded 
them, began suddenly to bark, and the noise was heard as if ata 
considerable distance. He suddenly appeared before them with 
another Iguana, but the peculiar sound of his bark, had led to an 
impression that there was an uninterrupted passage through the 
thicket. After some hours spent in clearing the way throught the 
brushwood, Seaward found himself unexpectedly at the mouth of 
a cavern, which forms a very prominent object of curiosity, ™ 
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the subsequent pages of this veritable history. It was a natural 
excavation of considerable length and height: the floor was covered 
with the dung of birds ; the summit thickly hung with pendulous 
stalactites, with shelving masses and nodules, of which the sides 
were also incrustated. Seaward, satisfied for the present with this 
discovery, returned, after having fixed upon a piece of ground, clear 
of the shade of trees, for putting in the seeds. Upon this excur- 
sion, both parties having found the inconvenience of their dresses, 
resolved to conform to their new circumstances: Seaward adopting 
the jacket and trousers of the sailor, and his wife a close bedgown, 
with a shawl wrapped round her head, as aturban. The goats 
and poultry were transferred to the cave, where the latter, especially, 
took up their residence with great glee. A tent was next erected 
on shore, which was soon exchanged for a wooden hut; they be- 
came, of necessity, their own boot-makers, tailors, and sempstresses, 
and in the clear stream washed their own linen, by beating it, after 
the ancient fashion, on a stone in the running water. They found 
fish in abundance in an arm of the neighbouring sea, and cocoa- 
nuts, and other fruits in the surrounding woods; and being satisfied 
that they were now alone upon the island, they occupied themselves 
constantly on shore, in administering to their present wants, in 
providing for the future, enjoying in the intervals the sweet hap- 
piness, which innocent labour and alternate rest seem capable of 
yielding, under almost any conceivable circumstances. The picture 
which 1s presented of their daily life, at this period, is enchanting. 
The open air, or the wooden hut, as the season permitted, was their 
eating apartment, the cabin of the brig their bed-room. After the 
toil of the day was over, they talked over what they had done with 
renewed delight, giving a thought, the while, to their dear friends 
in England. ‘It was now time for our evening repast; and we 
sat down on the wooden platform, between the plank-house and 
the rock, with our table between us, each on a commodious chair, 
and our dear little dog in front of us, to our comfortable tea, in peace 
and quietness ; perhaps, experiencing more real enjoyment, than the 
world’s society with all its blandishments could bestow’! ‘ Yet 
we had a sigh and atear for those we loved, and had left behind in 
our dear native village.’ ‘In this way we communed with each 
other, till the time for retiring drew near; when, fastening up our 
palace, and seeing our dumb companions repair to their retreat, we 
too, serenely and happily, bent our steps towards the brig.’ Such 
was the life of paradise which they led. Their poultry now began 
to lay, their goats presented them with two kids, they beheld their 
husbandry thriving beyond their expectations, and they looked 
upon themselves as completely established in the island, scarcely 
entertaining a wish to be rescued from their solitary condition by a 
Iriendly sail. 

Their happiness, however, was seriously interrupted for a season, 
by a discovery which Seaward chanced to make in his cavern, On 
VOL. 11. (1831.) No. 1. 2 8B 
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turning up the dung of the birds, which he used for the purpose of 
husbandry, he struck upon a piece of brass and leather, which, upon 
examination, turned out to have been the breast-plate and belt of a 
soldier. From this circumstance it was inferred that the place had 
been already visited, possibly by pirates or bucaneers ; but no trace 
of a dead body having been discerned, nothing more was thought 
of the matter, until one day, Seaward, driving a peg in the side of 
the cavern, in order to hang upon ita peccary which he had killed, 
observed that the place into which he had hammered the peg 
sounded hollow. This was ascribed at first to fissures in the rock ; 
but the echoes being much louder in one spot than in any of the 
others, he determined to explore this mystery. Mrs. Seaward was 
equally concerned in clearing up the matter, as she had no objection 
to the discovery of another apartment, which might serve for a 
larder. He accordingly took his hatchet, and striking all round 
the place where the peccary was hung, was convinced that there 
was a large hollow space behind it. A light was brought, and, to 
their amazement, an artificial appearance of inserted stones was 
evident. The dead body of the person to whom the breast- plate and 
belt belonged, might, they thought, have been here entombed. A 
sufficient number of the stones having been dislodged to admit 
Seaward’s entrance, on thrusting in his head and shoulders he per- 
ceived a kind of chamber, dimly lit from a narrow fissure above, 
but which had not the power to shew him any thing within. The 


remainder of this extraordinary and rather romantic story, the 
author must tell in his own language. 


‘The floor of the place was covered deep with sand, which was quite 
dry, and for some time I could not discover any thing worthy of notice; 
but, on moving forward about three yards, I saw a collection of small 
canvass bags, ranged side by side, and behind them a long wooden box. 
Without stopping to examine their contents, I stepped back to the hole, 
and desired my wife to come in, telling her what I had seen. She quickly 
got through, following the candle and me; and opening one of the bags, | 
discerned, at a glance, some sparkling metal. ‘* This is treasure,” cried I. 
She instantly exclaimed, “‘ may it please God to preserve us!” ‘“ From 
what, dearest ?” I replied, tumbling out several large pieces of coin. “ They 
are all full of dollars,” she rejoined, ‘and of what use are they to us!” 
** Well, sweet Eliza,” I replied, “ they can do us no harm; we can leave 
them where we find them, if we please.” “Just so,” she answered. 
‘“* However,” said I, we will examine the box.” The lid was nailed down, 
so it could not be opened without a chisel ; we therefore quitted the recess 
till I should bring the necessary implement from the carpenter's chest, and 
returned to the plank-house. I held some pieces of the money in my 
hand, which had fallen out of the bag, and by the candle-light had ap- 
peared white : we then concluded they were dollars, but we now discovered 
by daylight that they were gold doubloons. I remarked this vast differ- 
ence in their value to my dear wife. ‘ Well,” said she, “ Edward, it is 
all the same to us, dollars or doubloons, or our own English farthings: we 
cannot send to market with money here. Your health, my honoured hus- 
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band, is our wealth, and God’s blessing is our cxhaustless mine! So I 
care nothing about these; only this, that I fear the discovery will be a 
source of great uneasiness, if not of misery to us,” —* Very well, dearest,” 
| replied, ** if there be any more of it in the other bags, with you and God 
for my guide, I hope I shall not make a bad use of it, should I ever have 
the opportunity.” ** I hope—I believe you would not, my dear Edward,” 
she rejoined, ‘but riches are a snare.”—‘* My own Eliza,” I answered, 
gravely, ‘‘ bags of gold can be noriches to me where we are; they may as 
well be full of the sand that covers the floor.” 

‘Here the dialogue ended, and with less haste about going for the chisel, 
| set about preparing dinner, in which my Eliza, cheerful as usual, assisted 
me; and we dined on the last corned quarter of the peccary, which was 
still very good, and the salt had drawn out the rankness of the meat that 
exists in its fresh state. ‘‘ Now,my own!” said I, “let us go and inspect 
the box.” She re-lit our candle ; and I[ taking a chisel and mallet with me, 
we proceeded to the cave, and again entered the recess. I opened the box; 
it was full of all sorts of gold and silver articles: representations of the 
crucifixion ; the Virgin and child, in highly wrought silver shrines ; gold 
hilts for swords, large ear-rings of gold, some ingots of gold; and a con- 
siderable quantity of gold and silver tissue; and some silver lavers, and 
other costly things. My dear wife admired all these beautiful pieces of 
workmanship very much, making many appropriate remarks on the differ- 
ent articles; and when we had examined all, she geutly said, ‘* Dear Ed- 
ward, let us now shut the box up, and the place in which it is also; these 
things do not belong to us. ‘* Oh, very well!” I hastily replied, ‘‘ as you 
please! I don’t care a rush about them.” In mutual silence, we stepped 
out of the recess, and I thrust in the loose stoncs again. 

‘ After sitting down in the plank-house, and after a few moment’s mu- 
sing, I said, “* My dear Eliza, we will let this matter rest for the present, 
and discuss it at our leisure ; for I trust that whatever we may conclude 
to do, will have a blessing, and not a curse.” ‘* Don’t let it perplex you, 
my honoured husband,” she-replied, ‘‘ we will pray God to direct you.” 
This affair was of too much importance to remain unsettled. I turned 
the doubloons over and over in my hand, and found on them the head of 
Carolus I]., which, although looking as if just out of the mint, bore the 
date of 1670. ** Eliza,” said I, “* when we look at the date of this coin, 
and consider the situation in which we discovered the be't, the probability 
is that this treasure has been here at least fifty or sixty years, and that 
there are no persons living to whom it belongs. Besides, most likely 
the persons who placed it where it is were buccaneers, who despoiled 
some Spanish vessel of it; the first owners, then, are doubtlessly killed. 
Hence it does not belong to any one; at least, not to any one that could, 
with the utmost diligence, be discovered. ‘Therefore possession is the only 
nght which, under such circumstances, can be set up. And it is a duty | 
owe to myself, and to you, and to all connected with us, though on distant 
shores, to endeavour to preserve this treasure, and to convey it to England 
i ever an opportunity should offer. With your consent and approbation, 
my beloved wife, I will act according to this reasoning.” She did not 
answer me for some time; at last she said, “‘ if those to whom it rightfully 

longs cannot have it, I certainly see no just reason why you should not 
“0 as you propose, preserve it for your own use, and so apply it, should 
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the oceasion ever present itself.” —‘* Well, my dear Eliza, that is the prin- 
ciple on which [ shall act; and on that principle allow me to lose no time 
in securing the fortune, which has fallen so wonderfully into our hands,” 

‘The question was now set at rest between us, by which a great weight 
was taken off my mind; for my exemplary friend, as well as obedient 
wife, would never have uttered an assent to any measure not founded on 
moral propriety. It was but a few hours since I had discovered this hoard 
of gold; and, with all my efforts, I could not settle to my work as before, 
I continued in the plank-house, talking on subjects far from our little 
island, and I asked my sweetly attentive companion to give us some wine, 
which she did immediately; and I sat, and discoursed, and drank wine, 
till tea-time. She often smiled as I talked, but would not disturb my 
humour, and that visionary hour or two passed off very well. We fed our 
animals, and retired early to the vessel. 

‘Tuesday, 19th.—My sleep during the night was harrassed by strange 
dreams, so incoherent they could not be recounted, but all bore on the 
treasure in the cave. On waking, | mentioned them to my dear wife, 
though I really felt ashamed that the late matter had so completely engrossed 
my mind. After discussing the subject for an hour, she concluded hy 
saying, ‘* Well, my Edward, whatever you wish to do, I will join you in 
most cheerfully.” And she said this with great emphasis, as she always 
did when she had made up her mind so to pledge herself. I received her 
assurance affectionately, and we left the vessel for the shore. 

‘ After breakfast, I proposed that we should examine the whole of the 
bags with their contents; and accordingly, on entering the cave, I removed 
the loose stones from the breach in the wall, and we again found ourselves 
in the recess. I counted the bags, and found forty, each of them not 
larger than the top of a stocking; but, on reckoning out the doubloons 
from one bag, the result was five hundred ; and on breaking the strings, 
which were quite mouldering, of some of the others, I found their contents 
to be the same. The bags themselves, also, were nearly rotten, although 
they lay in a bed of dry sand. ‘ We have here,” said I, “* my dear Eliza, 
a corroborating proof of the length of time this money has been hidden in 
this place.” —‘ Well,” she replied, “but what are we to do with it?”— ‘ You 
must make new bags,” was my answer, “and I will make boxes to pack 
them in: and then we will leave them here, ready for any opportunity 
that may occur to remove them and us. For we may hope that, in the course 
of time, some providential vessel may hover near us, and give us means to 
return to our native home, to bless with our riches and our presence those 
whom we fondly love.” ‘* Ah! dear Edward!” she exclaimed, “ it may 
indeed please God that we are to be the instruments of comfort to your 
family and to mine, and with these riches be a blessing to the poor.” Thus 
saying, she embraced me tenderly.'—vol. i. pp. 216—222. 


The next fortnight was spent in making new bags for securing 
their treasure ; and the very different effect with which this em- 
ployment was attended, from that produced upon their minds by 
their agricultural and domestic labours; the anxiety which now 
came upon them, the distaste which they began to feel for their 
former quiet and innocent occupations, are painted in the most na- 
tural and affecting language. ‘ On rising this morning,’ says the 
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diarist, ‘I, as well as my dear wife, could not help expressing a 
wish that we had never found the treasure; for it had discom- 
posed our minds, and sadly thrown us out of the customary tenor 
of our employments.’ However, they emptied the contents of the 
forty old bags into the new ones, which they had made, and found 
in each, exactly five hundred doubloons, and the whole being 
neatly packed in small wooden boxes, were removed to the plank- 
house. ‘ We were heartily glad,’ adds the author, ‘ when the 
business was completed ; and so sick were we of it, that I built 
up the wall again, shutting the whole in, without looking a second 
time into the great chest that contained so much gold in various 
shapes.’ 

Hitherto their cares and affections had been devoted to the busi- 
ness of rendering their abode in the island as happy as_ possible. 
Now their only anxiety was to descry a sail, which should enable 
them to quit it, and to take their treasure in safety along with 
them to England. One day, while breakfasting under their arbour- 
tree, they perceived a canoe hastening towards the shore, which, 
upon its near approach, was found to contain a party of negroes. 
Seaward received them in the most hospitable manner, and eventu- 
ally they agreed to remain with him. They had escaped from a 
vessel which was conveying them to La Guayra, and thus formed 
the nucleus of a colony. They were all useful in different ways, 
one of them was so expert a carpenter, that a new and commodious 
dwelling-house was forthwith built by his assistance ; another was 
a capital agriculturist, and the women, three in number, were all 
that could be desired as domestic servants. The industry of these 
negroes restored, in a great degree, the former felicity of Seaward 
and his companion. ‘It gave us so much leisure, that we were able 
to read a good deal, and enjoy frequent walks, arm-in-arm, in intel- 
lectual converse: happy in ourselves, and happier still in seeing 
those around us happy.’ It was about this time, September, 1734, 


he says, that the early part of this Diary was written from scraps of 


memoranda. He found inexpressible delight in recording the pro- 
vidential mercies which he had experienced. ‘It was also sweet to 
me, to write down, again and again, the name of my ever-beloved 
Eliza, when I occasionally paid the tribute that is due to her heart 
and understanding.’ 

The mansion having been finished, the furniture in the brig 
was now removed to it, and the incipient settlement already began 
to assume a civilized appearance. How natural, how amiable are 


the feelings, to which the author gives expression at this stage of 


his career, 


‘It being now near one o'clock, I walked over to the plantation-house 
todinner. My dear partner received me with smiles, and dressed as when 
m England. 1 flew to her arms as if we had met after a long separation. 
” My beloved Edward,” said she, ‘‘ how gracious is our God! how much 
happiness does he bestow upon us!” I felt the just tribute, with full 
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force. It was the sentiment that filled my own heart, as I hastened to 
embrace her. I saw her restored to her former gentlewomanly condition 
by his providence, relieved from toil, and all the menial offices of culinary 
labour. And, may I add, | saw a table covered with a clean damask 
cloth, laid out with all the conveniencies of European comfort, to which 
my eyes had long been strangers ! 

‘While dinner was serving up, my Eliza took me into the store-room, 
to show me how well the people had arranged the casks; and herself and 
damsels the articles for house-keeping. I was much pleased with the order 
of every thing, and highly gratified with so goodly a sight. Rota sent in 
our dinner, as nicely cooked and served as if she had been apprentice to my 
Lord Mayor's kitchen. A fine fish at the head, a piece of boiled salted pork 
at the foot, a pumpkin pie on one side, and a roast white yam at the other; 
with capsicums, and vinegar, and mustard, and all the et ceteras. After 
giving thanks to the Giver of all things, we eat our dainty viands with an 
indescrible satisfaction ; finding gratitude, now as ever, our sweetest sauce. 
When the cloth was removed, a fine melon, and a bottle of wine, decantered, 
were put before us; I took a slice of the fruit, and drank one glass of the 
wine to my dear wife’s health, Not tarrying longer, we arose, and walked 
together to the plank-house; the path to which, through the goodly trees, 
was now well trodden: after sauntering agreeably through the wood, and 
lingering at the fountain, we sat down to rest upon the camp stools which 
were already on the platform. For some time we amused ourselves with 
feeding the poultry and pigeons, which flocked around us as if glad to see 
us; and also the armadillo, which had lately been again a prisoner in his 
crib.’—vol. i. pp. 289, 290. 

Seaward bethought him, on perceiving from the promontory a 
Spanish coast-guard ship, that it was high time for him to plant 
the standard of England upon the island. A flag was forthwith 
hoisted, with due ceremony, and in a few days after, another vessel 
came in sight, which turned out to be from Norfolk in Virginia; 
and by means of which Seaward eventually proceeded to Jamaica, 
taking with him his wife and all his treasure, not excepting the 
large chest which, in the first instance, he had left unexamined. 
He then took measures for remitting his wealth to England, and 
for apprizing his friends of his existence. 


‘My dear wife and myself had, for some days past, made our beloved 
friends at Awbury the subjects of our conversation, and I had resolved that she 
should send a present of 500/. to her father, and I would at the same time 
remit an equal sum to my sisters and brother; and for this end I procured 
two sets of bills on the Treasury, for which I paid, as before, 288 doub- 
loons 12 dollars, for the 1000/. sterling. The letter written by my dear 
Eliza, was replete with expressions of tender duty to her most worthy 
parent, and of affection to her sisters; but it overflowed with grateful love 
towards myself. She told them as much of our story as I thought might, 
with prudence, be at present disclosed: for, as yet, until our affairs were 
settled, there were many reasons requiring partial secrecy. She, however, 
told them Providence had bestowed an ample fortune on me ; and that, if 
either of her sisters would marry, and come to Kingston, and not object to 
live with us where we lived, [ would provide for that sister and her hus- 
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band. In the same strain | wrote to my brother at Awbury, telling him 
that a 100/. was for each of my sisters and 200/. for himself; and if he 
chose to marry, and he and his wife should come out to Jamaica, I would 
provide for them ; and that he need not be uneasy about leaving his sisters, 
as | would allow each of them 501. a year. I desired him to write to me, 
but not to wonder if five or six months should elapse before he received an 
answer, as my place of residence was some hundred miles from Jamaica ; 
but that a vessel belonging to me would visit Kingston every two or three 
months, on business. 1 requested him to communicate with our friends at 
the parsonage, On our proposals, as Eliza had sent her father money, with 
an invitation to her sisters, of a similar nature to that which he now re- 
ceived from me. Our letters to Awbury, with their enclosures, were ready ; 
and another letter to my uncle, informing him how I was getting on, as far 
as respected the preparations for re-equipping his brig. Likewise letters to 
Perry and Co., with the first of exchange for 5000/., ordering them to in- 
vest it; and, also, duplicates of the letter written by the packet, with the 
second of exchange for 10V0J., remitted by that opportunity. 

‘The midshipman who had landed me from the ship, called on me to- 
day, according to promise, and I invited him to dinner, He seemed an 
honest unsophisticated youth, and amused us much by his droll phraseology. 
He said the captain expressed himself very handsomely on the present I 
had given the men, and had desired the purser’s steward to lay the money 
out for them in vegetables, ‘* But,” continued the boy, laughing, * the 
would rather have had the cash to bouse their jibs up ashore.” When the 
evening came, he desired to depart; but 1 persuaded him to stay till the 
morning, as I wished him to take charge of my letters to Captain James. 
He soon said ** Yes;” and when morning came, I gave him my packets, 
together with a superb gold hilt for a swerd, (the value of which could not 
be less than 50/,.) which I took from my reserved store, and sent with a 
separate note to Captain James, begging his acceptance of it, and regret- 
ting that I could not here get it mounted ; but adding, that I hoped he 
would get it done in England, and send in the account to my banker’s, 
who had my directions to pay the cost. When the midshipman took these 
things, I said to him—** My young friend, don’t be offended if I offer you 
adoubloon, to lay in any thing you like for your mess ;” but he objected 
to receive it, until my dear wife remarked—** You cannot refuse, because 
it is a present to your messmates as well as to yourself.” He acknow- 
ledged the weight of this appeal, adding—* You are very kind; and as we 
hear you are very rich, I will no longer say so. When you went on shore,’’ 
continued he, ** the captain said to our first lieutenant, ‘ There goes a fellow 
worth more than his weight in gold.’ Some took the speech one way, and 
some another; now, Sir, I would take it both ways—a good heart and a 
good purse! and they are two good things; that is, when they lay close 
aboard of each other.” So, shaking me cordially by the hand, and my dear 
wile offering him hers, which was not her custom, he took his leave of us, 
apparently much delighted ; perhaps, more with what he had said, than 
from what he had received, either by my present, or our joint courtesy. 
But if this pleasure did not arise from what he had said, my dear wife’s had; 
that having been the impulse to her cordiality on his leaving us. 

‘The next day I received a note from Captain James, acknowledging 
the receipt of the letters, which he promised should be carefully delivered ; 
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also that he would pay every attention requisite to the safe delivery of the 
money boxes to my bankers; and then he returned me his warmest ac. 
knowledgements for my very superb and valuable present; which, how. 
ever, he must insist on having mounted at his own expense.’—vol. jj, pp. 
31—34. 

In the mean time he procured, for an adequate fee, a commission 
for the government of the Seaward Islands, as he now called them; 
but as a governor was nothing in the eyes of the lady, unless he 
had a fine uniform suitable to his station, (a very natural trait of 
the female character,) the uniform was accordingly ordered. The 
anecdote betrays the woman in an amusing manner, | 


‘ At my fond wife's request, a handsome suit of uniform, blue and gold, 
with a hat looped and handsomely laced, had been made for the Captain- 
commandant. ‘ If those Spaniards,” said she, ‘should ever intrude 
themselves into our bay, which they may do as friends; without an im- 
posing uniform on your person, they might pay very little respect to your 
commission.” I saw the force of the observation, and therefore the uni- 
form was made. 

‘ At the last visit of my hair-dresser, he recommended me to purchase 
of him an Adonis, a new-fashioned wig very much in vogue, instead of 
having my own hair tortured into the mode. I wished he had informed 
me of such a thing at first, as it would have saved me a good deal of time 
and torment. ‘* But,” said I, ‘*1 do not want any thing of the kind 
where Iam going.” My dear wife thought otherwise; and, smiling, desi- 
red him to bring the wig. He obeyed, with a proper box to hold it in, and 
all the requisites for powdering it up, when required. As it was my 
Eliza’s pleasure, | made no more demur, but took it, and paid him twenty 
dollars for it. When he was gone, I said to her-—‘‘ What am I to do with 
this mop-head, my Mistress-commandant, at Seaward Islands ?”—“ It is 
for my Captain-commandant, she replied, ‘‘ when he has occasion to appear 
in state!’ I smiled at her remark, but felt at the same time that it was 
dictated by good sense, and a just regard to the opinions of men.’—vol. ii. 
p. ol. 


The commandant resolved to make the most of his new posses- 
sions, before he retired to England. Accordingly, having purchased 
two vessels at Jamaica, he filled them with negroes and other per- 
sons wishing to join the settlement under his command : he returned 
to it, and was soon joined by his brother and his wife’s sister, who 
were already made one in the holy bands of matrimony. The same 
vessel which brought out these beloved relatives, conveyed also an 
assortment of supplies, which, in the true mercantile spirit of that 
period, his uncle had shipped for him, under the impression that 
as he had become so rich a man, he might very well afford to pay 
for many things which he did not want. 


‘ The amount of the invoice was 4801.: but my uncle had not counted 
without his host ; he had learned from captain Taylor that I had brought 
an iron chest well filled with money from Jamaica, although he could not 
devise how I came by it; neither could the Captain furnish him with any 
information beyond surmises, The story of our attack on the Guarda 
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Costa's boat, having been magnified so as to throw a wonderful light on 
the subject, my uncle in his letter says, (in that familiar phraseology, 
which he sometimes chose to use in writing as well as in speaking,)— 
« Eh, Ned! ‘tis well thee didst not lose either life or limb in the attack on 
the Galleon ; how much did come to thy share ?—’Tis a secret, may be : 
thee must have got a pretty penny; did hear thou hast a large iron chest 
full, besides the schooner thou bought, and what didst send to Awbury: 
well, thou art a good-hearted fellow, Ned; and now thy brother and his 
wife wish to join thee, I will let Taylor take them out for 20/. a head, in 
his way to the Bay, as he tells me he can pop in on you, without going 
much out of his way; and I take upon me to send out an investment by 
him, of which thee mayest make good profit on them, if thou knowest how; 
but if thou wilt not take them, I may be loser. The amount, to be sure, 
is large, but if not convenient to pay ready money (for which will allow 
five per cent. discount), thee shall have credit for twelve months, till 
Taylor makes his next voyage.” My uncle enclosed in his letter a counter- 
statement to mine, respecting the disbursements for the brig, and the prices 
of the things I had taken out of her while she lay a wreck ; contriving to 
make the balance considerably more in his own favour than I had done; 
however, I resolved to let it pass, without objection or comment, and pay 
agreeable to his own statement. After breakfast, Captain Drake employed 
himself in taking an inventory of the things landed, and in superintending 
their removal to the great storehouse. Meanwhile, I was engaged in set- 
tling accounts with Captain Taylor ; in doing which I took my uncle at his 
word, deducting five per cent. from the amount of the invoice; a subtrac- 
tion, in truth, it could well bear. This being done, I gave Captain Taylor 
a set of bills on Messrs. Perry and Co. of London, for the amount of the 
invoice, and balance of the other accounts, for which 1 took his receipts.’ 
—vol. ii. pp. 120, 121. 


The colony being now established, we need not go further into 
the details of Seaward’s proceedings, which were all attended with 
so much good fortune, that he found himself free to pay a long- 
looked-for visit to England, in 1736. We mention the date, in 
order to fix the time of the sketches of costume and society which 
we shall now introduce to the reader’s notice. Upon the arrival of 
the governor and his lady in London, they were, in the first in- 
stance, to provide themselves with undress suits d /a mode. 


‘ Before dinner-time the milliner and mantua-maker arrived; and also a 
tailor I had sent for. After a long consultation, and much discussion with 
these important personages, all points were at length settled; and on 
Saturday evening our undress suits came home. On Sunday morning 
we prepared for church, a happiness looked forward to by us with pleasure 
ever since our arrival; and in truth we much needed some spiritual help 
through the ordinary means of grace, for we felt the high tone of devo- 
tional feeling much subdued since we quitted our intertropical paradise. 
My dear wife being dressed in the new mode, found great difficulty in 
walking with high heels, not having worn any for more than two years, and 
those were low compared with the present mode. Her farthingale, too, 
"as cumbrous, and altogether she felt very uncomfortable; a little black 
hat with feathers being the only tolerable part of her attire. 1 had less to 
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complain of, the good taste of my Eliza having decided for me agains, 
lace. My suit, therefore, was a plain one, for which | was thankful ; deep 
ruffles had been appended to my shirts at the breast and wrists, my knee 
and shoe buckles were handsome, and as J would not submit to the torture 
of a toupee, my head was accommodated with a morning peruke in tie, 
and a plain hat, with a silver loop and button. Thus attired, we attended 
divine service in a hired carriage, at the church of St. Martin-le-Grand; 
and on our return to the hotel, after having dined, we endeavoured to kee 
alive the good habit of reading the Scriptures.’—vol. ii. pp. 195, 196, 


The great object of his ambition was to obtain from the minister, 
then Sir Robert Walpole, a grant of Seaward Islands, for which, 
of course, he was prepared to pay a sufficient consideration, in the 
way of douceurs, then so disgracefully common in all our public 
departments. Mr. Perry, one of his bankers, of the house of 
Perry, Child, and Co., undertook to assist him in this negociation, 
in which also Mrs. Seaward took a considerable part. It is nota 
a little amusing to contemplate them both in their carriage, in 
Cheapside, in those days, when the London cries must have been 
in all their glory. 


‘My Eliza was not tired waiting for me, but she was glad to see me 
again, and as I stepped into the coach, my eyes were met by her endearing 
smile. ‘* My Edward,” said she, ‘I thought I had lost you.” As we 
drove back to the hotel, I;would have recounted to her all that had passed 
between Mr. Perry and myself; but the noise of the wheels, and of carts, 
and other carriages, and of people bawling about the streets all sorts of 
things to sell, and chairs to mend, and bellows to mend, as if the crier him- 
self had a pair of blacksmith’s bellows within him, she could not make out 
a single sentence I uttered. I therefore covered my mouth with my hand, 
which diverted her a good deal, and placing my other hand around her 
waist to keep her steady, the rough-going coach jolted along, until at 
length we reached our quiet hotel.’—vol. ii. p. 199. 


There is a good deal of character also in the following scenes of 
preparation, for going out to their banker’s dinner party. 

‘ After dinner, Mother Osborne, our hostess, came in, with many cour- 
tesies and apologies, saying there was a tire-woman without, she could 
recommend, and if the Lady Seaward would see her, she should feel 
obliged. (Mrs. Osborne was an unconscious prophetess.) My dear wile 
could not resist this; and where is the wife, under similar circumstances, 
that could? Madame Filibert was introduced, and she commenced her 
address in French. When she had proceeded for a considerable time with 
the complimentary prologue, in which “ milady” and “ beaucoup d’hon- 
neur, were repeated twenty times, my simple-minded Eliza told her she 
did not understand French ; and therefore would only trouble her to show 
some of the head-dresses, if she had brought any with her, one of which, 
perhaps, she might take to oblige Mrs. Osborne. Two women were vow 
ealled in, carrying a large covered wicker basket, out of which were brought 
indescribable things: they were placed severally on the table ; and, to my 
great amusement, Madame Filibert took them up one after another, putting 
them on her own head before the looking-glass. One was charmante, 
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another magnifique, a third superbe ; but the fourth ~‘* O milady, regardez 
celle la; c'est une tire téte unique. J'avois faite la meme pour sa majesté 
ln Reine.” It certamly was handsome, being made chiefly of gold tissue, 
but of a quality far inferior to that we had found in the cave. After some 
parley, my wife purchased it. ‘ Now,” said she, ‘* Madame Filibert, is 
this the richest tissue of gold that is made?” The tirewoman answered in 
tolerable English, that nothing in Europe could surpass it; if she did not 
speak true, she would give it for nothing. “TI will not tie you to your 
word,” returned my Eliza, ‘* but I will show you a piece of tissue, with 
which it cannot be compared.” She then went up to the bed-room, and 
brought duwn a piece of the plain gold; two of the four being richly 
wrought. The tirewoman, at sight of it, expressed her astonishment, 
exclaiming “ It was all gold! there was never any thing like it seen in 
Europe! it was certainly from Persia, or China, or the gold mines.” She 
anxiously desired a little bit of it, which my dear wife would have given to 
her; but at my whisper that some possible mischief might come out of it, 
she politely declined complying with Madame Filibert’s wish: so the 
business concluded with her by paying for the tire she had chosen; on 
which Madame, with her women, made their obeisance and departed. 
This scene afforded us abundance of pleasantry for the evening. 

‘On the following day we received an invitation to dinner from Mr. and 
Mrs. Child, and in consequence, care was taken that our dress-clothes 
should be brought home in time. When the day arrived, we dressed: my 
dear wife’s brocade was rich, and no doubt highly fashionable ; the hoop 
large; the ruffles were of blonde, and she wore the tire purchased of 
Madame Filibert. I had presented her with a diamond necklace and 
ear-rings, the price of which is the only secret I ever kept from her in my 
life; but she placed it to the right account, and accepted them, as I gave 
them, with feelings of deep regard. My suit was embroidered velvet, with 
white silk stockings, and a peruke in the best mode. As I took her hand 
to lead her down stairs to the carriage, she looked up at me with her own 
sweet smile, saying, ‘‘ My Edward has given me a diamond necklace and 
ear-rings,—will he stop at the jeweller’s, and give his Eliza a diamond ring 
also?” —** With the greatest pleasure, my beloved,” I replied. The coach- 
man was then ordered to stop on Ludgate-hill, at Harding’s, where we both 
got out; and I was proceeding to choose for her a ring. ‘‘ No, Edward,” 
she said, ‘1 must be selfish for once; it must be of my own choosing, and 
the finest brilliant I can find.” In a little time she fixed her eye ona 
splendid gem, elegantly set, but not a lady’s ring; then taking my hand, 
she put it on my finger, saying, ‘It is here I shall always love to see my 
brilliant :” then raising my hand to her lips, added to it a mark of her 
affection more precious than the gem itself.’—vol. ii. pp. 200—202. 


The intelligent reader will hardly be surprised at the exposition 
which follows, of the conversation at the dinner table. The cha- 


racter of Gil Blas again breaks out in Seaward, in his intercourse 
with Mr. Powis. 


‘The company were numerous and somewhat gorgeously attired ; the 
dinner was sumptuous; and the liveries of the servants vied with their 
masters in the richness of the lace on their coats. We got through the 
ceremonies pretty well; but felt no inclination to copy the tone of conver- 
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sation that was kept up afterwards. The subjects were low, and some of 
the expressions worse than low : the ribaldry of Fielding seemed to be the 
standard of wit, and some of the coarsest jokes of the Dean the signal for 
a general laugh; the ladies drank rather freely, and few of them were with. 
out a snuff-box. | perceived early in the afternoon, how much my dear 
Eliza was disgusted with the society around her, although the ladies com. 
mended her fine taste, and more than one gentleman told her she was an 
angel. In the evening Mrs. Child pressed her to take a seat at the qua. 
drille table; and, although she knew little of the game, politeness obliged 
her not to refuse. In the course of the evening, a gentleman, Mr. Powis, 
who, with myself, had refused cards, engaged me in conversation. He talked 
on a variety of political subjects, with the merits of which I was totally 
unacquainted ; 1, however, listened with great attention, being glad of an 
opportunity to pick up information in any way; and, as I listened with 
attention, so I took care not to disclose my ignorance, but masked it by a 
well-timed assent, now and then adding a short, but, [ hope, pertinent te- 
mark, He told Mr. Child the next day, | was one of the most sensible 
men he had conversed with for many years. ‘The truth is, he went on 
flowingly from subject to subject for aun hour, without my ever crossing his 
path ; and, if I stopped him a moment, it was only to set him off again 
with increased vigour and self-approbation ; and therefore, forsooth, | was 
the most sensible mau he had conversed with for many years! A moralist 
might adduce a maxim, by no means contemptible, from this man’s folly:— 
It is easier to listen than talk yourself into some people's good opinion. 
However, Mr. Powis took a fancy to me in consequence, and afierwards, if 


I am not mistaken, interested himself to serve me.’—vol. ii. pp. 202—204. 


The efforts made by Mrs. Child and her friends to induce Mrs. 
Seaward to enter the circles of fashionable life, and to set up fora 
fine lady, are most happily described, but they savour more of the 
novel than any other portion of this production. We have a cha- 
racteristic sketch of an interview between Seaward and Sir R. 
Walpole, and a probable, as well as an amusing account of the 
intrigues and bribes to which it was necessary for the former to yesort, 
in order to obtain the object of his ambition, in which he at length 
succeeds. He and his lady are presented at court, where he receives 
the honour of knighthood; he is subsequently confirmed in the 
command of the islands, after which he pays a visit to Gloucester- 
shire, purchases an estate, and wanders, with inexpressible delight, 
over the scenes of his own and his dear wife’s childhood. His 
career, after this period, becomes less interesting. Returning to 
his islands, he becomes engaged in the war that broke out with 
Spain in 1739, and the strain of the composition is altogether 
changed. The scenes that enchanted us in the earlier part of the 
work no longer appear. They are lost sight of amid a variety of 
dangers and vicissitudes in which Sir Edward is_ involved ; and 
after all his sufferings, he sees, with indescribable mortification, his 
islands surrendered at the peace to the crown of Spain. But 
although there be this striking difference between the earlier and 
latter portions of the work, we may assure the reader that his m- 
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terest in the tale will not grow cold. The spirit-stirring sounds of 
human contention, hair-breadth escapes, and sketches of the men 
who influenced the events of that war, though opposed in all things 
tothe rural tranquillity and happiness which was the lot of our 
hero and heroine at the outset of their lives, nevertheless possess 
charms of their own, which do not lose by the contrast. We fully 
agree in the judgment which Miss Jane Porter has passed upon 
these scenes of battle, which she describes as ‘ admirable for their 
painting, both with regard to the events themselves, and the living 
personages to whom a introduce us—reminding us of the pic- 
tures of Hogarth and of Wilkie, and bringing before us the inci- 
dent and the actors just as they were, simple, natural, and true to 
the fact.’ 











Ant. V.—The History of English Dramatic Poetry, to the time of 
Shakespeare: and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration. By 
J.P. Collier, Esq., F.S.A. In three volumes. 8vo. London: Murray. 
1831. 

Tuis work, which must have cost Mr. Collier a world of labour, 
supplies, in some degree, a desideratum that has long been felt 
in English literature. Several authors have incidentally touched 
upon the history of our dramatic poetry ; but no one has hitherto 
attempted to trace it from its infancy upwards, so as to give us a 
complete view of that most interesting department of composition. 
Mr. Collier has here presented us with the commencement, or 
rather, indeed, with some of the materials of such a history; as- 
cending to the origin of our dramatic productions, he pursues them 
down to the time of Shakespeare, doubtless with the intention of 
carrying forward his task to the period in which we live. He will 
thus be the historian, not only of the rise and progress of our dra- 
matic poetry, but also of its decline; and it may possibly be 
reserved for him to make some suggestions for rescuing that branch 
of our literature, once so pre-eminent above all others, from its 
present deplorable state of degradation. Intimately connected 
with this subject, is the history of the different theatres, which have 
existed in London, or its vicinity: to these Mr. Collier has paid a 
degree of attention, that shews he was dealing with a favourite 
theme. Indeed, he must have devoted many years, (he says twenty), 
to the collection of the data from which his volumes have been 
framed. They every where indicate a most indefatigable, as well 
as a most successful system of investigation. Many facts that 
have hitherto lain concealed in manuscripts— and in manuscripts, 
too, from which dramatic information could hardly have been ex- 
pected —are here produced and rendered availabie, which had 
either been unknown to Malone, Steevens, Reed, and Chaloner, 
orhad been neglected by them. These facts have been carefully 
gleaned from documents which the author found in the State-paper 
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and Privy Council Office, and in the Chapter House, Westminste, 
—documents, amongst which were unopened patents to different 
companies of players, accounts of royal revels, and books of the 
domestic expenses of our kings and nobility, which had hitherto 
been wholly unexamined. In the British Museum, also, though 
open to authors who have written upon this subject, many manv- 
scripts have been placed in requisition by Mr. Collier, which had 
been passed over with very little notice by his predecessors. ‘ From 
the Burghley Papers,’ says the author, ‘ scarcely a single fact had 
been preserved, although nearly every volume contained matters of 
importance ; and the Harleian, Cottonian, and Royal MSS. had 
been only cursorily and hastily inspected. In these I met with 
letters from, and concerning, our most notorious poets, the prede- 
cessors and contemporaries of Shakespeare ; and in a Diary kept by 
an intelligent barrister, who lived while our great dramatist was in 
the zenith of his popularity, I found original and authentic notices 
and anecdotes of him, Spenser, Johnson, Marston, and other dis- 
tinguished authors of the time. It occupied me some years to go 
through the voluminous collections in the Museum ; but I never 
had occasion to regret the mis-spending of a single hour so em- 
ployed.’ 

From the nature of the materials, it would have seemed to us 
that Mr. Collier might have comprised the whole, with great ad- 
vantage, under the single title of a History of Dramatic Poetry. He 
has, however, broken his subject into three divisions :—1st. Annals 
of the Stage ;— 2nd. A History of Dramatic Poetry ;—and, 3rd. 
An Account of Theatres and their Appurtenances ;—thus sepa- 
rating, most unnecessarily, topics which might have immediately 
followed each other, with equal convenience to the writer and the 
reader. The annals might very easily have been interwoven with 
the history; and the details connected with the theatres would 
have served to diversify the other portions of the matter. One 
of the consequences of the present arrangement is this,—that the 
author is obliged, occasionally, either to repeat in brief what he 
had already written in an extended form, or to have frequent refer- 
ences to it, which are unsatisfactory to the reader, as they serve to 
perplex his mind and to augment his labour. In another point of 
view Mr. Collier has materially injured his work, by the injudicious 
disjunction of topics which seemed to have been naturally allied: 
for it has prevented him from. giving to his labours that digested 
and compact form, which is essential to a composition intended to 
take a place in the standard literature of the country. He has, 
indeed, in the volumes now before us, gathered together a multi- 
plicity of new, interesting, and authentic facts, of which some able 
successor may avail himself in the preparation of such a compo- 
sition; but he ought to have executed it himself. His style never 
reaches any degree of dignity. He writes always clearly, but, a! 
the same time, in the hum-drum manner of a compiler of ante 
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quarian lore, who is much more anxious about the intelligence 
which he has to disclose, than about clothing it in the most per- 
manent form of expression. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Collier’s researches will 
be considered to be that, in which he treats of the Miracle-plays, 
sometimes, and not erroneously (as he thinks), called Mysteries, 
as the source of our national drama. He conceives, with a great 
degree of probability, that we are indebted for them to France. 
He traces the connexion between them and the Moral plays, or 
Moralities, represented by allegorical personages, which finally 
superseded the Miracle-plays, and shews how the Moralities, in 
turn, gave way to Tragedy and Comedy, by the gradual intro- 
duction of characters existing, or supposed to exist, in actual life. 
This course of observation leads him into an elaborate review of 
most of the principal moral plays in our language, whether printed 
or manuscript, amongst which the reader will find some very 
curious specimens of the imaginative powers of our ancestors. He 
next traces the growth of Tragedy and Comedy from their birth, to 
the period of their maturity under the auspices of Shakespeare, a 
view of his subject which has led him into a field that had been 
almost unoccupied, the examination of the predecessors and earlier 
contemporaries of that matchless ornament of our country. The 
inquiries of Mr. Collier have enabled him to refute the assertion of 
Dryden, that Shakespeare ‘‘ created the stage amongst us;” to 
shew that ‘in truth it was created by no one man, and in no one 
age; and that whatever improvements Shakespeare introduced, 
when he began to write for the stage, our romantic drama was com- 
pletely formed and firmly established.’ 

It will, perhaps, be new to some of our readers to learn, that 
there is well-authenticated evidence of the performance of Miracle- 
plays in England, so early as the period intervening between the 
years 1170 and 1182. In the course of time the cities of Chester 
and Coventry became famous for these representations, which were 
generally taken from Scriptural subjects, and occasionally from the 
lives of the saints. It is recorded, that when the Emperor Sigis- 
mund (1416) came to England for the purpose of mediating a 
peace between this country and France, he was magnificently en- 
tertained at Windsor; and amongst other exhibitions got up for 
the occasion, was a kind of play, founded upon certain traditional 
or fabulous incidents in the life of St. George ; consisting, first, of 
the arriving of the saint, and an angel fastening on his spurs ; 
secondly, St. George riding and fighting with the dragon, with his 
spear in his hand; and thirdly, to use the quaint language of the 
chronicle in the Cottonian collection, ‘‘ a castel, and Seint George 
and the kynges daughter ledying the lambe in at the castel 
gates.” It does not appear, however, whether this exhibition was 
carried on by means of performers, or by show of puppets or other 
igures, assisted by scenery. There seems to be no trace of the 
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existence of itinerant players before the reign of Henry VI. During 
that reign, and after it, they are frequently mentioned, sometimes 
as minstrels, sometimes as servants of the king or the nobility. 
The Drury Lane performers still retain the title of His Majesty's 
servants. At no period do dramatic performances seem to have 
been much approved of in the city of London. In the year 1576, 
we find the Lord Mayor and Corporation remonstrating strongly 
against them, in an address presented on the subject to the Privy 
Council, when the following remedies were proposed, though not 
sanctioned, by the latter body, probably in consequence of the 
favour in which such entertainments had always been held by the 
aristocracy. 

‘« That they hold them content with playeng in private houses at wed- TI 
dings, &c., without publike assemblies. extel 

‘ “If more be thought good to be tolerated, that then they be restrained been 
to the orders in the act of common Counsel, tempore Hawes. the | 

‘« That they play not openly till the whole death in London haue ben and 
xx daies vnder 50 a weke, nor longer than it shal so continue. 

««* That no playes be on the sabbat. 

‘« That no playeng be on holydaies, but after evening prayer, nor any 
received into the auditorie till after evening prayer. 

‘That no playeng be in the dark, nor continue any such time but as 
any of the auditorie may returne to their dwellings in London before 
sonne set, or at least before it be dark. 

‘«* That the Quenes players only be tolerated, and of them their num- ~: 
ber, and certaine names, to be notified in your LIPs- lettres to the L. Maior of 
and to the Justices of Middx and Surrey. And those her players not to been 
divide themselves into several companies. unde 

‘« That for breaking any of these orders their toleration cease.” ’—vol. as it 
i. pp. 225, 226. ‘Tt 
. i twent 
In consequence of the aversion of the corporate authorities rape 
from these diversions, probably on account of the loss of time and to ha 
money which they caused to the city apprentices, the players with- of the 
drew from the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction altogether, and erected, player 
in the precinct of the dissolved monastery of Blackfriars, a theatre, forma 
which is said to have been one of the most ancient of English conta 
playhouses. Another building, called ‘“‘ The Theatre,” par e:- appen 
cellence, was constructed in Shoreditch, near which was established Cham 
a third, under the name of “ The Curtain.” An old satirical epl- ri 
gram, which has been preserved in manuscript, shews the feelings Kay 
with which the actors of the day contemplated the hostility of the “ rs 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London. ab 
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‘ The cause I will declaer. 

‘ They wiselye doe complaine 

‘ Of Wilson and Jack Lane, 

‘ And them who doe maintaine, 
‘ And stablishe as a rule 

‘ Not one shall play the foole 

‘ But they—a worthye scoole. 

‘ Without a pipe and taber, 

‘ They onely meane to laber 

‘ To teche eche oxe-hed neyber. 
‘ This is the cause and reason, 

‘ At every tyme and season, 

‘ That Playes are worse then treason.” ’—vol i. p. 231. 

The dramatic art had already been, in various ways, gradually 
extending itself over other parts of the kingdom, At Court it had 
been highly favoured, and placed under the special protection of 
the Master of the Revels, whose business it was to provide plays 
and shows for the royal family and their guests. The Inns of 
Court were also famous for their theatrical exhibitions. Gray’s Inn 
outshone all the others in the splendour and excellence of its enter- 
tainments, which were carried on in the Hall. Even in the liberties 
of the city, however, the actors were not without opponents. Upon 
the occurrence of the slightest accident to a city apprentice, their 
theatres were threatened to be pulled down by the corporate autho- 
rities. A very remarkable petition, to which the immortal name 
of William Shakespeare is appended, and which appears to have 
been presented to the Privy Council in 1596, shows the difficalties 
under which the Blackfriars Theatre then laboured, discountenanced 
as it was by the prejudices of the age. 

‘The Blackfriars Theatre, built in 1576, seems, after the lapse of 
twenty years, to have required extensive repairs, if, indeed, it were not, at 
the end of that period, entirely rebuilt. This undertaking, in 1596, seems 
to have alarmed some of the inhabitants of the Liberty; and not a few 
of them, “‘ some of honour,” petitioned the Privy Council, in order that the 
players might not be allowed to complete it, and that their farther per- 
‘ormances in that precinct might be prevented. A copy of the document, 
containing this request, is preserved in the State Paper Office, and to it is 
appended a much more curious paper—a counter petition by the Lord 
Chamberlain's players, entreating that they might be permitted to continue 
eit work upon the theatre, in order to render it more commodious, and 
that their performances there might not be interrupted. It does not appear 
to be the original, but a copy, without the signatures, and it contains, 
at the commencement, an enumeration of the principal actors who were 
parties to it. They occur im the following order, and it will be instantly 
remarked, not only that the name of Shakespeare is found among them, 
cut that he comes fifth in the enumeration :— 

‘“ Thomas Pope, «* William Shakespeare, 
“ Richard Burbage, ‘¢ William Kempe, 
“ John Hemings, “ William Slye, 
“ Augustine Phillips, ‘“« Nicholas Tooley. 
VOL. 11, (1831.) No. tn. 2c 
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‘This remarkable paper has, perhaps, never seen the light from the mo. 
ment it was presented, until it was very recently discovered. It is seven years 
anterior to the date of any other authentic record, which contains the name 
of our great dramatist, and it may warrant various Conjectures as to the 
rank he held in the company in 1596, as a poet and asa player. It js jy 
these terms :— 


‘« To the right honourable the Lords of her Majesties most honourabj. 
Privie Councell. 


«««The humble petition of Thomas Pope, Richard Burbadge, John Hemings. 
Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, William Siye, 
Nicholas Tooley, and others, servaunts to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chamberlaine to her Majestie. 

‘« Sheweth most humbly, that your Petitioners are owners and players of 
the private house, or theatre, in the precinct and libertie of Blackfriers, 
which hath beene, for many yeares, used and occupied for the playing of 
tragedies, commedies, histories, enterludes, and playes. That the same, 
by reason of its having been so long built, hath fallen into great decay, 
and that besides the reparation thereof, it has beene found necessarie to 
make the same more convenient for the entertainment of auditories coming 
thereto. That to this end your Petitioners have all and eche of them put 
down sommes of money, according to their shares in the said theatre, and 
which they have justly and honestly gained by the exercise of their qualitie 
of stage-players; but that certaine persons (some of them of honour) in- 
habitants of the said precinct and libertie of Blackfriers have, as your 
Petitioners are infourmed, besought your honourable Lordshipps not to per- 
mitt the said private house any longer to remaine open, but hereafter to 
be shut up and closed, to the manifest and great injurie of your Petitioners, 
who have no other meanes whereby to maintain their wives and families, 
but by the exercise of their qualitie as they have heretofore done. Further- 
more, that in the summer season your Petitioners are able to playe at their 
new built house, on the Bankside, calde the Globe, but that in the winter 
they are compelled to come to the Blackfriers; and if your honourable 
Lordshipps give consent unto that which is prayde against your Petitioners, 
they will not onely, while the winter endures, loose the meanes whereby 
they now support them selves and their families, but be unable to practise 
them selves in anie playes or enterludes, when called upon to perform for 
the recreation and solace of her Ma“* and her honourable Court, as they 
have been heretofore accustomed. The humble prayer of your Petitioners 
therefore is, that your honourable Lordshipps will grant permission to finish 
the reparations and alterations they have begun; and as your Petitioners 
have hitherto been well ordered in their behaviour, and just in their dealings, 
that your honourable Lordshipps will not inhibit them from acting at their 
above namde private house, in the precinct and libertie of Blackfriers, 
and your Petitioners, as in dutie most bounden, will ever pray for the 10- 
creasing honor and happinesse of your honorable Lordshipps.’ "—vOl, |. 
pp. 297—300. 


Mr. Collier has gleaned together two or three new facts relating 
to Shakespeare, one of which ought to have been omitted for its 
indecency. Indeed we must remark that the enthusiasm of the 
antiquary often prevails, in the author of these volumes, over tl’ 
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vavity of the moralist. He acts, in general, under the feeling, that 
te would not be justified in suppressing an anecdote which he had 
jiscovered to be authentic, and which had not been published 
before; and this feeling, he seems to think, affords a sufficient 
apology for expressions and allusions of the coarsest nature. We 
jo not agree in the propriety of the rule which he has laid down 
for his guidance ; we can never be induced to believe that any de- 
partment of literature, whether it be history, or the drama, poetry, 
or biography, can be benefitted at the expense of modesty. One 
trifling question, with respect to the time when “ Twelfth Night” 
was written, Mr, Collier has been enabled to settle. 


‘The period when he wrote his Twelfth Night, or What You Will, has 
been much disputed among the commentators. Tyrwhitt was inclined to 
§xitin 1614, and Malone for some years was of the same opinion ; but 
be afterwards changed the date he had adopted to 1607. Chalmers thought 
le found circumstances in the play to justify him in naming 1613, but 
what | am about to quote affords a striking, and at the same time a rarely 
occurring, and convincing proof, how little these conjectures merit confi- 
dence. That comedy was indisputably written before 1602, for in Feb- 
ruary of that year, it was an established play, and so much liked, that it 
was chosen for performance at the Reader's Feast on Candlemas day, at 
the Inn of Court to which the author of this diary belonged,—most likely 
the Middle Temple, which at that date was famous for its costly enter- 
tainments. After reading the following quotation, it is utterly impossible, 
although the name of the poet be not mentioned, to feel a moment's 
doubt as to the identity of the play there described, and the production 
of Shakespeare. 

‘« Feb. 2, 1601 [-2.] 

‘“ At our feast we had a play called Twelve Night, or What You Will, 
much like the comedy of errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, but most like 
and neere to that in Italian called Inganni. A good practise in it to make 
the steward believe his lady widdowe was in love with him, by counter- 
fayting a letter, as from his lady, in generall termes telling him what shee 
liked best in him, and prescribing his gestures, inscribing his apparaile, 
&c., and then when he came to practise, making him beleeve they tooke 
him to be mad.” 

‘Atthis date, we may conclude with tolerable safety that Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night had been recently brought out at the Black-friars Theatre, 
and that its excellence and success had induced the managers of the 
Reader’s Feast to select it for performance, as part of the entertainments 
on that occasion. There is no reason to suppose that any of Shakespeare's 
productions were represented for the first time any where but at a 
theatre. The Comedy of Errors noticed in the preceding extract, was 
no doubt also Shakespeare’s work mentioned by Meres in 1598, and not 
the old History of Error performed at Hampton Court in 1576-7. The 
Menechmi, likewise spoken of, was of course the play of Plautus, as trans- 
lated by W. W., and printed in 1595. Should the Italian comedy, called 
gan, turn up, we shall probably find in it the actual original of Twelfth 
‘wht, which, it has been hitherto supposed, was founded upon the story 
of Apollonius and Silla, in Barnabe Rich's Farewell to Militarie Profes- 
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sion, twice printed, viz. in 1583 and 1606. It ts remarkable, that this 
the only notice of a play throughout the diary; and although the autho, 
of it went much into company, he does not appear on any occasion jy 
have visited a public theatre. He was very regular in his attendance q 
church, both at the Temple and St. Paul’s, and inserts long accounts oi 
the preachers and their sermons.'—vol. i. pp. 327—329. 


It would appear that the Queen (Elizabeth) Was a strenuous 
patron of every kind of theatrical entertainment, and all sorts oj 
sports. Plays, interludes, masks, and the performances of tumblers, 
were frequently exhibited for the amusement of her court; and she 
even condescended, occasionally, to draw mottoes from the Whee! 
of Fortune, a favourite game of the day. We are told, that on 
going to dine at Sir Robert Cecil’s house, in the Strand, Her 
Majesty was much gratified by the representation of an extempore 
piece, in which a contest for superiority of station was carried on 
by a maid, a widow, and a wife, the scene terminating in favour of 
the former, out of compliment to the virgin condition of the Queen. 
On the same occasion, a Turk solicited admission to Her Majesty's 
presence, without the usual preliminaries of etiquette ; the stranger 
was admitted, and conversed with Her Majesty in various languages; 
and, in token of his admiration of her wonderful talents, presented 
her with a rich mantle. This was another scene, concerted for the 
gratification of her vanity, by Sir Robert Cecil. A retrospective view 
of dramatic performances, and of the history of the theatres in exist- 
ence at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, presents us with a brief sum- 
mary of much that Mr. Collier has collected upon these subjects. 


‘The earliest performances in London, after the disuse of Miracle-plays 
and the decline of Morals, took place upon “ scaffolds, frames, and stages,” 
erected in the yards of “great inns.” The Orders of the Corporation of 157), 
from which I quote, were directed against such exhibitions, mainly on tle 
ground, that chambers, adjoining the galleries that surrounded the ino- 
yards, were made the scenes of great immorality. Those orders contai 
nothing regarding any buildings appropriated to theatrical representations, 
because such as then existed were not within the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen: the inn-yards, to which their objections are con- 
fined, were within the limits of the city. We have seen that, in 1557, the 
Boar's Head, Aldgate, was used for the purpose of representing a piece 
called A Sack full of News, and Stephen Gosson, in his School of Abuse, 
1579, mentions the Bell-savage, on Ludgate-hill, and the Bull, as inns at 
which dramatic performances took place. 

‘Malone quotes the same author's Playes confuted in five Actions, to 
shew that “ about the year 1570, one or two regular playhouses were 
erected ;” but that tract was not printed until full ten years afterwards, and 
it serves to fix no date. Although Malone was not aware of the existence 
of any earlier authority on the point, he was probahly right in his conjec- 
ture. In 1575, at least, there must have been several “regular play-houses, 
not indeed in London, but in its immediate vicinity. In that year, It has 
been shown, that the Queen’s Players presented a petition to the Privy 
Council, praying authority to perform within the city, ‘‘ the season of the 
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year being past to play at any of the houses without the city.” The sea- 
wn for performing in the suburbs was the summer, when people could 
walk out to the play, or go thither in boats, and in the winter the actors 
were anxious to be allowed to exhibit within the walls. 

‘The Queen’splayers inform us, that there were ‘‘ houses” for the purpose, 
but they mention none of them: we first learn the names of two from John 
Northbrooke’s Treatise, wherein Dicing, Davncing, Vaine Playes or En- 
vrluds, &c., are reproved, which was licensed, and therefore ready for the 
yess in 1577. They are there called ‘‘ the Theatre” and ‘ the Curtaine ;” 
od that they were both situated near each other in Shoreditch, we know from 
the first edition of Stow’s Survey, 1599, although Malone, Chalmers, and 
others, from consulting only later impressions, have confounded “ihe Thea- 
tre,” with the play-house in Blackfiiars. Recorder Fleetwood, fifteen years 
before Stow’s Survey was published, in a letter to Lord Burghley (cited in 
the preceding Annals of the Stage, under the transactions of 1584), also 
speaks of a circumstance that had occurred “ very near the Theatre or Cur- 
tain,” as if they werecontiguous. ‘* The Theatre” was called so emphati- 
cally, as a place devoted to the exhibition of dramatic representations ; and 
“the Curtain” was so named, probably, on account of the sign there hung 
out, indicative of the nature of the performances within. 

‘The Blackfriars Theatre was erected in 1576, by James Burbadge and 
others, who had obtained the patent for playing in 1574. They commenced 
this undertaking in the liberties, in consequence of the Orders of the Lord 
Mayorand Common Council of the city in 1575, excluding players from all 
places within their jurisdiction. Itis not mentioned by John Northbrooke, 
either because it was not finished when he wrote, or because it was a pri- 
vate house, and not so liable to objection as the two theatres he names, 
‘tephen Gosson speaks of the Blackfriars in his Playes confuted in five 
Actions, printed about 1581. It continued in its original state until 1596, 
when it was in the hands of Richard Burbadge, Shakespeare, and others, 
and when it was enlarged and repaired, if not entirely rebuilt. 

‘A theatre also existed at an early date in the liberty of the Whitefriars, 
aud perhaps it owed its origin to the same cause as the Blackfriars, al- 
though we have no trace of it at that period. Malone cites Richard Reu- 
‘dge’s Monster lately found out and discovered, printed in 1628, to show 
that the Whitefriars Theatre was in being in 1580, but that author speaks 
‘ety loosely and uncertainly on the point. The probability is, that it was 
built in 1576, 

‘Paris Garden was used for the baiting of bears, and other animals, in 
‘he reign of Henry VIII., but we can only conjecture as to the date when 
began to be employed also as a building for the exhibition of plays. 
Thomas Nash, in his Strange Newes, &c., printed in 1592, mentions the 
performance of puppets there ; and Dekker, in his Satiromastix, 1602, 
wserts that Ben Jonson had acted there. 

‘As early as 1586, there was a playhouse at Newington Butts, for the 
‘musement of the citizens who went thither in the summer; and we find 
“om Henslowe’s papers, that many popular plays were represented at that 
Wheatre in 1594, 

The Rose Theatre on the Bankside, not far west oi the foot of London 
bridge, was probably constructed prior to 1587. It was repaired exten- 
ie by Philip Henslowe in 1591, and was in the possession of the Lord 
““miral’s company of players in 1593. 
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‘The Hope Theatre, near the same situation, was possibly constructed 
about the same time, but the information regarding it is still more scanty 
and inconclusive. : 

‘The Globe on the Bankside, which also belonged to the Blackfriars 
company (the first being used as their summer, and the last as thei; 
winter house), was built in 1594: at least, we may pretty safely infer that 
such was the date of its origin, by the discovery of a bond, dated 22nd of 
December, 1593, given by Richard Burbadge, for the due performance of 
covenants, on his part, connected with its construction. Here, and at the 
Blackfriars’ Theatre, all Shakespeare’s plays were first performed. 

‘It seeins probable, that the Swan was not built until after the Globe: 
theatrical representations took place there in 1598. 

‘ The last theatre erected while Elizabeth was upon the throne, was the 
Fortune, in Golding-lane, Whitecross-street. It was projected by Phili 
Henslowe and Edward Alleyn in 1599, and it was finished before the close 
of the year 1600. 

‘The foundation of these theatres can be certainly traced prior to the 
year 1600; and we hear of others early in the reign of James I., which, 
possibly, were erected before the demise of Elizabeth, although we are 
without any conclusive evidence upon the point. The children of St. Paul's 
also, at an early date, acted plays in the room appropriated to their edu- 
cation; but, independent of this, and some other infant companies, (the 
rise of which is noticed under the proper head hereafter,) it appears certain, 
that between about 1570 and 1600, no less than eleven places had been 
constructed for, or were applied to, the purpose of dramatic exhibitions. 
They were these :— 

The Theatre, built about ‘ 1570 
The Curtain . , ° 1570 
The Blackfriars. , , . 1576 
The Whitefriars . , ‘ ‘ 1576 
The Newington Theatre . ' . 1580 
The Rose. ° : ; . 1585 
The Hope ; , ; . . 1585 
Paris Garden Playhouse ‘ ; . 1588 
The Globe ° ‘ ; ° . 1594 
The Swan . . . ‘ ‘ 1595 
The Fortune : 1599 


‘Although an attempt was made, on the building of the Fortune in 159”, 
to limit theatres to only two, it seems to have entirely failed ; and at the 
death of Elizabeth, most, if not all the theatres above enumerated, were 
open. The employment of inn-yards for the performance of plays was 
discontinued, as regular houses of the kind were established.’—vol. i. 
pp. 338—343. 

We have already alluded to the masks and other theatrical exhi- 
bitions, which were occasionally given by the Inns of Court. It 
appears that they all joined, on the 3rd of February, 1634, in the 
presentation, with extraordinary splendour, of a mask called “ he 
Triumph of Peace,” written by Shirley, the scenes and machinery 
of which were invented by Inigo Jones. The whole expense of the 
entertainment, which was performed before the King (Charles].)and 
Queen, exceeded the sum of 11,000/. A private letter which Mr. 
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Collier has discovered, written by Justinian Paget to his cousin 
Tremyll, establishes the fact, that this mask afforded so much 
legsure to the Court, that it was repeated before His Majesty at 
Merchant ‘Tailor’s Hall. 


«| have sent you a booke of our Masque, which was presented on 
»unday last, with much applause and commendation from the K and 
Queene and all the spectators. The K and Q supt that night at Salis- 
bury House, and there saw us ride in the streetes, after which they pre- 
gnily went by water to White-hall, and there saw us again from the long 
vallery at the upper end of the tilting yard. When the masque was ended, 
veall kissed the K and Queenes hand, and then were conducted by my 
lord Chamberlain and other Lords to a rich banquet, whether the K and 
Q came, and took a taste, and then graciously smiling upon us, left us to 
the sole enjoying of that well furnisht table, with strict command that not 
any should touch a bitt but ourselves. The next day the K sent for our 
Marshall, Mr. Thomas Dorrell, of Lincolns Inn, and Knighted him. And 
being much pleased and taken with the sight, hath sent to us to ride againe 
on Tuesday next to Merchant Taylers Hall, in the same manner as we 
rode to White-hall, and there to meet his Maty at supper, and to present 
our Masque. Sir Henry Vayne, and other great travellers say they never 
saw such a sight in any part of the world.’ ”—vol. ii. pp. 60, 61. 


In the same year was acted, for the first time, Shirley’s “‘ Game- 
ster,” the plot of which, it is stated in Sir H. Herbert’s Register, 
was furnished by the King, who, og, “oe his reign, afforded the 
utmost encouragement to the drama. During the Commonwealth, 
thetheatres were, for the most part, closed ; all such vanities having 
been discountenanced, by the puritanism which then ruled the 
councils of the state. We need hardly say, that at the restoration 
the English drama was revived in all its splendour. 

It will be unnecessary for us to follow Mr. Collier through his 
reviews of the various Miracle-plays, of which manuscript and 
printed copies have been placed in his hands. He has been enabled, 
by the various resources from which he has had the good fortune 
to receive assistance, to furnish the most complete account that 
exists In Our own, or perhaps in any other language, of these 
ancient and curious performances. We shall content ourselves 
with the piece entitled ‘Creation of the World, Rebellion of 
Lucifer, and Death of Abel ;” referring to the work itself those 
readers, who may desire further acquaintance with the subject. 

‘The first Play, or Pageant, of the Widkirk collection, includes the 
Widkitk Creation, with the rebellion and expulsion of Lucifer and his 
adherents. The Deity thus commences : 

* « Ego sum alpha et o: 
“I am the first the last also, 
‘** Oone god in majestie, 
“« Mervelus of myght most, 
** Fader and son and holy goost, 
“ On god in trinyte.” 
‘The work of creation is then begun, and after the cherubims have sung, 
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the Deity descends from his throne and goes out: Lucifer usurps it, anq 
asks the angels 
‘« Gay felows, how semys now me?” 

The good and bad angels disagree as to his appearance ; but the dispute 
is terminated by the return of the Deity, who expels Satan and his adhe. 
rents from heaven. Adam and Eve are then created in Paradise, and this 
piece ends with a speech from Satan, lamenting their felicity. Of the 
temptation and fall of man we hear nothing, the second play relating to 
the murder of Abel. It is opened by Cain’s ploughboy, called Garcon, 
with a sort of prologue, in which, among other things, he warns the spec- 
tators to be silent. It opens thus :— 


« All hayll, all hayll, both blithe and glad, 
“ For here com I, a mery lad. 
‘¢ Be peasse youre dyn, my masters bad, 
“ Or els the devill you spede...... 
‘* Felowes, here I you forbede 
‘* To make nother nose ne cry: 
‘* Whoso is so hardy to do that dede, 
“« The devill hang hym up to dry.” 

‘ Cain enters with a plough and a team, one of his mares being named 
“ Donnyng:” he quarrels with the Garcon, because he will not drive for 
him, after which Abel arrives, and wishes that ‘*‘ God may speed Cain, and 
his man.”’—Cain replies unceremoniously, desiring his brother to kiss the 
least honourable part of his person. The murder afterwards takes place, 
and Cain hides himself :— 

‘* Deus. Cayn, Cayn! 
“ Cayn. Who is that callis me? 
‘*T am yonder, may thou not se. 
“ Deus. Cayn, where is thy brother Abell ? 
“* Cayn. What asks thou me ?—I trow, in hell; 
‘* At hell, 1 trow, he be: 
“ Who so were ther then myght he se.” 

‘ Cain, having been cursed, calls the boy and beats him ‘ but to use his 
hand :” he acknowledges that he has slaia his brother, and the boy advises 
running away, lest ‘“ the bayles us take.” ‘This is followed by some gross 
buffoonery, Cain making a mock proclamation “ in the King’s name,” and 
the boy repeating it blunderingly after him. Cain sends him away with 
the plough and horses, and ends the pageant with a speech to the specta- 
tors, bidding them farewell for ever, before he goes to the devil.\—vol. il. 
pp. 157—159. 

After treating very copiously of the Miracle-plays, the author 
follows up the history of the drama through the ‘* Moralities,” to 
the period when it became conversant with the real or supposed 
characters of actua! life. He then proceeds to give a full account 
of the dramatic predecessors of Shakespeare, which is characterized 
by his wonted research, and great critical acumen. 

The most popular portion of the work is, however, compressed in 
a few pages towards the close of the third volume, in which many 
interesting chit-chat details are collected concerning the perform- 
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ance of plays. From these particulars it would appear, that the 
dramatic representations which were carried on in the inn-yards in 
the city, as well as in the public theatres afterwards, generally took 
place in the day-time. At the public theatres, such as the Fortune 
snd Red Bull, the prices of admission varied from sixpence to two- 
pence, the latter being in general the rate for the galleries. In the 
time of Shakespeare, the price of admission to the best boxes was 
one shilling. It was the practice of the day for young men of 
fashion to sit upon the stage, upon a stool or tripos, for which the 
same sum was commonly paid. At this period it would seem, that 
moveable painted scenery had not been much, if at all, used 
in the theatres. Steeples, rocks, tombs and trees, and other such 
articles, were, however, frequently introduced upon the stage, and 
thegods and godesses were lowered from their heaven, and elevated 
to it, by means of pullies. If it had not been convenient to repre- 
sent to the eye a town or a house, the name was simply written 
upon a board, and that was deemed sufficient. Until after the 
Restoration, the curtains, which were ysually composed of arras and 
worsted, ran upon a rod in front of the stage, and opened in the 
centre. The stage, in which there were trap doors, was usually 
strewed with rushes ; upon extraordinary occasions it was matted. 
Each theatre had a sign outside it, and when the performances 
were about to begin, and while they continued, a flag was hoisted 
at the top, to give notice. Inigo Jones is said to be the first 
inventor of moveable scenes in this country, which do not appear 
tohave been frequently introduced upon the stage until the reign 
of Charles I. Even then the custom continued of writing in large 
letters upon the scene, not only the name of the place in which the 
action was laid, but also the title of the play. In the regular 
theatres, the performances commenced about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and seldom were extended beyond the period of two 
hours, only one dramatic piece being represented, which was 
generally followed by a jig, ‘‘the more cheerfully to dismiss the 
spectators.” The jig was not a mere dance, in the sense which we 
attach tothe term. ‘ It seems,’ says Mr. Collier, ‘ to have been 
aludicrous composition in rhyme, sung, or said, by the clown, and 
accompanied by dancing and playing upon the pipe and tabor.’ In 
the earliest period of the stage, the announcement of the intention 
to exhibit theatrical performances was made by sound of trumpet, 
by persons called vexillators, who were employed for that purpose. 
he same purpose was accomplished by beat of drum, a practice 
which we ourselves witnessed in the country, not many years ago. 
Soon after the invention of printing, however, bills were introduced. 
vramatic poets, many of whom were also actors, were admitted 
into the theatres gratis. When plays were first printed, those in 
blank verse were printed in the form of prose, in order to econo- 
mise the page, and render the book saleable at a popular price. 
The copyright of a play was; in 1612, about £12, and at that 
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period, those who were ambitious of having a play dedicated to 
them, paid £2 for the honour. The actors, at least the principal 
members of the company, were generally share-holders, and the 
profits of the establishment were divided amongst them by way of 
salary. Music seems to have been introduced into theatres from a 
very early period. 





Arr. VI.—An Essay on the Origin and Prospects of Man. 1a three 
volumes. 8vo. By Thomas Hope. London: Murray. 1831. 


Ir was pretty generally known in the literary circles, that for 
several years before his death, Mr. Hope had given himself up, 
without a thought of any other occupation, to philosophical and 
metaphysical pursuits, and that it was his intention to present to 
the world the result of his labours. There was something more 
than commonly interesting in the expectations which were formed, 
from the application of such a mind as his, to subjects which now 
so rarely engage the attention of learned men, and which have, 
hitherto, been treated in an unsatisfactory manner. The spectacle 
of agentleman of distinguished rank and ample fortune, who had 
already gained an enviable celebrity in letters, who was surrounded 
by all the luxuries which this life could bestow,—a splendid country 
seat in the bosom of the most enchanting scenery ; a wife whom 
he worshipped, a family which he tenderly loved ; society of the 
most intellectual, as well as the most fashionable description ; an 
extensive library; numerous works of art of the most exquisite 
character,—the spectacle of a highly accomplished individual, 
thus withdrawing from the most attractive scenes of life, and 
devoting himself with ardour, for many years, to the contemplation 
of the origin and prospects of his fellow-creatures, was calculated 
greatly to augment the general curiosity, and to prepare us to re- 
ceive a bequest, made under the solemn sanction of the tomb, with 
the greatest respect. . 

‘I have already,’ says the author, in his Introduction, ‘ during 
the best period of my existence, not only sacrificed social enjoy- 
ments to recluse studies, but, moreover, in doing so, greatly im- 
paired my health, and thus lessened my chance of a prolonged 
existence. I may thus with reason apprehend that by trying to 
do much better than I have thus far done—by delaying for that 
purpose much longer to communicate the fruits of my labours— 
my days may come to an end before my task is completed. 
therefore prefer publishing what still remains full of flaws and 
imperfections, to what, more elaborately finished, might only be 
doomed to follow me to the grave.’ Hence it is impossible not 
to give Mr. Hope credit, for the utmost sincerity of desire to pro- 
mote by his labours the general welfare of mankind. Indeed, 
whatever we, or others, may think of the moral tendency of mavy 
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of his opinions ; however inconsistent they may be with the facts 
disclosed, and the doctrines inculcated, in the Sacred Writings, 
we should deeply wound our own feelings, were we to animadvert 
upon the very peculiar theories which are maintained in this treatise, 
in the language of severity. If they be wrong, it is evident that 
the author strenuously and uniformly endeavoured to be right. 
There was not a particle of malignity in his disposition. Though 
he broaches opinions, often at variance with those which are en- 
tertained upon the authority of Holy Writ, and though his ideas, 
upon many points of doctrine, be distinct from those, which the 
Redeemer came on earth to establish, yet we may say with truth 
that Mr. Hope always writes in the spirit of a Christian philoso- 
pher. His charity is unbounded, and knows of no distinction of 
persons. He holds out motives for the cultivation of virtue and 
for aversion from vice, which, to many minds, may carry the force 
of conviction. Those motives are not founded upon the basis of reli- 
gion; and so far they must be considered not only imperfect, but 
liable to condemnation, At the same time, we must acknowledge 
how very different the work of such a writer as this is from those of 
a Rousseau, or a D’Alembert. Though Mr. Hope seems to have be- 
lieved that we might have nati all it would be useful to us to 
know, concerning our origin and prospects, and might have fixed 
upon adequate rules of moral conduct, though we had never received 
the Bible, yet he would deprive us of none of the consolations which 
the sacred volume affords. An enthusiastic, and, perhaps, too cu- 
rious an inquirer, in a sphere bounded on all sides by clouds and 
darkness, he would seek to lead us to the same results as the Bible 
does, though by a path of his own formation, or rather, as he 
thought, of his own discovery. His object was at least amiable, 
if it be not worthy of praise and imitation. But we shall more 
than once have reason to lament his want of success in attaining 
it, and to pity that excessive pride of a fine intellect, which, at- 
tempting to execute things far beyond the scope of its limited 
powers, falls from its towering height, confoun:ed by its ineffectual 
struggles, and debased by them almost to the wretched state of 
madness. Gratuitous hypothesis supplies the place of ascertained 
data; imagination of reason, chimera of inference, and wild and 
visionary abstractions are set down as consistent and practical 
theories. The author tells us that he believes in revelation, yet 
he thinks that the men through whom revelation was made, might 
be deceived, or might deceive, as he cannot suppose that they dif- 
fered in any respect from himself. Solicitous, therefore, as he was, 
that his life here should be prolonged to a happier existence here- 
after, he sought ground for his belief of a future state, not in 
revelation merely, but ‘in the unerring course of that nature which, 
when rightly viewed, admits of no deceit.’ In other words, he was 
ol opinion, that natural religion was a much safer one than the 
religion of the Scriptures, and he conceived that his own reason, 
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acting by reflection on the objects around him, would arrive, ulti. 
mately, at the same results, as those to which revelation points 
with this difference, that his conclusions would be more satisfactor ‘ 
and more certain, because they would be attained by the exercise 
of his own intellectual powers. 

Such being the course which he proposed to himself to pursue, 
he sets out with making an admission, which destroys at once the 
whole foundation of his theory, namely, that he advances nothing 
as an absolute certainty. ‘ That,’ he very truly _ ‘of which man 
may be actually certain, amounts to very little!’ If this be so, what 
greater satisfaction, what greater certainty can be attained, by 
means of the human intellect acting independently of revelation, 
than in conjunction with it? At most, he admits, our circle of 
knowledge that is free from error, is limited to sensations of mere 
time and space—of quantity and number—of tovch, taste, smell, 
seadiesaial lah. Even with respect to these sensations, many phi- 
losophers have doubted whether we really do acquire any thing like 
certainty. The sensations of time and space, we submit, are more 
liable to error than almost any other that we experience. Those who 
are pleasantly occupied, think and feel that their hours are minutes; 
while the idle and unhappy believe that their minutes are hours. 
As to sensations of space, what can be more deceptive than they ! 
not to speak of the variations of taste and smell, which, to different 
persons, convey so many dissentient ideas, that it is ludicrous to 
speak of their ‘amounting to certainty.’ Certainty is truth, and 
truth is uniform. But if the taste, for instance, tell one man that 
an object is agreeable, and another that it is disagreeable, there is 
here no uniformity, no truth, no certainty. Such is the miserable 
basis upon which this philosopher erects the fabric of his specu- 
lations. 

As a very natural consequence of this process, instead of bring- 
ing his arguments to a fixed and invariable conclusion, he con- 
fesses that. more than once he had drawn ultimate conclusions, 
‘wholly opposite to those which he had previously expected to 
establish!’ Instead however, of favouring the world with the con- 
clusions so drawn, he preferred going back to his premises, and 
remodelling them in every part, until, at length, the system of his 
reasoning assumed an appearance of consistency, at least, whatever 
may be said of certainty. We are astonished that the experience 
which Mr. Hope thus acquired of the fallibility of his own mind, 
did not convince him that it was incompetent, as every mind must 
be, unaided by revelation, to deal with such a subject as that which 
he proposed for examination and developement. ‘ Whatever system 
he says, ‘I might already, through dint of much labour, have 
reared, has again been unhesitatingly sacrificed to the love of 
truth, the moment that truth seemed to lean on the side of another 
system, opposite to the former, more probable and better founded. 
Even when I had, as I thought, attained the very conclusion of my 
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arduous task, if some new light arose and was reflected back on 
the parts more early and more fundamental of my theory, so as to 
cive them a new and a different aspect, I have retraced all my steps, 
retrograded till I again reached the doubtful point, pulled asunder 
piece by piece the whole superstructed fabric, and, with the new 
materials added or substituted to the former, remodelled my entire 
york.’ This is an ingenuous acknowledgement, made by a philo- 
sopher of a very high order of intellect. But what a picture does 
t afford us of the limited and erring faculties of the human mind ! 
Yesterday one doctrine, that seemed well established by innumera- 
ble reasons: to-day the whole is swept away by a new light that 
breaks in upon the understanding, and a new system is reared, 
which is destined the next day to give place to another! What 
certainty, nay What faith, what hope of a future existence, can any 
wan in his senses think of founding upon such a fluctuating basis 
as this? Let us further hear the admissions of this author, who 
has ventured to touch upon so mighty a theme. 


‘A slow and short-sighted mole, creeping underground in the dark, as 
seach human being, when engaged in the contemplation of objects so 
high and distant as those here submitted to the reader, 1 have been con- 
tent with groping my way, as I was fitted to do, earth to earth. From 
each truth which I fancied I had mastered, I have advanced the next step 
only with the utmost caution. When I found myself inextricably arrested 
inmy progress in one direction, 1 have wriggled round, or turned back, 
till I found, in another different direction, more to the right or left, another 
path more circuitous, but more wide, through which I could perceive and 
pursue the light. 

‘ Ever continuing, in common with all other things created, to move on 
in space with that intangible point in time called the present, from a past 
already gone by, to a future not yet come; ever only able from the flcet- 
ing perceptions of that fugitive and unfixable present, to infer the past, in 
ils turn, to conjecture the future, I have yet dared, from the small number 
of events simultaneously and successively experienced by my diminutive 
elf, to draw inferences respecting surrounding things, as remote, one way, 
as the first creation of matter, and the other, as the final destination of 
man. If I have dared too much, my work itself will condemn me.’—vol. 
. pp. 26, 27, 

The course of argument which the author adopted as best fitted 
for his purpose, necessarily led him into a very extensive examina- 
tion of physical phenomena, with respect to which, as he was no 
experimentalist himself, and very little of a natural historian, he 
depended almost entirely upon the researches of others. For a 
hnowledge of the faculties and movements of the mind, he trusted 
to his own experience. Having collected as many data as he 
thought necessary under both these heads, external nature, and the 
internal faculties of the intellect, his next care is ‘to fix the eye 
wore on the unbroken connexion between the different parts of the 
taiverse of matter and of mind, than on the distinction of certain 
these parts from others.’ Thus ‘ by diving one way,’ he adds, 
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‘somewhat deeper than I think has yet been done into the origin 
of things created, and, by penetrating the other way somewhat fur- 
ther than has yet been attempted, into their furthest, yet unborn 
consequences and developements,’ he hoped ‘ to display, somewhat 
more extensively than has yet been attempted, the relations that 
really exist between all the different external objects, more proxi- 
mate or more remote, of our feelings and of our thoughts ; between 
those productions of the great primitive cause of all known effects 
that are earlier, and those that are later; between those that are 
nearer to, and those that become more distant from, that first cause 
itself; between the past, the present, and the future, unto their 
furthest limits.’ In other words, if we rightly comprehend this 
obscure passage, the author set out with the hope of gathering from 
his own mind, and from the contemplation of external objects, with- 
out any assistance from Scripture, arguments sufficient to convince 
him of the certainty of a future existence: or, as he elsewhere 
much more clearly expresses his intentions, ‘to trace the origin, 
the vicissitudes, and the final destination of man.’ 


‘ But’ he observes, ‘ the very globe on which man first arises, is nota 
distinct and separate whole. It is only a late, a small, a remote part of an 
universe of things created, comprehending millions of other globes earlier 
and larger than our mole-hill, to many of which it is only a mite, and to 
some of which it owes its own later existence; and that of all the entities 
of which it becomes gradually composed; nay, to all of which it remains to 
a certain degree subservient ; in so much that we can only of the origin 
and prospects of the entities that arise on its surface, form a sound judg: 
ment, by casting our glance constantly both forward and backward on 
all the other globes by which we are surrounded.’—vol. i. p. 38. 


The theme is undoubtedly well worthy of all the labour which 
the author has bestowed upon it. But we shall find that he who 
deems the Scriptures superfluous, for the disclosure of one momen- 
tous truth, will not be very apt to submit his understanding to 
them, upon other points of doctrine and rules of conduct. Having 
rejected the light of revelation as to the future destiny of man, and 
imposed upon himself the task of discovering that destiny by the 
aid of the little lamp which flickered in his own brain, he would, as 
a matter of course, inculcate, with respect to the essential points ol 
religion, theories which he had borrowed, rather from profane than 
from sacred antiquity, from the disciples of the Academy rather than 
from those of Gethsemane, and Mount Olivet. ; 

We do not mean to say that Mr. Hope’s work is an impious 
one, that it is atheistical, and inculcates infidelity and vice; very 
far from it. The whole scope and tendency of this dissertation !§ 
to induce man to believe in the existence of a God, and to practice 
virtue, as being the only means of our attaining happiness both 
here and hereafter. But the misfortune is, that the author treats 
nran as if he had been left without any divine light to lead him to 
truth, or to teach him that he is to practice virtue, not merely be- 
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use it is expedient for his own happiness that he should do so, 
but because It 1s a homage which it is his duty to render to his 
Creator. Mr. Hope conceived that he might frame a system of 
belief, grounded upon human reason, which would have the same 
results, so far as man is concerned, as faith founded upon revela- 
tion. But the difference between the two is fraught with the most 
extensive consequences. For although we might, under Mr. Hope’s 
suidance, avoid evil, and raise our minds to the contemplation of 
the Deity, we could learn nothing from such an instructor of the 
creat system of Christianity, which teaches a morality altogether 
unlike that which mere philosophy can inculcate. He treats of 
the cardinal virtues of faith, hope, and charity, as rationally under- 
stood; that is to say, as arising out of his arguments and reflec- 
tions, and not out of the lessons which the RepEEMer has taught 
us with so much divine simplicity, and for the practice of which 
He has given us such exalted motives. 

Mr. Hope’s notion of the Deity is, however, if we rightly under- 
stand it, very peculiar. He expresses his belief, ‘ that all modifica- 
tions of an intellectual nature which we behold, arise partly out of 
prior modifications still merely physical ;’ and that these latter must 
arise out of modifications of space and time, of which, he says, ‘ | 
call the first cause and author Jehovah, God, the Deity!’ He then 
goes on to say, that all creatures of the Deity are integral parts of 
itself, or, in other words, that we human beings, for instance, are 
so many peculiar forms which the Deity successively assumes, ‘ not 
only tomake, but, in our name and under our appearance, to receive, 
the peculiar sensations, and even fora time to experience the pecu- 
liar ignorance or lack of sensation to which we creatures are liable.’ 
According to this doctrine, the Deity, in the first place, would be 
occasionally reduced to the limited and imperfect state of our 
intellect, which is contrary to his attributes of omniscience and 
perfection ; and we, instead of having been created, as the Scrip- 
tures inform us, to the likeness of God, are, as Mr. Hope expresses 
it, ‘all parts of the Deity.’ This doctrine is not indeed new ; but 
we think it is a little startling: for, if we be portions of God, how 
can we err? .what becomes of our free will? why was it neces- 
sary that we should have been redeemed ? 

But this is not the only startling part of Mr. Hope’s theory. 
Another principle, which runs throughout his dissertation, is this,— 
and it may be considered as a corollary from the one above men- 
tioned,—that all mankind, or, as he expresses himself, ‘ the higher 
senera on this globe, now in reality separated, and forming in- 
dividuals distinct from each other, are hereafter to be united and to 
constitute but one individual, or one continuous whole, of which we 
can here only form in our mind an abstract idea or representation.’ 

ndeed, he adds, ‘ the generalizations formed here, will probably only 
prove anticipations of the state of things we may really expect to ex- 
perience hereafter ; and thus all the evils which on this globe result 
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from minor individualities, distinct and separate from, and inter. 
fering with, each other, will, in another world, be corrected and 
removed.’ 

This doctrine is intelligible enough, and perhaps reconcileable 
to our previous notions, imperfect as these may be. But we confess 
that when the author, endeavouring to escape beyond the visible 
boundaries of sense, attempts to explain the exertion of that power, 
which he calls propulsion, as differing from attraction, or gravita. 
tion, we cease to understand the ideas which he wishes to convey, 
His style is so vague and obscure, his sentences so long, and his 
words thrown together with so little attention to arrangement, that 
of all that he has written upon this subject we can comprehend 
little more than this; that there is neither gravitation nor attraction 
in matter, but that what natural philosophers have deemed such, 
is nothing more than the result of an inipetus, which was originally 
given to matter, by the Almighty standing ‘at the outskirts of 
space. We are free to own that we cannot understand what is 
meant by the outskirts of space, for we have no idea of the space of 
the universe being bounded by a coast, upon which the Almighty, 
taking his stand, should propel into the void a ball of matter such 
as our globe. This propulsion the author describes as subsequently 
divided into rays of gravitation, to which he gives a centripetal and 
centrifugal direction, and upon these he expatiates in language, 
which, we are sorry to say, appears to us to make a much nearer 


approach to that of the maniac, than to that of the philosopher. 
It never has fallen to our lot to wade through such a mass of in- 
comprehensible jargon, as that which Mr. Hope has poured out 
upon this subject. We must, in our own defence, lay a specimen of 
it before the reader, as our justification for passing over the whole 
of this portion of Mr. Hope’s system. 


‘ That gravitation of a centripetal sort, from a wider external circum- 
ference converging to a more confined internal focus, when by an opposite 
internal gravitation arrested, repelled, and made to recoil, with that other 
produces a later gravitation of a centripetal sort, from a narrower internal 
focus again diverging outward to a wider and more external circumference, 
appears, since, after converging gravitation has from on high made vapours 
descend till round the earth they collect and condense in clouds, the cen- 
tripetal gravitation again from the earth recoiling, keeps these clouds at a 
certain distance from its body suspended or rather supported over the same, 
without approaching nearer; and since, even after converging gravitation 
has from on high driven fluids down till they be in their further lapse by 
the solid earth arrested, they will, by later gravitation from that earth re- 
coiling, again be made to rise to a certain height above its surface, as we 
see in jets d’eaux ; and since, where centrifugal gravitation from on high 
driving fluids down is by solid bodies interposed between this gravitation 
and the earth, so arrested as only to make these fluids reach the upper side 
of these bodies and there remain, the centrifugal gravitation, from under- 
neath recoiling upward, is by this arrestation of the converging force from 
on high, left at liberty to act with so much more power than before, as to 
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jive other fluids from the earth upwards, till they are arrested by and 
made to cling to the undermost surface of those very intervening solid 
bodies, of which the upper surface arrested the fluids from on high; and 
since gravitation, from the outside of a hoop from its rapid circular motion 
«y drawn in, as by recoil from its prior converging and centripetal direc- 
ion to be within that very hoop again driven outward in a centrifugal 
direction, will drive and press a glass filled with water outward till it reach 
the inside surface of the hoop, and during all the later successive circular 
motions of that hoop, sufficiently rapid to keep up this pressure from with- 
in, while from without the further divergence of the glass of water is stop- 
ped, continues pressing the cup and making it cling to the inner surface 
of the hoop; and since a solid body, by centripetal gravitation from on 
high driven to the solid surface of the earth with such impetus and velocity 
as not to let the force of gravitation, intervening between itself and the 
earth, escape sideways before it be greatly compressed, will again, by the 
subsequent dilatation of that intervening portion of gravitation, be made to 
rebound to a certain height before that intervening gravitation, by making 
sescape laterally, leaves the body a second time to fall to the ground 
without again rebounding ; and since a solid body, by side-long gravitation 
cast forward laterally in the same way till the gravitation intervening be- 
tween that body and a solid wall be compressed in a very small space, will 
equally, by the subsequent dilatation of that compressed gravitation, in- 
creasing in proportion as the pressure from behind on the moving body by 
dilatation becomes weaker, again makes that body rebound. And since 
where gravitation of a centripetal sort has by narrow tubes its further 
descent and pressure downwards so interfered with, as to leave gravitation 
of acentrifugal sort ascending from the earth, when ascending through 
these tubes, more unobstructed play, this gravitation of centrifugal sort 
forces liquids through these tubes upward, by what is erroneously called 
capillary attraction, in a direction opposite to that of centripetal gravita- 
tion; and since, where tubes even wider than those already calculated to 
disturb the straightforward movement of converging gravitation, the aper- 
ture from above is by a solid body unprotected from the influx of that 
gravitation, the centrifugal gravitation from underneath attains in these 
tubes an unimpeded power so much greater still, as even to force up in 
them large columns of fluid; as we see in pumps; and since heavenly 
bodies, from great distances by gravitation driven towards others, when 
approaching nearer to these others, are again by opposite gravitations 
rom them proceeding outward, repelled and made to retrogade; and 
tnally, since round Saturn we see a solid ring detached from its body, 
which yet during the movements of the planet is constantly, by the gravi- 
tation from its nucleus radiating outwards, on all sides equally repelled, 


and on all sides kept at an equal distance from its surface.’—vol. i. pp. 
146—149, 


It seems to be a part of the author’s theory, that cold is not a 

mere privation of heat, but a positive attribute of itself, “Span 

by certain modifications of gravitation, or rather indeed by a sort 

f electricity which is the result of those modifications, and by 

which heat is also produced, by means of its combining and decom- 

bining power. We cannot undertake to explain how this is done, 
VOL. 11. (1831.) No. air. 2p 
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nor can we follow the author through the history of the various 
modifications which he assigns to gravitation, electricity, substances 
and bodies, gaseous, liquid and solid. His theory of light is scarcely 
more intelligible. He holds that before light existed, objects might 
have been visible to senses such as ours, and that it is neither the 
offspring, the necessary companion, nor the parent of heat. Metals, 
for instance, often give out heat without hght; snow and other 
phosphorescent substances, intense light without heat. In attempt- 
ing to explain the origin of light, the author has left behind him a 
memorable example of the blindness, the confusion, the miserable 
weakness of the human understanding, when it sets itself up as 
capable of supplying the place of revelation, or of dispensing with 
its assistance. Instead of receiving with becoming faith, the sub- 
lime language of Holy Writ, ‘And God said, let there be light, and 
there was light,” Mr. Hope took it upon himself to shew how, and 
in what manner light was made. ‘ Probably,’ says this proud phi- 
losopher, ‘after gravitation converging and centripetal had first 
formed those distinct foci, the cradles and seats of future worlds; 
and had on its return outward from these seats in a centrifugal 
direction, with fresh gravitation centripetal, in the vast surrounding 
regions of space formed the stores of electricity—the first materials 
of light—further gravitation of a converging sort hying to these foci, 
of this electricity and this light thus far diffused in an impercepti- 
ble state in the regions of space, from all sides drove portions to 
and compressed them round these foci in those denser masses which 
first lit up these sites of future globes, rendered them visible, and, 
when from these again emanating outward, caused them to become 
perceptible to distant beholders, as soon as any such beholders arose 
to contemplate them.’ What nonsense men may write under the 
protection of a ‘* probably”! With respect to colours, Mr. Hope 
holds that rays of light, which come to the earth tinged with diffe- 
rent colours, are not originally, that is to say, at the point of 
emanation, so distinguished from each other; but that all light is 
originally white, and that in its progress from the luminous object, 
electricity, (which is his god) endows it with the colours which it 
is seen to possess. So also, according to his theory, savours and 
odours ‘ probably arose out of the force of radiant electricity.’ 
Electricity moulds substances in a gaseous form, makes them 
liquid, or solid, imparts to them the property of sound, and, in 
short, governs all nature. 

Mr. Hope professes great respect for the Scriptures in general, 
and says, that the author of Genesis was much better acquainted, 
than the vulgar herd of men, with the real data of physics and 
metaphysics. He could not, however, bring himself to believe that 
Adam and Eve were literally the first created of human beings, 
or the only individuals from whom all the varieties at present ex- 
isting on this globe are descended. As to the state of innocence 
in which Adam and his consort are said to have lived at first, 1 
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was a state rather of ignorance, according to Mr. Hope; and if 
they had not fallen into sin, death, nevertheless, must have been 
their portion, inasmuch as the development which had already 
taken place of the globe itself, and of the organic and inorganic 
entities, vegetable and animal formed pn it, must have necessa- 
rily produced the appearance of evil, decombination, and death, 
whether Adam and Eve had or had not sinned. And as to the sin of 
Eve, she could not have avoided it. It was the natural consequence of 
her ignorance, as she knew not, and could not have suspected, 
the consequences of what she did. In short, Mr. Hope finds no 
difficulty in limiting his belief in the Scriptures to those precepts 
only which have an influence upon human conduct. The other 
portions of the Sacred Writings he understands in a literal or an 
allegorical sense, according as they are in harmony with, or at 
variance from, the ordinary course.of nature. Thus, in the same 
way as light was not created, but produced by gravitation and 
electricity, neither was man nor were animals created, in the sense 
of Scripture, but produced by ‘the meeting and combination of 
substances, before inorganic and lifeless, in peculiar and relative 
proportions.’ But before we go into this part of the subject, we 
shall extract some observations of the author, upon the period in 
which God is stated in the Bible to have made the world. Al- 
though they are framed in that spirit of disbelief which pervades 
this work throughout, they are worthy of attentive consideration. 


‘Among the beliefs only founded on certain expressions in Genesis, mis- 
construed or misunderstood, and, as applied in their literal sense, contrary 
to the course of nature, seems to me to be that of the whole work of the 
creation having been achieved in six days, like those days of which, in the 
more central regions of the globe, seven complete what we call a week ; 
and of the seventh day having by the Author of that creation himself been 
devoted to a period of rest from his labours, like that repose which man 
seeks in order to recruit himself after his toil. 

‘In the first place, the Hebrew word, translated in modern language by 
that of day, only means an indefinite period ; and therefore cannot be 
accurately rendered by that of day, which signifies a definite period ; and 
should in this instance be the less understood as having a meaning syno- 
hymous with that of day, since, firstly, the earlier works of the creation, 
achieved in certain of those periods, were said to be achieved prior to the 
period when time could, by the creation of the sun, be divided in what we 
call days and nights; secondly, in different parts of the globe the sun 
itself causes the length of single days to vary from a few hours to half a 
year; and, thirdly, the things said to have taken place during the period 
designed by the term day, are described as having occurred during the in- 
terval between the evening and the morning, which we call not day but 
night: not to add that the work of the creation, so far from having, after 
going on uninterruptedly for six days, been suspended on the seventh, that 
work has not yet, as far as we know, from its first commencement to this 
day been suspended for a single instant; that the very act of adding to 
former periods of time, to former days, a new period of time, a new day, 
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whether of labour or rest, implies a new act of the creation, and a new act 
of the creation teeming with as many other new acts of that creation, in- 
cluded in it, as there are new objects of nature produced in that single one; 
that that day which to man may bea day of comparative rest from the 
voluntary labours of the mind and of the body, must remain to God, who 
still continues to support that mind and body, as well as all else, a day of 
labour; that to God—if to him the creation, the upholding, the ruling 
of the things perceptible to man, be a labour—while nature goes on, 
while things perceptible have their course, while day continues, while the 
formation of entities proceeds, while the emanation of fresh time ceases 
not, there can be no rest from his labours, in the human sense of the word: 
that only when the advancement of the universe is entirely stopped, when 
nature herself stands still, and when time ceases to flow, God can be said 
to rest, in the sense in which the word rest is understood by man; and 
finally, that the very want—the very need—of such rest from his voluntary 
labours of body and mind as man can enjoy is a proof in that man of a 
weakness, unknown even to the more primary productions of God, and 
wholly inadmissible in God himself.’—vol. ii. pp. 3—5. 

After stating and doubting in this manner several other beliefs 
derived from the Scriptures, the author proceeds to give his account 
of the origin of all organic bodies. Without telling us how the 
liquid itself was produced, he supposes what he calls the aggregates 
of substances to have been originally in a liquid form; certain 
molecules in those substances then cohere, and become a mineral, a 
vegetable, or an animal, through the instrumentality of Electricity! 
The formation of the mineral, or the vegetable, or the animal, de- 
pends on the proportion of the particular elements which enter into 
their combination—a particular quantity of nitrogen being always 
necessary for animal production. Mr. Hope denies the doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood ; that is to say, he denies that there 
is a return of the same elements, unchanged in quantity and quality, 
to the identical place from which they started. He believes that 
there is a certain movement of the blood, but that it is constantly 
depositing on its way some portion of its own substance, the loss of 
which is as constantly supplied, and thus the same elements never 
return to the same place. He enters at considerable length into 
the subjects of anatomy, sensation, and mind. Mind, he describes 
as ‘the faculty, where we have felt from without certain feels, or 
seen from without certain sights, of again, without their cause 
again coming directly from without, experiencing repetitions of 
such feels or of such sights.’ This faculty, or this power of calling 
up ideas, exists, he thinks, in matter, and thus far he is a material- 
ist; but then he is of opinion that matter is not perishable. His 
theory, therefore, militates in no degree against the immortality of 
the soul, which he describes in forcible language in a very eloquent 
sketch of the progress of death. 

‘ Some entities of a sentient sort, such as zoophytes, have no internal 
alimentary canal whatever. In them, as in vegetables, of external ele- 
ments, the influx, circulation, and efflux is entirely through the pores at 
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the external surface. In them also the whole of the obstructions which 
impede indefinite extension and duration must begin solely at that exter- 
nal surface. In those higher brutes, and in human beings in which some- 
what later, by the partial pressure of outward air on the external surface, 
part of that surface is doubled inward and indented into an alimentary 
canal—into a stomach and lungs—the coats of these internal parts are, 
like those of the external surface, throughout lined with pores, at which 
later and more circuitously, of a branch of the external elements begins a 
regular secondary influx, circulation, and efflux. 

‘Of external elements, the continued efflux begins first in the external 
integuments and pores—in the muscle of the body and limbs—to produce 
adensity which by degrees impedes their power of suction and of taking 
in fresh fluids. These fluids then begin to be absorbed more feebly, in less 
quantities, and in smaller proportions, relative to the organs whose ele- 
ments are within decombined, and thence again driven out. Less lymph, 
less chyle, less blood veinous and arterial are formed, and made to replace 
the fluids already evaporated before, and to afford matter for farther evapo- 
ration. In the external parts a general lessening of swell, of elasticity, of 
vigour, a general wasting, debilitation and torpor become visible. Less 
filled, they lose their tone, their power of resisting pressure; and while the 
body of the limbs becomes flabby and yielding, the joints, less lubricated, 
become stiff and rigid. The external skin, less alive, and therefore more 
tardy in shrinking than the parts within, begins to hang about these latter 
loosely and in wrinkles ; and that skin, no longer moistened by an inseusi- 
ble perspiration, becomes dry and parched. 

‘For a time the internal pores of the alimentary canal still continue to 
perform their office. The breathing continues unimpaired, the appetite 
good, As external absorptions lessen and become weak, those within 
seem alone to fulfil the whole task of supplying their place: but the time 
comes when these also begin to fail; the breath becomes short, the appe- 
tite enfeebles, the digestion becomes weak. 

‘We have thus far only described the decline of the fundamental vital 
parts external and internal. 

‘ At the external surface, less blood from within drawn out, and less 
elements from without pumped in, combine in less of that nervous fluid, 
which feeds and causes sensations in the organs of sense. These organs 
receive of external modifications, impressions less vivid and less frequent. 
They lose their acuteness. That pleasure which before they afforded, un- 
sought and without effort on our part, they now only reluctantly, and when 
studiously their impressions are sought and are dwelt upon, continue to 
afford. Sensations of touch, which before would set the frame on fire, and 
produce a thrill of pleasure, now glide over the body unheeded ; delicate 
wines and rich viands sooner pall upon the taste, and more want the 
stimulus of spice and relishes; the perfume of the rose and jasmine no 
longer fill the sense with gladness—the balmy breath of spring no longer 
produces ecstacy in the spirits. The most heavenly music, though still 
approved and relished by the scientific ear, would no longer vibrate in the 
mind, nor, after ceasing to strike the sense, continue to haunt the memory, 
A fine view would only be beheld with calm content—a handsome female, 
like a beautiful vision. We would seek the charms of internal objects from 
recollection of the feelings they once had inspired, more than from the idea 
ol their occasioning fresh raptures. 
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As the internal vital parts would retain their moisture and tone longer 
than the external surface, so would the internal organs of the mind retain 
their succulence longer than the external organs of the sense. As we 
received fewer present sensations from external objects, we would from a 
greater distance in the memory recall past sensations, and in the imagination 
anticipate future sensations. ‘Those of infancy, during the period of youth 
and manhood laid by, or eclipsed by other more vivid perceptions of passing 
objects, would, when that present began to lose its charms again, with 
more minuteness be summoned up; those of old age would inspire greater 
solicitude ; all the mental lumber of past times, long laid by and forgotten 
in the furthest recesses of the memory, in order to give way for the enjoy- 
ment of more recent events, for the forming of more proximate projects, 
would again be revived, be dragged forth into sight; we would be more 
sluggish in action, but more intent on contemplation. The travelled man, 
who at different periods of his life had visited the same scenes, performed the 
same actions, would be astonished to find that on reverting to his recoliec- 
tions of past times, the first and most distant in date were those that pre- 
sented the impression most minute and most vivid. Even he who had never 
stirred from home would not be capable of travelling far back in space, at least 
travel back in time, further than he had done during his middle age ; and, 
m proportion as in reality he proceeded further forward, would in imagina- 
tion retrograde further. The first dawn of life, dimmed during its mid-day 
glare, would in its evening again acquire a dusky clearness, and from afar 
spread forth a new twilight. Weare struck late in life again to behold in our 
mind the events of our childhood, long consigned, as we thought, to irre- 
coverable oblivion, re-appear like flitting phantoms. Of friends long gone 
by the spirits again start up, again hover before our eyes, again converse 
round our couch. 

‘ If we still, from old habit, busy ourselves with the living, it is only as 
they are going to replace us. We toil for their benefit, their pleasure, 
their recollection of us—the name we shall bear on their lips, the feeling 
we shall leave imprinted in their hearts. If we still give our attention to 
trifles, it is to trifles which to them will seem of importance. It is about the 
permanence of our fame, the interests of our posterity, the completion by 
others of the works by us begun, that we feel solicitous. But while in infancy 
each day, filled with a thousand minute objects, seems to us a year, every 
year as we advance, on retrospection, seems a shorter hour. It follows its 
predecessors with more rapid strides. Yet the long and frequent sleep 
which shortens the real sentient existence in infancy, in age is become a 
light, uncertain, oft-interrupted dose. 

‘ After the body had begun to weaken and the sense to blunt, the mind 
would still for a time preserve its brightness, like a flame that burns clearer 
as the fuel that supports it is consuming. Concrete ideas would more run 
into abstract thoughts, mere facts more into inductions: thoughts would 
only be prized as they led to inferences; and as fewer new ideas would 
occupy the mind, the old ones would become more methodised, and be 
arranged in more lucid order. 

‘ Presently, however, our cerebral apparatus would begin to partake of 
the general debility of the body. The cerebral fluid, becoming torpid, 
would cause the imagination to stagnate ; the very memory, the storehouse 
of the mind, would fail. We would forget, first names, next facts ; at last 
we would perhaps fall into complete dotage. We would, in very midst 
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of our friends, cease to recognise their voice. Of the brain, fast sinking, 
the ducts, no longer moistened, would dry up, and, like the wasted kernel 
of a nut, begin to rattle in their cases But it is lamentable to think, that 
often the cessation of drain by the mind may for a time again, by leaving 
the body better supplied, prolong and restore to their functions the organs 
of mere vitality. 

‘The organs of sense, long dimmed, would at last, one by one, entirely 
lose their faculties; they would depart in the inverse order of their arrival. 
Loss of sight and of hearing would loosen and remove the ties that attach 
us to external objects; palsy would cut off our communication with them. 
The organs of reaction outward, first in the ovum only by pressure of 
its integuments from without huddled together, would now, by failure of 
support from within, again collapse; the hand would no longer afford a 
firm grasp, or the feet give a firm support. The one would tremble, the 
other totter under their load. The very stays of the body, the bones, 
would waste away, would become spongy and brittle. The teeth, no longer 
pressed in their sockets, would drop out of their sheaths; the hair assume 
the hue of winter. 

‘Brutes, when the torpor of sleep, of hibernation steals upon them, fly 
the light, hide themselves from the aspect of their comrades in dark places. 
Such they retire to at the approach of death. Hence, while such numbers 
die every hour, so few with their corpses strew the ground. 

‘ Man is suffered to make his exit less quietly: friends surround him; 
watch his last breath ; seem anxious to know when it takes its flight, whi- 
ther it shapes its course. 

‘Finally, all other suction of external elements by the body ceases : all 
circulation stops. The extremities become cold and stiff, while in the vitals 
alone the blood still for a few moments retains its fluidity. The very ex- 
sudations, unable for want of vital warmth to evaporate, fall back in 
ciammy sweat on the skin. From the lungs, exhalations no longer per- 
ceptibly pass the lips. The icy hand of death grasps the very heart. The 
last spark of life becomes extinct: the last drop of blood congeals: the 
last movement stops: the machine, so curiously formed, once so sensitive, 
is become a mass of mere lifeless clay. 

‘Seventy years or thereabouts is the period usually allotted to man for 
the performance of this awful round, from birth to extinction, from life to 
death; wken regularly performed, when not hastened by accident or by 
disease. In that short period he takes leave of all his vast views, his wide 
prospects on this earth. 

‘ But death is not always followed immediately by the entire dissolution 
of the elements so combined as to produce life. Where heat and ores | 
are wanting to bring about their total separation, their internal forms still 
long endure after the spirit is fled. At last, however, all must decombine, 
and what first came from higher globes in the shape of radiance, in shape 
of radiance reverts to higher globes. There, probably, the elements of this 
existence recombine in a form more extended, more durable, more perfect : 
capable of enjoying greater bliss, and liable to suffer less pain.’—vol. iil. 
pp. 52—60. 

Having traced the animal history of man from his origin to his 
dissolution, we may be permitted to ask, if the first specimens of 
our race upon this globe were, as Mr. Hope maintains, formed by 
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exhalations from the earth, met and fructified and organized } 
various elements descending from on high, how happens it that 
men are not created after this fashion in modern, as well as in the 
primeval, ages of the world? For although he holds that map 
once formed in this manner, had the power of propagating their 
kind, yet, as the same exhalations are still raised from the earth 
as in the days before the flood, and the same eleinents are stjj| 
coming down from heaven, we should suppose, that if the theor 
were correct, its practical consequences would still be visible. 
The author next proceeds to treat of man as a civilized being, 
and gives a very charming picture of his progress in art, from the 
rudest beginnings to the most specious miracles of his ingenuity,— 
from the hut to the palace. This subject leads him to that of the 
division of property, and of labour, liberty, slavery, the arts of 
modelling, moulding, chasing, carving, painting, pantomime and 
the drama, the art of language, oral and written, arithmetic, algebra, 
money, and the different forms of government. To these varied 
topics succeeds that of religion, of the origin and progress of which 
he gives a brief and spirited account, 1n which, however, we must 
observe, parts of the Old Testament are characterized merely as 
the writings of Moses, and frequent sneers are indulged against 
the angels and prophets of the Hebrews. The nature and causes 
of evil next occupy the attention of the author. Evil he considers 
to have had its origin in physical causes, and not, as the Scriptures 
say, in the sin of Eve; and, in support of this opinion, he traces the 
revolutions which this globe would appear to have undergone, be- 
fore it was fit for the reception of rational or even sentient: beings. 
Upon this part of the subject the author has many peculiar and 
some very fine ideas. He holds that our globe was formerly situ- 
ated much nearer to other planets and to the sun, than it is at 
present, the proof of which is, that the remains of vegetables and 
animals, which are known to thrive only in the tropics, have been 
found near the poles. It would appear, also, that the earth had 
been nearer to and more pressed upon by other planets, from the 
traces of violently agitated seas, which are to be found upon our 
highest mountains. It is the author’s opinion, also, that the rota- 
tion of the globe round its own axis was originally perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit round the sun, and that its declination 
from that movement, to its present oblique one, was caused by the 
passage near it of some planet or comet. After showing the con- 
nexion that exists between the physical character of the earth and 
physical and moral evil, the author proceeds to develope, at some 
length, the principal doctrine of his whole system, which teaches, 
that all mankind are hereafter to be united in one single individual, 
—and to answer the objections that might be brought against 1. 
Amongst these we naturally are startled at first by the question, 
are the good to be united with the bad, the Lucretias with the 
Messalinas, all the sinners with all the saints? This question the 
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author answers affirmatively, for he maintains unequivocally that 
God is the author of all the actions of men, that therefore they are 
ot responsible for them, and that therefore there will be no punish- 
went hereafter, but eternal happiness for all! This is the grand 
conclusion at which he arrives, and here his work may be properly 
wid to have reached its termination. But by way of increasing 
the interest of his volumes, he adds a few chapters upon the natu- 
ral and acquired characters of some of the haber human races, as 
he calls them, and upon the subject of beauty. These chapters 
display, as usual, a most extensive course of reading and habits of 
profound thought. It was his intention to have treated those 
topics more at large; but he had already received warnings which 
urged him to abridge his labours as much as possible. ‘Time, 
however,’ he observes, in a spirit of eet that almost resembles 
religion, ‘ begins to run short: my hour-glass empties fast. Obliged 
to hold myself in readiness for my own no longer very distant de- 
parture from this irksome scene of bustle and disquiet, I shall not 
tarry long on the detail of these incidental contemplations.’ 





Ant. VII.—Letters toa Young Naturalist on the Study of Nature, and 
Natural Theology. By James L. Drummond, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Belfast Academical Institution, &c. 
&c. 12mo. pp. 342. London: Longman & Co. 1831. 

Amonest the many improvements which a more diffused and 

liberal system of education is every where producing around us, 

there are none to be contemplated with greater satisfaction, than 
those which serve to render mankind familiarly conversant with the 
works of nature. It is, indeed, truly wonderful that those works, 
enchanting above all the miracles of art for their number, their 
variety, their beauty, and their harmony, should ever have been 
teglected in any nation, whether savage or civilized. Were we to 
awake in the middle of the night, and looking out upon the sky to 
xe it illumined for the first time by the full moon, we should 
remain to gaze upon it with intense admiration, and follow it with 
trembling delight through its path in the heavens, until it faded 
away from our eyes in the lustre of morning. How astonished should 
we not be, were we, in like manner, to behold but once or twice in 
our lives, the myriads of worlds, which we call stars, suspended 
in the canopy of azure, that spreads above us, like so many golden 
fires, to light and beautify our world. To descend to lesser things, 
what should we think, if now, for the first time in the course of ages, 
the summer were heralded by groups of those winged insects, 
which, under the name of butterflies, shine in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and perform their evolutions with so much apparent en- 
joyment among the flowers which ornament our gardens and our 
tlds? We should be lost in astonishment at the uniform elegance 
ind taste, the variety and splendour of the style in which their 
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wings are painted. But were we enabled to learn, by studying 
their history, that all these bright and happy creatures had been, but 
some little week or two before, nothing more than the dull wretched- 
looking caterpillars, which devoured the leaves of our fruit trees, 
and crawled along in our paths, the objects of our pity or contempr, 
we should be electrified by the discovery, and feel that we were, 
indeed, living in a sacred place, a place of mysteries and of jp- 
fluences beyond our comprehension—the laboratory of an Almighty 
power, in which every thing bears witness to His presence. 

And can these salutary, these gratifying feelings of admiration, 
of astonishment, of conviction that we inhabit a land of mystery, 
never be produced, because we may behold the moon and stars 
almost every night, and because, from childhood upwards, we have 
seen the butterfly, and perhaps know a little of its history? Is it 
an unavoidable consequence of our familiarity with natural objects, 
that they have no attractions for us, and can afford us neither 
entertainment nor instruction? No one will answer these questions 
in the affirmative, who has the good fortune to be initiated even in 
the elements of natural history. We do not speak of those persons 
who make nature the study of their lives, and are perfect masters 
of all her productions. The labour which such persons undergo in 
the pursuit of their object is very considerable; but it is as nothing 
compared with the pure pleasures which they enjoy. It is not, 
however, necessary, in order to taste those pleasures to a certain 
degree, that we should be skilled in the construction of every plant, 
the anatomy of every bird, the habits of every insect, which we 
behold. The only condition which nature exacts, as the price of the 
gratification and mental improvement which her works can so 
abundantly yield, is simply a moderate attention to the ample vo- 
lume which she has unfolded to man; a volume in which, if we 
may so say, the text is so peculiarly composed for his benefit, and 
so suited to his vision, that of all the myriads of eyes which look 
upon it, no eye but his can read, no mind save his, appreciate its 
sublime discourse. 

It is, therefore, with a very lively satisfaction, that we undertake 
to recommend to the particular attention of the public, the letters 
which Dr. Drummond has just published. We know of no work, 
compressed within the same limits, which seems to us so happily 
calculated to generate in a young mind, to sustain in the matured, 
and to renovate in the old, an ardent love of nature under all her 
forms. The volume consists of a series of letters, in which the 
author treats, in a familiar style, of the most interesting objects 
which the fields, the mountains, the rivers, and the ocean, present 
to our contemplation. He goes into the history of each of those 
objects, just far enough to render the outlines of nature intelligible 
to the least cultivated mind, and he adds reflections, occasionally, 
of admiration, which, breathing his own feelings in eloquent lan- 


guage, are strongly calculated to excite kindred emotions in the 
hearts of others. 
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In a preceding article (on the Botanical Miscellany) we stated 
we regret, that the study of natural history was not generall made 
necessary branch of education. Dr. Drummond expresses himself 
almost similar terms, and very truly observes that, ‘so far from 
children being encouraged to look upon the animals around them 
as objects formed by the Almighty, and, therefore, cared for by 
bim as well as themselves, they are too often taught the unjust and 
sernicious lesson of destroying, and even, what is worse, tormenting 
il such unfortunate creatures as may fall into their hands.’ Thus 
they trample on and cut up worms, tear off the wings of butterflies, 
torture beetles and moths, by running pins through them, without 
any sort of remorse. Above all, they feel a most heartless pleasure 
a robbing birds’ nests, and in breaking the eggs for their amuse- 
nent, which they could never have allowed themselves to do, if 
they had been instructed betimes, that those little productions 
which they thus wickedly destroy, are among the most wonderful 
bjects in the universe. Who, on seeing the liquid which they 
contain, would suppose, if he had not been told, that if left to the 
care of the parent bird, it would, in due course of time, void of form 
and member as it might seem to his eye, be converted into a dove, a 
wan, oran eagle? To him there is no apparent difference in the 
liquid which fills different eggs; and yet one shall become a night- 
gale, to delight the woods with its amorous descant, another a pea- 
cock, to dazzle us with his golden plumage. Should we chance to 
wander on the banks of the Nile, we may there meet with a similar 
liquid, contained within a shell, which, when sufficiently matured 
by the sun, becomes a crocodile, clothed in a coat of armour of the 
most perfect construction, which is capable of resisting a musket 
bullet, and armed with a set of teeth, that render him the tyrant of 
the waters, on whose banks he is produced. 

Even the crocodile’s egg, however, and much more the creature 
to which it is transformed, should be to us an object of inte- 
rest. We call it a monster; but we should know that it does not 
deserve that name if it be like the rest of its species, and pursue 
their general habits and propensities. Those animals to which, from 
guorance or prejudice, we are apt to give the name of monsters, 
ue miracles of creative power, and ought to be so considered. 
loads and frogs, harmless though they be, and really very curious 
ittle beings in their conformation, we too often destroy for what we 
‘all their ugliness; whereas we should rather endeavour to make 
ourselves acquainted with their history, and learn the wonderful 
iptitude, which their organization possesses, for the habits of exist- 
‘ice to which they are destined. Dr. Drummond’s advice against 
the cruel and unjust treatment, which the weak and defenceless 
tnbes of the creation very generally experience from mankind, can- 
hot be too widely propagated. 

I hope you will learn better to appreciate the works of nature, than to 
“estoy any thing without having a sufficient reason for so doing. Kill 
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nothing through mere wantonness or caprice ; for such practices can on\, 
belong to an unfeeling and unamiable mind. If an object is to be Pained 
worth the sacrifice, then let the animal die; but let its death be as eas . 
possible: and if, for the sake of science, you must deprive animals of their 
being, make it a point otherwise to save all you can. In your evenins 
walk avoid the snail that crosses your path: if a beetle lies sunning itself 
on the highway, where the next passing foot may trample on it, throw i 
out of danger over the hedge : if an insect is struggling in the water, gay. 
it from drowning : “‘ and,” perhaps you would say, “if a fly is uttering jt, 
death-cry in the embrace of a spider, save it from the clutches of th. 


robber?’ Surely not; the spider is committing no wanton, no unneces. | 


sary murder. You might with equal justice cut the net of the fishermay, 
and commit his capture to the deep. The spider may have had his net 
spread for weeks without success until now, and the fly you wonld rescue 
is as much a lawful prize as a trout hooked by the tackle of old Waltoy 
himself,—with this difference, indeed, that the old piscator fished for 
amusement, but the spider entraps Ais prey for a livelihood, so that ip 
depriving him of his fly, you might subject him to an additional three 
weeks’ fast. 

‘ By doing acts of humanity you may more than counterbalance the 
waste of life requisite for the completion of your cabinet or museum, if 
you form either; and it must be gratifying to a gentle and feeling disposi. 
tion, such as I wish you to possess, to be able to say, with the authors of 
that great work, the Jntroduction to Entomology, ‘ for my own part, | 
question whether the drowning individuals which I have saved from des- 
truction, would not far outnumber all that I ever sacrificed to science.”’ 
—pp. 13, 14. 


It would not be possible for men to treat the lower beings of 
creation with cruelty, or even to look upon them without interest 
and admiration, if natural history were more generally cultivated, 
and especially if it were taught and attended to, as Dr. Drummond 
insists it ought to be, ‘as a part of natural religion.’ This is a view 
of the subject which he entertains uniformly throughout his work, 
inculcating, that as a science it loses much of its intended value, 
it be not attended with a constant reference to the Deity as the final 
cause of all things. ‘The one (the science) may, to a certain 
degree, degenerate into a mere love for the curious, or have for its 
chief end and aim the perfection or improvement of some system 
of classification, without looking much further; the other (the con- 
stant reference to the Deity) must ever continue to ennoble our 
minds, to raise us every day to higher and higher conceptions ol 
the power and wisdom of God ; and to afford a happiness, as pure, 
perhaps, and as permanently exquisite, as man, in his present stale 
of being, can possibly enjoy.’ ; 

There are some appearances in nature, the causes of which no 
human investigation has yet succeeded, or probably ever wil 
succeed, in explaining. As for instance, the hybernation, or winters 
sleep of the bat, without which it could not continue beyond 4 
single season, and which therefore must be admired as a striking 
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astance of divine care. If the respiration of the common mouse, 
or of any other animal not intended to pass the winter in this 
manner, were suspended , even for a short time, it would forthwith 
jie, Yet there 1s nothing in the anatomical structure of the bat to 
secount for this difference in its habits, or to show by what means 
ihe spark of life is preserved, amid cold and tempest, in its breast, 
light up again when the genial season returns. But though we 
nay not be able to penetrate all the mysteries of nature, it becomes 
ys to investigate them as far as we can, and if we fail to solve them, 
«ill it will be our duty, as it should be our delight, to admire the 
yondrous display of power which they exhibit. This habit of in- 
quiry gives us an immediate and indefatigable interest, inthe most 
sonmon objects by which we are surrounded. 


‘Suppose that you were in a great gallery of exquisite paintings, but 
that you knew nothing whatever either of the landscapes, the figures, or 
the architecture represented in them, or of the artists by whom they were 
executed ; do you pretend to say, that you could have as much pleasure 
in looking at the pictures, as if you knew their whole history, or even a 
part of it? ‘ No,” you will reply ; “ but still | could admire their beauty, 
and the skill of the painter.” Yes, my young friend; but even here you 
nay, in some degree, be deceiving yourself. You may admire a fine 
painting as you would a fine and real prospect in nature; but let me tell 
you, that both in nature and in paintings, people see things very differently 
fom each other. Suppose an artist were to join you in the picture gery 
would he and you see in all points alike, think you? No; he would 
observe a thousand beauties, a thousand things to give him delight, and 
wspire him with enthusiasm, of which you could have no conception: and 
the same would happen, also, were you placed in natural scenery together. 
You, indeed, would see the landscape, and you might think it beautiful; 
but while you were only seeing, he would be analyzing. The effects of 
ight and shade, the groupings of trees, the contrasts and blendings of tints, 
the aerial perspective, the composition of parts of the whole, with various 
other particulars, would find important employment for his thoughts, and 
zve him a vast advantage over the comparatively cold and passive impres- 
sons Which these characteristic properties of landscape would make on 
your mind. Now, I may observe that this is a species of study which I 
vould wish you to attend to. You may neither have time nor talent to 
‘ecome a practical artist, but still you may become a judge of painting, 
aid consequently see nature herself with a painter's eye ; and that, let me 
tll you, is to see her almost through the medium of a new sense. 

‘I would recommend particularly the practice of sketching from nature. 
Asketch, taken on the spot, serves to perpetuate, as it were, the circum- 
‘ances in which we were at the time placed, and recalls, even many years 
iterwards, a vivid recollection of scenes which otherwise, perhaps, might 
hve faded from the memory. 

‘To return to our gallery : you see before you a portrait, but you know 
wot fir whom it is meant. Should you not, therefore, enquire whose it is? 
‘wely: well, you learn that it is Sir Isaac Newton’s. Does this produce 
40¥ revolution in your thoughts and feelings? do you merely see a picture 
‘, and nothing farther? do not the very tints, reflected from the can- 
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vass, speak of that mighty genius who decomposed the solar ray, and 
demonstrated, in all the majesty of truth, the compound nature of light 
Does not the mere name of Newton, at once connect your thoughts wii), 
the great law of gravitation, that binds the planets in their course, a), 
regulates the motions of countless worlds? and for the discovery of hj, 
law, do you not venerate the name when sounded in your ear? and won) 
you not feel impressed with a generous awe even on seeing the portrait of 
that great philosopher? Yes; you could not help it. And why? Bp. 
cause you are acquainted with his discoveries and character. But if yo, 
knew nothing of these—had you never heard of Newton—would you 
being told who the picture meant to represent, excite any mental emotion? 
No; because it would make no chord of feeling vibrate, and the picture 
would not be one whit more high in your estimation than at first. The 
word Newton could throw no hallowed charm over it, if you knew no. 
thing about him; and you would consider it merely as a painted can. 
vass. No portrait of Newton does, I believe, exist: but this makes itl: 
difference,—that of any other great man will support my illustration, and 
it need not be amplified. 

‘ Now this is exactly what occurs so often in the great temple (gallery | 
cannot call it) of nature. A man will go armed with his fishing tackle, 
and will spend whole hours day after day at a river’s side, fishing for trout, 
He sees the animals, the plants, the rocks, the various features of the 
scenery, the sky above, and the flood below: he may be pleased, le 
charmed with them, if he choose to think so, and yet, in the midst of much 
delight, he may be in comparative darkness. What are the animals, the 
plants, the landscapes, to him, if he knew nothing more than simply that 
they are such? There is a secret charm, I grant you, in all these, and an 
undefinable sensation of pleasurable feelings in our minds respecting 
them, which I believe to be instinctive, is excited by their view; but stil 
they are like the pictures in the gallery,—they please the eye, we like 
them, and there, generally, the matter ends. But let me recommend to 
you to enquire, to put questions, to find out sources of information respec- 
ting them. Along with the portrait, get a knowledge of their character 
and history. Make use of some system of classification, and learn to refer 
any animal, plant, or mineral you meet with, to its class, order, genus, and 
species. You will find good instructions, on this head, in the first volume 
of Withering’s Arrangement of British Plants, so far as relates to botany; 
but analogous methods are used in the other kingdoms of nature. Wheo 
the scientific name has been gained, you have a key to the whole history 0! 
the species, so far as is known. The synonymes, or references In the 
system you make use of, will refer you to the authors who have written 
upon or figured the species you are investigating; and thus you may 
become intimate with the animals, plants, and minerals you meet with, i 
you choose to take the trouble, or rather I would say the pleasure, of doing 
so.’—pp. 36—40. 

For the acquisition of all these sources of enjoyment, a syste 
matic knowledge of things, though in itself every way commer 
dable, is not at all necessary. A few names and classifications, 
nay, a slight and superficial inquiry into the subject, provided - 
student be but sufficiently impressed with the knowledge, ® 
always ready to remark, that the objects which he sees are the wor's 
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of the Deity, will furnish him with a fund for reflection, which it 
will not be in his power to exhaust. ‘If a man in this tone of 
nind explore the banks of a lake or river, has he not in himself a 
gore of solid occupation much superior to that of throwing an 
artificial ly, or torturing a worm upon a hook? If he sketch the 
wenery before him, or examine an insect, or dissect a flower, not as 
thiags that have come there he knows not why or wherefore, but 
ss examples of the exquisite workmanship of God,—as objects 
which were worthy the attention of Him, else he would not have 
made them, and therefore must be worthy the admiration of us, 
who have the inestimable privilege of seeing Him in his works ; 
that man has in himself sources of pleasure infinitely superior to 
any thing arising from ordinary amusements.’ 

The transformations of the butterfly, the remarkable ingenuity of 
the caddis worm, in giving to its mansion in the waters just as 
much buoyancy as is necessary, without making it too light to 
foat, or too heavy to anchor it in one place ;—the rope-making 
powers of the muscle, when, by mooring itself to a rock, it wishes 
to secure itself against the coming storm ;—the history of the 
wenand the ostrich,—afford to the amiable author the materials for 
several observations, equally amusing and instructive. He does 
not agree with those philosophers who have said, that a// the 
actions of animals are the result of mere instinct, and that man is 
the only being on this earth endowed with reason. On the con- 
trary, he holds that the greater portion, if not the whole of the 
lower animals, are governed, some to a greater, some to a less 
extent, by a reasoning faculty, which enables them, in many in- 
stances, to improve in some respects their natural instincts, to 
correct them when they might be injurious if acted upon, and to 
vary them occasionally, as circumstances may require. That this 
faculty, however, is exceedingly limited, when compared with that 
ofman, and that it is incapable of transmitting its individual acqui- 
sitions to the species, are facts that, when properly considered, 
do not militate against Dr. Drummond’s opinion, which, indeed, 
happens to be one that is now very generally received. 

Ifwe once acquire the habit of examining with attention the 
works of nature, we need never be without employment. A person 
thus blessed, is driven in his walks, to find shelter from the rain 
under a hedge, or ina copse. But there is not a leaf around him, 
which does not supply him with an object worthy of his inves- 
tigation; particularly those leaves which are tenanted by insects. 
The grass at his feet, the bark on the tree, are alive with creeping 
things, which he knows how to look upon, with feelings very dif- 
ferent from those that would make a fine lady faint, or an ill- 
tducated hoy scream with causeless terror. If a brook run at his 
leet, it fills the naturalist with a thousand reflections. He knows 
that the element running so rapidly, and murmuring with such 
delightful music, has not had its origin in a spring, as is generally 
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supposed, but in the chemical union of two bodies, by which the 
stream is fed; those bodies wen oxygen and hydrogen airs, or 
gases, by the combustion of which water is produced. As oftey 
as these gases meet, combustion takes place, and water is the 
result: and yet the best means that we possess of extinguishing 
fire, is by throwing water upon it; water, itself the offspring of 
fire! It is supposed that the rain which falls during a thunder. 
storm, is produced in a considerable degree by the explosion oj 
these two gases, which is caused by the electric fluid passing 
from cloud to cloud. 

The phenomena of ice next occur to the naturalist, and call yp 
in his mind new reflections upon the care of the Creator, which 
has provided that, contrary to the general law by which bodies 
contract by cooling, water actually expands when frozen. If this 
were not the case, if, when rendered solid by extreme cold, it was 
to become heavier, the masses of ice would sink to the bottom of 
the seas and lakes, where they would remain and accumulate, 
impervious to the sun, and thus not only incommode and destroy 
the fish, but prevent many of the waters of the globe from being 
navigable. This subject exhausted, if the rain still prevent our 
naturalist from pursuing his walk, he may follow with his mind’s 
eye, the babbling brook to its junction with the ocean, and it will 
whisper to him of ships, and commerce, and neighbouring nations, 
and remote lands, and islands, perhaps not yet discovered. The 
slightest taste for botany will induce him to look with interest, 
upon the wild flowers which strew the banks of the stream, and 
even the common ivy will not be treated by him with indifference, 


‘ Why is it that every one is pleased with the common ivy? There isa 
charm about that plant which all feel, but none can tell why. Observe it 
hanging from the arch of some old bridge and consider the degree of interest 
it gives to that object. The bridge itself may be beautifully situated ; the 
stream passing through its arches clear and copious; but still it is the ivy 
which gives the finish and picturesque effect. Mouldering towers, and 
castles, and ruined cloisters, interest our feelings in a degree more or less 
by the circumstance of their being covered or not by the ivy. Precipices, 
which else would exhibit only their naked barren walls, are clothed by it in 
a rich and beautiful vesture. Old trees, whose trunks it surrounds, assume 
a great variety of aspect; and, indeed, it is a most important agent in 
forming the beauty and variety of rural landscape. It is also as useful 
as it is beautiful; and among its uses I would include the very thing of 
which I am now speaking, for I have no idea that the forms and colours 
in nature please the eye by a sort of chance. If I admire the ivy clinging 
to and surmounting some time-worn tower, and the various tints that diver- 
sify the parts of the ruin not hidden by it, I can only refer the pleasure I 
experience to the natural construction of the human mind, which the 
Almighty has formed to feel a pleasure in contemplating the external 
world around it. Who is insensible to the beauties of nature at the rising 
and setting of the summer's sun? Who can behold the moon-beams 'e- 
flected from some silent river, lake, or sea, and not feel happy in the sight’ 
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None, I believe, in early life. When hardened in the wavs of men--when 
the chief good pursued is the accumulation of wealth, the acquisition of 
power, OF the pursuit of pleasure, so called,—then mankind lose a sense of 
the beauties of nature; but never, perhaps, till then. A love for them is 
inberent in the mind, and almost always shows itself in youth; an if 
cherished at that period, by education, would seldom be destroyed or be- 
come dormant in after life, as it now so generally is. 

‘The ivy is of vast advantage to the smaller birds, as it affords them 
shelter in winter, and a retreat for building their nests in spring and summer. 
It is in fructification in October and November, and the sweet juice which 
its lowers exude supports an infinity of insects in autumn, while its berries 
are a store of nutriment for many birds in the early spring.’—pp. 90—92. 


This is true philosophy, which teaches, and at the same time 
enables us to employ our minds innocently, usefully, and there- 
fore happily, every where. Thus it might happen, that in situations 
in which most men and women would be overcome with ennui, 
the naturalist would feel his bosom full, to overflowing, with cheer- 
fulness and benevolence. The precepts of Dr. Drummond on this 
subject are given with a degree of zeal, that often renders his 
language picturesque and impressive. 


‘And let me again assure you, that the habit of contemplating nature, 
is an inestimable and endless source of happiness. You have not yet lost 
the love of her which is originally implanted, I believe, by the Creator in 
every human bosom; though, as things are, it is almost always crushed and 
kept down by ignorance of its value, and a vicious and erring system of 
education, In early life, when we are the children of nature more than of 
art, all the works of God which we hear or see are sources of pleasure. 
The gurgle or music of flowing waters, the green of sloping banks enamel- 
led with blossoms, the shadows of the flitting clouds, the waving of ferns 
and other foliage pendant from the cliff, the song of birds and hum of 
bees, the grey rocks, the mountains, woods, rivers, and lakes, all speak to 
the instinctive bias within ; an undefinable pleasure is the result, though, 
perhaps, the causes of this may not at the same time be suspected. In 
after life we may be too wise, perhaps, to be influenced by such trifles, yet 
we cannot divest ourselves of a delightful feeling, when we think of the 
times when in boyhood we were conversant with nature. We may say, 
indeed, that the pleasures then felt arose from the weakness and inexperi- 
ence of youth ; but still we recall their memory with a melancholy gratifi- 
cation, and to enjoy the same happiness, we would almost willingly be 
weak and inexperienced again. 

‘ As we ascend higher in the ravine, we observe some changes in the 
vegetation. The mosses are more numerous, the woodroof becomes plenti- 
ful; the heath-pea shows its beautiful blossoms; the rein-deer lichen 
clothes the tops of the banks with its hoary and coral-like tufts ; the poly- 
poly; the oak-fern; that most beautiful little plant, the maiden-hair fern, 
and many more species, afford us ample variety, and speak on every side 
the goodness of God, while they display the beautiful workmanship of his 
hands, Still ascending, we arrive at a cascade, where the water rolls from 
a height of about thirty feet down the face of a jutting cliff, which is flanked 
obliquely on each side by huge walls of rock. The summits of these are 
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crowned with oak and ash trees; and from the cracks and fissures in the 
sides, a number of tortuous old trunks spring out, which, with the ivy and 
other vegetable tracery, give an indescribable interest to the scene. The 
repose which reigns in this place is not disturbed, but is rather heightened 
by the incessant sound of the falling water, which comes down as white as 
the drifted snow, and for ever boils and foams and bubbles in the deep 
dark basin which receives it.’—pp. 103—105. 


The wonders of the microscopic world have been in some degree 
examined by scientific men, but much remains still to be known of 
this comparatively hidden portion, though ogg the most sur- 
prising, of the whole of the works of nature. The power of the 
microscope exhibits the colours of flowers, in a manner much more 
perfect than we can see them with the naked eye. The author's 
observations upon the beauty of these great ornaments of the crea- 
tion, as well upon the splendour and variety of the shells, which 
are cast by the deep upon the shore, are in his wonted strain of 
fine philosophy. 

‘ Why, for example, are flowers in general so exquisitely beautiful as we 
find them, if it be not to exhibit to us the hand of God, and to afford us, 
even in the colouring of a blossom, a manifestation of himself, and a ra- 
tional cause for turning our thoughts towards him? Look with a magnifier 
at the flower of London Pride, or of Forget me not, and enquire of your- 
self why these minute objects are so lovely, why scarcely any of the larger 
flowers excel, and not many equal them: extend your observation to some 
of the minute insects, and reflect why they are dressed in colours as bril- 
liant as those of the peacock; magnify a gnat, and consider the superb 
feathered antenne which grace its head, examine its whole structure, see 
the wonderful mechanism which is in every part, the minute perfection, the 
elaborate finishing of this little being; remember that, in acldition to the 
structure, there are its appetites and functions, its stomach and bowels, its 
organs of breathing, its muscles of motion, its several senses, and perhaps 
its passions. Think on these, but not with the transitory admiration which 
we often observe in persons who for a first or second time see objects ina 
microscope. Be not content with the cold acknowledgment that it is one 
of the wonderful works of nature, and then let it slip from your memory. 
I tell you it is the work of God; and I believe that the too liberal use of 
the term nature, has given rise to much of the apathy with which the ob- 
Jects of the creation are regarded. It is very true, indeed, that when we 
say nature produces a plant, or an animal, the true meaning is, that God 
does so, nature here being used as a synonymous term ; but still the word 
has so many applications, and it is employed in such a variety of ways, 
that we insensibly get into the habit of using it, in natural history and 
other sciences, as if it were some inferior power, or agent, acting by itself; 
and we talk of the works of nature without any impression being on our 
minds at the time, that they are in truth the works of the Deity himself. 

‘ To prove that we often find the greatest beauty where we might least 
expect it, let us examine a fine collection of shells. The animals which 
form and inhabit them, generally reside in situations where it Is almost 
impossible for us to learn any thing of their history; but see what compen- 
sation we have for that. The skin of a quadruped, or a bird, will soon 
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perish, unles the greatest pains have been taken to preserve it by some an- 
useptic wash OF powder ; and if it be stuffed, every care ts required to keep 
it fom damp and insects. But if it be difficult to preserve a quadruped 
or bird, we have opportunities of recording its history, of observing its 
habits, and of adding to our knowledge of it, in its living state. In the 
whabitant of the shell, ¢haé is next to impossible; we cannot reside with 
tat the bottom of the sea, we cannot study its manners, habits, and modes 
of working, as we can those of a bee. But of all objects, for forming a 
beautiful and permanent collection, the coverings in which the animals re- 
side are perhaps the best. These coverings, or shells, are infinitely varied ; 
some are marked with the most rich and beautiful colours, and with the 
sreatest variety Of penciling; their forms are endless, ‘“ What,” says 
Pliny, “can be more gratifying than to view nature in all her irregularities, 
and sporting in her variety of shells! such a difference of colour do they 
exhibit! such a difference of figure! flat, concave, long, lineated, drawn 
round in a circle, the orbit cut intwo! Some are seen with a rising on 
the back, some smooth, some wrinkled, toothed, streaked, the point vari- 
ously intorted, the mouth pointing like a dagger, folded back, bent inward; 
all these variations, and many more, furnish at once novelty, elegance, and 
speculation.” 

‘There is no trouble in preserving them, there is no fear of their decay- 
wg by time, they will be the same in fifty years as they are to-day; and 
hence if there be almost insuperable difficulties in getting at a knowledge 
of the inhabitants, there is the greatest facility of becoming acquainted 
with the habitations. Many, indeed, object to conchology, because we 
canot learn the history of the animals themselves; but though we may 
regret that circumstance, we should not, therefore, disdain giving our 
sanction to the science; for, though we cannot become acquainted with 
the architect, that should be no reason for withholding our admiration of 
ihe architecture, and our gratitude should be raised towards the Supreme 
Builder of all, when we consider that he has so ordered that innumerable 
zelatinous animals, having perhaps little beauty themselves, should, at the 
bottom of the ocean, be invested with such elegant coverings, as those shells 
are which our cabinets exhibit. Many shell-fish, [ must however observe, 
inhabit the sands and rocks of the shores, and the history and structure of 
swme of them has been tolerably well ascertained.’—pp. 153—156. 


But tolerably well ascertained indeed, for next to microscopic 
objects, those which inhabit the deep are, perhaps of all others, 
the least known to us. The period has not long passed away 
ince it was generally believed, that the bird called the barnacle, 
was produced from the shell of the barnacle fish, simply because 
thenest of the barnacle was unknown, and the tentacula of the 
shell fish bear a resemblance to feathers. Gerard in his “ Historie 
of Plants,” mentions this transformation with the greatest possible 
eravity. ‘There are,” he says, “ founde in the north parts of 
Scotland, and the islands adjacent, called Oorchades, certaine trees 
whereon doe growe certaine shell-fishes, of a white colour, tending 
0 russet, wherein are contained little living creatures; which shells, 
‘i time of maturitie, doe open, and out of them grow those little 
lving things, which falling into the water doe become fowles, 
252 
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whom we call Barnacles, in the north of England, Brant Geese 
and in Lancashire, Tree Geese: but the other that doe fall upon 
the land, perish, and come to nothing.” Gerard then proceeds 
to describe the various steps by which the fish is exalted into the 
bird ; his credulity was marvellous. 

The ocean has been a favourite theme with philosophers and 
poets. Dr. Drummond’s reflections upon its appearance, its 
grandeur, and its usefulness, are by no means devoid of beauty. 


‘ How delightful is it on a day like this, to ramble on the margin of the 
mighty deep, and experience the happiness which a love of nature, and re- 
flection on God, as its author, can inspire! But the human mind is not 
to be satisfied with uniformity or limitation. One who from infancy has 
lived in the vicinity of this fair strand, who, year after year has seen the 
green wave of summer glide on and die along the shelving shore; and who, 
for as many winters, has heard the tempests roar, and seen the billows 
burst in foam upon the rocks, and rage round the wide amphitheatre of the 
bay, may yet be little sensible, in either case, to the beauty or sublimity of 
the scene. The mind must have variety; for, in time, the impressions made 
by the most beautiful objects, will become faint, or at least we lose the 
habit of frequently thinking of them. But in the study of natural history 
there is perpetual novelty, an interest that never dies, a happiness which 
never satiates. Let us walk by wave-worn shores, or climb hills and 
mountains, or tread the mazes of romantic streams, or wander throug) 
woods, or by the margins of lakes, the mind imbued with knowledge ant 
a love of nature finds constant cause for admiration. No bud that blows, 
no fly that hums its little song, no bird that cleaves the air, nor fin which 
cuts the lucid wave, but tells to it the wondrous work of the Almighty. It 
is not, however, you will remember, the act of retiring into solitude, of 
living in deserts, nor of moping through ‘“ glades and glooms,” that wil 
form a naturalist, or a true lover of nature. He, however much he study 
nature in nature’s self, is the last man living who would become a hermit. 
Various circumstances may induce persons to retire for a time from society, 
to brood over feelings which they would hide from the world; to mourn 
for the dead, or to recover the shock brought on by an unexpected reverse o! 
fortune. This is human nature; but it is not human nature to abandon 
society, and turn eremite, under the idea of thereby pleasing the Deity. 
This is the result of self deception ; of degrading notions of God, of arro- 
gance and self-conceit, and often of knavery combined with these ; or else 
of insanity, brought on by their excessive indulgence. Man is in his n2- 
ture a social being; God has made him so; and when he deserts the in- 

terests and society of his species, under the notion of serving his Maker, 
he is thwarting one great end of his creation. In truth, however, the her- 
mits of whom we read had often anything but solitude and devotion 9 
view, when they retired to live in caves and dirt: many did so to gain 4 
name, to obtain a consequence in the annals of their superstition, and to 
extort money from the fanatics who were imposed on by their tricks ; and 
what is perhaps still more to be deplored, some were in absolute earnest, 
and did really think in their consciences that they were serving God, a 
yet could not fairly be said to be out of their proper senses. eer 
‘ A naturalist, | grant you, loves the country; it is the temple in whic 
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be best feels his pursuits: but still, what were the country without the 
town? It is when men congregate in cities that the arts and sciences 
dourish, that knowledge increases, that commerce extends, and discoveries 
are multiplied. Do not give ear to those who cry up the country at the 
expense of the town; some prefer the one to the other; some love the 
country, some the city ; but both are good, and let neither be disparaged. 
The city has been the true source of civilization ; it is the point of attrac- 
tion, the focus in which the rays of science diffused throughout the world 
re concentrated, and whence they again emanate and convey the bless- 
ings of knowledge to the most distant recesses of the country. 

«But the tide is now beginning to rise. What is the cause of that phe- 
nomenon? What produces the alternate ebb and flow of this vast mass 
of water, which take place so regularly twice every four and-twenty hours ? 
Is it an operation of the sea itsel', or is it owing to an influence extending 
from distant worlds? You know that it is the latter, that it is caused by 
the attraction of the sun and moon. And what is this attraction? No 
one can tell; we only know it by its phenomena; we know that it exists; 
that by its influence the worlds throughout the universe are guided in 
their revolutions ; that if this influence were withdrawn, the creation would 
run rapidly into ruin. The planets and suns would start from their orbits ; 
the beautiful regularity of their motions would cease, and they would fly 
at random, and in disorder through the wilds of space. Yet we know 
nothing of gravitation itself; we know it only by its laws; we know that 
itextends to the most distant stars, and that, perhaps, there is not a single 
celestial orb which is not connected by it to the others; but what its es- 
sential nature is we can have no conception. And how many other things 
are there which we know only by the phenomena they present? What is 
the electric fluid ? I cannot tell. I am aware that it causes the thunder 
and lightning; that it will strike a tower, and split it from the top to the 
bottom ; that it kills men and animals; and that I can collect it by means 
of amachine, and exhibit it in a variety of beautiful experiments ; but, 
after all this, I know not what the electric fluid is. And what is magne- 
ism? Why does a loadstone attract iron? Here also I am ignorant. 
Why does a magnetised needle point to the north? I know not; but I 
know, that by its having such a property, that wide ocean before us can be 
traversed with as much certainty, and vastly more advantage, than if its 
place were occupied by solid earth. Some writers have objected that the 
globe on which we live has an undue preponderance of sea; but this is 
another example of human presumption. If it had come by chance it 
might have been too great or too small; but if our world was made by the 
Almighty, (and what else could have made it?) it must be as he intended, 
and therefore it must be right. But what is the fact? Could we have 
communicated with distant countries by land as we do by sea? Could we 
have brought the produce of the Tropics to the Thames? Could we have 
compassed the earth from east to west, and from north tosouth? Could 
we have calculated on the time in which we should reach the Antipodes ? 
look at Africa and New Holland, and see how difficult it is to penetrate 
lito the interior of those countries. On a little reflection, indeed, you will 
perceive, that wereit not for the vastness of the ocean, we would be in great 
comparative ignorance of the earth, and that its great extent of surface is 
another proof of the wisdom with which all is planned.’-—pp. 178—183. 
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Birds, those both of the sea and land, the history of the whale. 
the subject of conchology, and some remarks upon the unnecessary 
cruelties of the experimental anatomists, next occupy the pages of 
this excellent little work. The whole is meetly wound up with 
reflections upon natural religion, the power and goodness of God, 
and the love of truth ; which, like those already noticed, are marked 
by a pleasing tone of piety without cant, of knowledge without 
pedantry, and of unbounded benevolence, without a particle of 
morbid fondness, towards all the objects of the creation. 


Arr. VIII.—1. Philip Augustus; or, the Brothers in Arms. By the 
author of ‘“* Darnley,” &c. In three volumes. 8vo. London: Col- 
burn and Co. $1831. 


. Arthur of Britanny, an Historical Tale. By the author of “ the 


Templars.” In three volumes. 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co, 
1831. 


3. Pin Money ; a Novel. By the authoress of “ The Manners of the 
Day.” In three volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and Co. 1831. 
. Haverhill; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the Army of Wolfe. By 
J. A. Jones. In three volumes. 8vo. London: T. and W., Boone. 
1831. 
. Tales of Welshland and Welsherie. By the author of “ Reginald 


Trevor,” &c. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Newman and Co. 
1831. 


}. Ivan Vejeeghen; or, Life in Russia. By Thaddeus Bulgarin. 
In two volumes. 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. Edinburgh: 
H. Constable. 1831. 


. Authorship, a Tale. By a New Englander over-sea. 8vo. pp. 267. 
Boston : Gray and Co. 1830. 


. The Old Man of the Mountain, The Lovecharm, and Pietro of 
Abano. Tales from the German of Tieck. 12mo. pp. 335. Lon- 
don: Moxon. 1831. 


1. Mr. James, the author of the first of the novels upon our list, 
informs us that it is the best thing he ever wrote. It is not often 
that authors form a proper estimate of their own works ; neverthe- 
less we are rather inclined to agree with him in opinion, that 
‘ Philip Augustus’ is by many degrees superior both to ‘‘ Darnley’ 
and “ De L’Orme.” It is a well wrought picture of the chivalrous 
ages, the chief traits of which are borrowed from well-authenticated 
memoirs of those interesting and perilous times. The scene is laid 
wholly in France, in the reign of Philip Augustus, who is himself 
the principal hero of the tale. Next to the sovereign in importance, 
so far as the story is concerned, is De Coucy, a gallant knight, 
whom we encounter, at the commencement of the story, returning 
from the last crusade, in company with his friend and brother in 
arms, the Count d’Auvergne. While proceeding through the most 
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picturesque part of the ancient French county of that name, De 
Coucy has the misfortune to tumble down a tremendous precipice, 
at the bottom of which, however, he is received by the celebrated 
hermit of Vincennes, whose counsels are known to have had so 
much influence at one period upon the conduct of Philip Augustus. 
The hermit conveys him, bruised and wounded by his fall, to his 
abode, where the knight is attended, not only by the good father, 
but also by the lady Isadore, the daughter of Count Julian of the 
Mount, who was then on his way to the mansion of the Count 
d’Auvergne’s father on a visit. The circumstance of course gives 
rise to an inviolable attachment on the part of both the young 

ople, which is carried on with alternate disaster and success 
throughout the three volumes, until, in the end, the obstinacy of 
the lady’s father being conquered, she becomes the wife of her 
lover. The body of the wwe is filled up with the history of the 
contest in which Philip was so long engaged with the Pope, for 
the confirmation of his divorce from Ingerburge, sister of Canute, 
King of Denmark, to whom he took a most unaccountable, but 
invincible dislike upon first seeing her. It was of the more im- 
portance to him to have this affair brought to a favourable con- 
clusion, inasmuch as he had already, with the consent of the French 
bishops, married a charming woman, to whom he had surrendered 
all his affections, and who loved him with a reciprocal passion. 
This fair lady was Agnes, the daughter of the Duke of Istria, 
whose amiable character has been celebrated by the chroniclers of 
herage. The story of her love for the king is related by Mr. James 
inthe most affecting language. The resistance of the Pope to the 
divorce, for which, in fact, there was no canonical ground, ulti- 
mately broke her heart. 

In the description of scenery and costume, Mr. James is particu- 
larly happy. Upon the latter theme he is as minute, and, we 
should suppose, as correct, as Sir Walter Scott himself. He seems 
to have thoroughly imbued his mind with the character of the 
chivalrous period, in which he has laid the action of his story, and 
hence he has been enabled to place before us an exceedingly interest- 
ing picture of the manners of France at that time. The bandits 
who, under the name at one moment of Brabancois, at another of 
Cotereaux, infested that country in those days, are frequently in- 
troduced with striking effect. We have a capital character of a 
jester, Gallon, the fool, as he is called, who performs a prominent 
part in the drama. Guerin, the bishop of Senlis, and prime minis- 
terof Philip, is pourtrayed in strong colours, and the character of 
the king is admirably sustained throughout. The language which 
Mr. James uses is generally unaffected and picturesque, as a single 
specimen, from the earlier part of the tale, representing the two 
knights, d’Auvergne and De Coucy, traversing their native country, 
immediately after their return from Palestine, will show. 


‘Seven hundred years ago the same bright summer sun was shining in 
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his glory that now rolls past before my eyes in all the beneficent majesty 
of light. It was the month of May, and every thing in nature seemed to 
breathe of the fresh buoyancy of youth. There was a light breeze in the 
sky, that carried many a swift shadow over mountain, plain, and wood, 
There was a springy vigour in the atmosphere, as if the wind itself were 
young. The earth was full of flowers, and the woods full of voice; and 
song and perfume shared the air between them. 

‘Such was the morning when a party of travellers took their way slowly 
up the south-eastern side of the famous Mont d’Or, in Auvergne. The 
road, winding in and out through the immense forest which covered the 
base of the hills, now showed, now concealed the abrupt mountain-peaks, 
starting out from their thick vesture of wood, and opposing their cold blue 
summits to the full blaze of the morning sun. Sometimes, turning round 
a sharp angle of the rock, the trees would break away, and leave the eye 
full room to roam past the forest hanging thick upon the edge of the slope, 
over valleys, and hills, and plains beyond, to the far wanderings of the 
Allier through the distant country. Nor did the view end here; for the 
plains themselves, lying like a map spread out below, skirted away to the 
very sky: and even there, a few faint blue shadows, piled up in the form 
of peaks and cones, left the mind uncertain whether the Alps themselves 
did not there bound the view, or whether some fantastic clouds did not 
combine with that fond traitor, Fancy, to deceive the eyes. 

‘ At other times, the way seemed to plunge into the deepest recesses of 
the mountains, passing in the midst of black detached rocks and tall 
columns of grey basalt, broken fragments of which lay scattered on either 
side; while a thousand shrubs and flowers twined, as in mockery, over 
them ; and the protruding roots of the large ancient trees grasped the 
fallen prisms of the volcanic pillars, as if vaunting the pride of even vege- 
table life over the cold, dull, inanimate stone. 

‘ Here and there, too, would often rise up on each side high masses of 
the mountain, casting all in shadow between them ; while the bright yellow 
lights streaming amidst the trees above, and decking the foliage as if with 
liquid gold, and the shining of the clear blue sky over-head, were the only 
signs of summer that reached the bottom of the ravine. Then, again, 
breaking out upon a wide green slope, the path would emerge into the sun- 
shine, and, passing even through the very dew of the cataract, would partake 
of the thousand colours of the sunbow that hung above its fall. 

‘ Jt was a scene and a morning like one of those days of unmixed hap- 
piness that sometimes shine in upon the path of youth—so few, and yet so 
beautiful. Its very wildness was lovely; and the party of travellers who 
wound up the path added to the interest of the scene, by redeeming tt 
from perfect solitude, and linking it to social existence. 

‘The manner of their advance, too, which partook of the forms of a 
military procession, made the group, in itself, picturesque. A single 
squire, mounted on a strong bony horse, led the way at about fifty yards 
distance from the rest of the party. He was a tall, powerful man, of a dark 
complexion and high features; and from beneath his thick arched eyebrow 
gazed out a full, brilliant, black eye, which roved incessantly over the 
scene, and seemed to notice the smallest object around. He was armed 
with cuirass and steel cap, sword and dagger; and yet the different form 
and rude finishing of his arms did not admit of their being confounded 
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vith those of a knight. The two who next followed were evidently of a 
jiferent grade; and, though both young men, both wore a large cross 
pendant from their neck, and a small branch of palm in the bonnet. 
The one who rode on the right hand was armed at all points, except his 
yead and arms, in plate armour, curiously inlaid with gold in a thousand 
elegant and fanciful arabesques, the art of perfecting which is said to have 
been frst discovered at Damascus. The want of his gauntlets and bras- 
gards showed his arms covered with a quilted jacket of crimson silk, called 
,gambesoon, and large gloves of thick buff leather. The place of his 
casque was supplied by a large brown hood, cut into a long peak behind, 
which fell almost to his horse’s back; while the folds in front were drawn 
round a face which, without being strikingly handsome, was nevertheless 
noble and dignified in its expression, though clouded by a shade of melan- 
choly, which had channelled his cheek with many a deep line, and drawn 
bis brow into a fixed, but not a bitter frown. 

‘In form he was, to all appearance, broad made and powerful; but the 
eel plates in which he was clothed of course greatly concealed the exact 
proportions of his figure; though, withal, there was a sort of easy grace in 
his carriage, which almost approaching to negligence, was but the more 
conspicuous from the very stiffness of his armour. His features were aqui- 
line, and had something in them that seemed to betoken quick and violent 
passions; and yet such a supposition was at once contradicted, by the calm 
still melancholy of his large dark eyes. 

‘The horse on which the knight rode, was a tall powerful German 
allion, jet black in colour ; and though not near so strong as one which 
a squire led at a little distance behind, yet, unencumbered with panoply 
iself, it was fully equal to the weight of its rider, armed as he was. 

‘ The Crusader’s companion—for the palm and cross betokened that they 
both returned from the Holy Land—formed as strong a contrast as can 
well be conceived to the horseman we have just described. He was a fair, 
handsome man, round whose broad high forehead curled a profusion of 
nch chestnut hair, which behind, having been suffered to grow to an ex- 
iraordinary length, fell down in thick masses upon his shoulders. His 
eye was one of those long, full, grey eyes, which, when fringed with very 
dark lashes, give a more thoughtful expression to the countenance than 
even those of a deeper hue; and such would have been the case with his, 
tad not its clear powerful glance been continually at variance with a light 
playful turn of his lip, that seemed full of sportive mockery. 

‘His age might be four or five-and-twenty—perhaps more ; for he was 
of that complexion that retains long the look of youth, and on which even 
cares and toils seem, for years, to spend themselves in vain :—and yet it 
was evident, from the bronzed ruddiness of what was originally a very fair 
complexion, that he had suffered long exposure to a burning sun; while a 
deep scar on one of his cheeks, though it did not disfigure him, told that 
ie did not spare his person in the battle-field. 

‘No age or land is, of course, without its foppery ; and however incon- 
‘stent such a thing may appear, joined with the ideas of cold steel and 
nortal conflicts, no small touch of it was visible in the apparel of the 
‘ounger horseman. His person, from the shoulders down to the middle 
his thigh, was covered with a bright haubert, or shirt of steel rings ; 
“hich, polished like glass, and lying flat upon each other, glittered and 
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flashed in the sunshine as if they were formed of diamonds. On his head 
he wore a green velvet cap, which corresponded in colour with the edging 
of his gambesoon, the puckered silk of which rose above the edge of the 
shirt of mail, and prevented the rings from chafing upon his neck, (yey 
this hung a long mantle of fine cloth of a deep green hue, on the shoulder 
of which was embroidered a broad red cross, distinguishing the French 
Crusader. The hood which was long and pointed, like his companion’s, 
was thrown back from his face, and exposed a lining of miniver. 

‘ The horse he rode was a light, beautiful Arabian, as white as snow iy 
every part of his body, except where round his nostrils, and the tendons of 
his pastern and hoof, the white mellowed into a fine pale pink. To look 
at his slender limbs, and the bending pliancy of every step, one would 
have judged him scarcely able to bear so tall and powerful a man as his 
rider, loaded with a covering of steel; but the proud toss of his head, the 
snort of his wide nostril, and the flashing fire of his clear crystal eye, spoke 
worlds of unexhausted strength and spirit; though the thick dust with 
which the whole party were covered, evinced that their day’s journey had 
already been long. Behind each knight, except where the narrowness of 
the road obliged them to change the order of their march, one of their 
squires led a battle-horse in his right hand; and several others followed, 
bearing the various pieces of their offensive and defensive armour. 

‘ This however, was to be remarked, that the arms of the first-mentioned 
horseman were distributed amongst a great many persons; one carrying 
the casque upright on the pommel of the saddle, another bearing his shield 
and lance, another his brassards and gauntlets ; while the servants of the 
second knight, more scanty in number, were fain to take each upon him- 
self a heavier load. 

‘To these immediate attendants succeeded a party of simple grooms, 
eading various other horses, amongst which were one or two Arabians, 
and the whole cavalcade was terminated by a small body of archers. 

‘ For long, the two knights proceeded silently on their way, sometimes 
side by side, sometimes one preceding the other, as the road widened or 
diminished in its long tortuous way up the acclivity of the mountains, but 
still without exchanging a single word. ‘The one whom—though there 
was probable little difference of age—we shall call the elder, seemed in- 
deed too deeply absorbed in his own thoughts, to desire, or even permit 
of conversation, and kept his eyes bent pensively forward on the road 
before, without even giving a glance to his companion, whose gaze roamed 
enchanted over all the exquisite scenery aronnd, and whose mind seemed 
fully occupied in noting all the lovely objects he beheld. From time to 
time, indeed, his eye glanced to his brother knight, and a sort of sympa- 
thetic shade came over his brow, as he saw the deep gloom in which he 
was proceeding. Occasionally, too, a sort of movement of impatience 
seemed to agitate him, as if there was something that he fain would speak. 
But then the cold unexpecting fixedness of his eompanion’s features ap- 
peared to repel it, and turning again to the view, he more than once appa- 
rently suppressed what was rising to his lips, or only gave it vent In hum- 
ming a few lines of some lay, or some sirvente, the words of which, however, 
were inaudible.’— Philip Augustus, vol. i. pp. 14—25. 


2. There was no necessity whatever for the apology which Is 
made in his preface, by the author of ‘ Arthur of Britanny, for 
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jetailing in modern language, the ideas, the manners, and the con- 
yersation of an age long since passed away. The most intolerable 
o{ all kinds of affectation would be that, which should urge a 
jovelist, choosing to invent a story of the olden time, to tell it, as 
far as possible, in the very dialect that was in use at the period of 
which he treats. We apprehend, that if he succeeded in any such 
utempt, he might, perchance, win barren honours from the societ 
of antiquaries; but of readers he would have very few indeed. 
The truth of costume, and a certain degree of attention to scenery 
and chronology, are all that the novelist need to trouble his mind 
about, so far as consistency with fact is concerned. But as to the 
language that is expended in conversation, letters, and harangues, 
itis the duty of the reader to suppose, that if the author do not 
report the very words which were put in requisition upon all such 
vecasions, he at least gives us the best possible translation of them 
from the obsolete to the living phraseology. 

The time in which the action of the story is laid, is, by a curious 
coincidence, precisely the same as that of the tale already noticed, 
that is to say, towards the close of the twelfth, and the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century ; when upon the unexpected death 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, the throne of England was seized upon 
by John, to the exclusion of Arthur, his elder brother’s son. Every 
body is acquainted with the hatred by which John was actuated 
against his nephew, whom, after his successes in Normandy, he 
caused to be shut up in the castle of Falaise, for the purpose of 
being there assassinated. But being deceived by the persons whom 
he had hired upon that occasion, he had the young prince removed 
to Rouen, where he stabbed him with his own hand, (1203,) and 
tying a stone round his neck, threw him into the Seine. The 
fortunes of this interesting aspirant to the crown of England, form 
the basis of the present work. By a pardonable license of invention 
he is conveyed in a secret manner to this country, while still a “ow 4 
ling, under the care of his friend and foster father, Hubert De Burgh; 
and under the name of Albert he becomes a page to the Queen 
Isabella. We are thus introduced to the court of John, of which 
we have a lively and probable picture. Here Albert remains for 
some time, surrounded by danger, and frequently exposed even to 
death, with no hand to save him, save that of Hubert, who was 
chamberlain of the royal household. It being the object of Hubert 
to protect the young prince, until a favourable opportunity should 
present itself for seating him upon the throne, our interest is deeply 
excited for the success of his scheme. Hubert avails himself of 
every turn of fortune, in order to form a strong party in favour of 
the nghtful heir, at the same time that he was obliged to be con- 
stantly about the person of John, and apparently the most faithful 
of his liege men. According to the novelist, Hubert succeeded in 
forming the association of the barons, who are mentioned in history 
as having refused to go with John to the campaign of Normandy, 
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unless he promised to restore and preserve their liberties. Whil. 
these proceedings are in progress, the suspicions of the king are 
awakened by a thousand circumstances, to which the author gkij- 
fully imparts a good deal of mystery, and a tragic kind of interest, 
which is strengthened by the picture of the king’s private debauche. 
ries and crimes. As a specimen of the manner in which this part 
of the tale is wrought, we shall extract the scene in which Isabella 
discovers her royal consort in company with one of his base instrv- 
ments, in a secret apartment of his palace. 


‘It was at this very instant that her eyes, by mere accident, rested on a 
door at the extremity of the gallery, not far from that of the princess, and 
which was supposed to have been there placed, for mere uniformity’s sake ; 
she fancied that it moved, and despite her fears, her mind’s excitement urged 
her to examine whether it had indeed moved, or it was but a delusion of 
her disordered sight that had made it so appear to do. 

‘She hastily approached it, and taking hold of the latch drew it to- 
wards her; to her extreme astonishment it yielded to the touch, though 
its rusty hinges bespoke the little use to which it had been applied. Her 
surprise was in no way lessened, when she discovered that it opened into a 
narrow passage, evidently, from the dust and cobwebs, not often intruded 
upon. , 

"4 Isabella’s first feelings on the discovery, caused her to shrink back 
from this secret gallery; she eyed it indeed with fearful anxiety, but still, 
notwithstanding the thousand strange surmises which perplexed and still 
further excited her, she dared not even think of penetrating into its 
interior. 

‘ But when, as she stood still within the portal, and became accustomed 
to its silence, and turned over in her mind to what it might lead, and what 
secrets it might declare; and when, as by continued reflection, she con- 
vinced herself that the strange rushing noise, and her consequent alarm, 
had been caused by no more mysterious means than this very door, as, 
moved by the wind, it jarred to and fro on its grating hinges; her super- 
stitious fears seemed gradually to disperse—for she heeded little the jester’s 
words— her resolution came back, and curiosity to discover to what this 
secret passage led, as also the hope of satisfying many strange doubts and 
horrible apprehensions to which the king’s midnight terrors had given rise, 
so urged her to the attempt, that with a boldness almost beyond herself, 
she snatched up a lamp and at once passed into the gallery, cautivusly 
closing the door, lest any chance should betray it to any further notice. 

‘ Her first glance shewed her that it was of no great extent, probably 
devised for some secret espionage of those days of violence and wrong, if 
not for the more ruthless purposes of tyranny and oppression ; the thick 
heavy door almost defied scrutiny, for it sounded as massive as the walls 
themselves, and the passage, contrived within the apparently solid stone, 
seemed secure from even a suspicion of its existence. 

‘ How it had been thus strangely left open, was as complete a mystery, 
as was the use and termination of the narrow passage along which she s0 
warily crept. She sought, indeed, ere she trusted her advancing step, 
be well informed to what it led her, and to guard, by minutest caution, 
against any sudden alarm or probable danger; but nothing appeared in 
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any way to disturb her, save her own existing apprehensions, and they 
vow gradually less troublesome, as she became more reconciled to the 
sjoomy stillness, and her excitment drew her farther and farther along. 

* «She had not proceeded many paces, when the passage abruptly termi- 
nated at a narrow spiral staircase; her courage here failed her, she de- 
wended indeed, a single step, but that was all; in spite of her curiosity, 
and the existing excitation of her spirits, they no longer urged her on; fear 
and hesitation kept her motionless, and she stood lost in strange wonder, 
neither daring to advance, nor attempting to retire from a spot, which 
seemed to command the deepest secrets. 

‘It was at this moment, that a low groan reached her close to where 
she stood ; she started violently round, scarcely able to repress the ready 
scream, which her terror forced from her; but there was no one to be seen, 
no living thing save herself seemed to be in that hidden solitude. A cold, 
clammy shudder came over her, she listened in awful dread—the groan 
was repeated—her ready ear soon directed her to where it issued, but still 
there was no object to be discerned; and, trembling with horror, she was 
nigh falling, when her worst terror was opportunely dispelled, or at least 
changed into a less appalling one, by the well-known accents of her hus- 
band’s voice, as the compunctuous visitings of his conscience seemed to 
torture him to cry out, in the believed privacy of his closet :— 

‘“ Will this bloody stain never pass away, and not even the deep grave 
shut up that fearful cry? Oh! curse, curse, curse on my coward soul, to 
have conjured up this racking torment.” 

‘And an even deeper groan marked the extremity of his mental abase- 
ment. 

‘Isabella shuddered as she thought of the horrible crimes that must 
have produced that cry, and remembered the tie that united her to so 
terrible a being; she looked eagerly in the direction whence his words had 
reached her, and soon discovered that the termination of the short passage, 
which led to the staircase on which she stood, was only thinly cased up 
with plaster, a portion of which had been removed, and thereby was laid 
open. the wainscotting of the royal closet, where John’s most secret and most 
murderous plans were too generally devised. 

‘Isabella quickly put down her lamp, and examined further, for the 
brighter light, which burned within the closet, soon betrayed to her several 
crevices in the boards, through which she could readily distinguish what 
was there passing. Curiosity, had there been no intenser feeling, would 
have led her to look through them, but with what an eager anxiety did she 
gaze—even extremest curiosity were tame to the earnestness wherewith 
she strained her sight to gain every feature of that unknown—forbidden— 
dreaded chamber. 

‘John sat as one oppressed with anguish, and distracted with fear. 
Again and again did he strike his clenched fist to his forehead, as if the 
violence of the blow were relief to the fever of his brain; then he looked 
fearfully around him, as if he thought that some of the many victims of 
his cruelty would start up before him, or that accusing spirit which had 
that night so horribly affrighted him would again confront him, and that 
bloody sign again curdle his heart’s blood with terror; and then a deep 
hollow groan burst from him—the grave might have breathed that groan, 
so deep and hollow was it—and he again wildly struck his burning brain, 
‘s if the torture of his thoughts were madness to him. : 
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‘ The brute Jamy sat opposite to him, his chin leaning upon the table 
and apparently fast asleep; although his almost opened eyes, as if in sleep 
still upon the watch, seemed to contradict the evidence which the guttural 
snorts that accompanied his heavy breathings declared of such @ Condition. 

‘ The ruffian’s snoring seemed to annoy his royal patron. John gyd- 
denly pushed the table on which he rested with much violence against him, 
and with an oath commanded him to desist. 

‘ Nym instantly jumped up, his widely parted eyes rolled confusedly 
about for a moment or two, as if they would have started even further from 
his pointed temples, and then quickly recollecting himself, he growled his 
indignation at the disturbance in no measured terms. 

‘ « Cease, you brute!” demanded John, impatient of the fellow’s inso- 
lence, “ or, by Heaven, I’ll strike thee dead.” 

‘ « What, would’st murder me?” bitterly returned the ruffian, the venom 
of his soul at the same moment tinging the smile that accompanied his en- 
quiry; “ hast thou not already shed blood enough? Will not the death of the 
good and lovely suffice, that thou should’st stain thine hand with aught so 
vile as the black life-stream of a devil like me? Look, king, still is the 
deep stain there—hast thou so soon forgotten that accusing shriek ?” 

‘« Hush, Nym, hush—” agitatedly interrupted the king, at once soft- 
ened into submission by the extremity of his fear—** Speak not of that; for 
God’s sake, stir not up that horrible remembrance—hush, Nym—didst 
thou not hear a noise ?—The very air to-night seems teeming with horrors, 
and hell itself to send forth its fiends to torment me—there again—what is 
that ?—surely thou too must hear it,” 

*« Not 11’ faith,” sullenly returned the ruffian, as if in no humoar to 
listen to the king’s needless fancies, “ I hear nothing but the moaning of 
the wind—’tis only thine own needless fears that disturb thee.” 

‘“ Ah! Nym,” rejoined his master, a deep sigh prefacing the remark ; 
“* tis well for thee thou hast such nerves—would I could be as careless, 
Nym.” 

‘« 'Tis all the Malvesie, oh! king”— as Jamy spoke, he seized a goblet 
from off the table, and quickly drained its contents—* all this god-like 
juice, your majesty—makes a brave man as it were a Sampson in strength, 
and e’en rouses the trembling soul of a coward into valour; take a draught, 
oh! king, try the magic power.” 

‘ And as he spoke he filled the royal goblet, and placed it before his 
patron. 

*« [ will, Nym, I will,” returned the king, in a low, dejected tone, at 
the same time raising the cup to his quivering lips, ‘there is, indeed, 
strength in the goblet, and courage in the potent wine ; but mine are not 
every-day terrors, the palsying sights that I have this night beheld would 
have disordered the bravest soul,” and as he spoke, he put the wine to his 
lips—but that same instant did his eyes distinguish a deep red light on the 
wall, to his shuddering sight as of blood, though simply caused by the re- 
flection of the queen’s lamp through the crevices of the oaken wainscot. 
He wildly dashed the cup from him, and pointing to the spot, screamed 
out— 

‘ « See, see, Nym, again there’s blood—there, there—the grave will not 
—cannot hide it”—he buried his face in his hands and groaned—‘ every 
where does it meet me—all, all is blood and horror.” 

‘ The queen trembled to extremest agony to witness so dreadful a con- 
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jemnation, as that to which her husband’s crimes had given him up, and she 
vckened to think that so horrible a wretch should be the companion of her 
post secret hours—that such a demon should lie in her bosom, and she be 
compelled to endure his caresses. But her reflections were briefly changed. 

: The rufian companion of her lord's midnight hours felt not—his cal- 
ous flinty soul could not feel his remorse, nor was it in his nature to be 
subject to his terrors ; he seemed promptly to decide that it was neither 
blood, nor any superhuman cause that occasioned the appearance, at which 
the king’s coward and trembling apprehension so miserably quailed, and 
hastily rising from his seat, he struck the pannel with his heavy sword. 
The scanty wainscot yielded to the blow, and a considerable fracture soon 
appeared. 

‘4 loud, exulting laugh followed this unlooked-for result, and the ruffian 
st once prepared to repeat the blow, triumphantly demanding from his as- 
tonished master, ‘* What thinkest thou of that, oh! king—blood indeed! 
nore likely treason methinks,” and a second blow fell heavily on the shat- 
tered pannel. 

‘ But the queen had already retreated from her doubtful hiding-place— 
she had at once guessed, from Jamy’s manner, that the ruffian had dis- 
covered her concealment, and instantly snatching up the lamp, she hurried 
quickly along the passage, and effected her escape, as his second blow 
wemetl to shiver the unresisting partition to pieces.’—Arthur of Britanny, 
vol. ii. pp. 86—97. 


This is but one of the many romantic and exciting scenes, which 
abound in these volumes, and which are in perfect keeping with 
thetimes. The day of Magna Charta had not yet come; the first 
confederacy of the nobles was easily broken up by John, who suc- 
ceeded in prevailing with several of them to attend him to Nor- 
mandy. There, as it has been already intimated, his queen's page, 
Albert, now Arthur of Britanny, who had joined the ranks of John’s 
euemies, is made prisoner. The situation of the young prince in 
the castle of Falaise is described by the author in his happiest style. 


‘The castle of Falaise, situated in the town of that name, famous as 

veing the birth-place of the Conqueror, was the place selected by John as 
the prison of the captive prince, as well from its strength as its vicinity 
to Rouen, the Norman residence of the court, and its believed security 
fom Philip’s active enterprise. 
‘Fenced round, however, as was his victim, by so much apparent secu- 
rity, the secret policy of the tyrant had added another precaution, and by 
causing him to be conveyed there by stealthy means, again and again 
changing his route, as soon as the security of the Norman territory had 
terminated the fear of rescue, Prince Arthur was at length safely lodged 
‘the prison without his name or quality being known, save to De la Bray, 
the zealous executor of his master’s will, and the mercenary guards whom 
he commanded. 

‘When Arthur entered the walls of Falaise, he seemed to part from life 
ind hope,—to embrace despair and death; for the first time, he seemed 
‘cused from the morbid abstraction into which he had sunk upon quitting 
the usurper’s presence; he started from the dismal dungeon, in which he 
*’s about to be immured, as if he still clung to freedom and the sun’s 
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cheering beams,—for a moment drew back, as if his impetuous soul «ij 
struggled for liberty ; and the horrible fate that awaited his young exist. 
ence was too horrible. 

‘ It was, however, but for a moment that he hesitated : he turned roun 
for one last lingering look of the fair earth, which, mingled, as it had bee, 
to him, with joy and misery, now seemed to smile nought but gladness t) 
its possessors, as if its veriest cabin were as a kingly palace to the dark. 
dismal gloom of his prison-walls, and its most despised gift as wealth an 
bliss to the tortured, quick destruction that thirsted for him. He rushe 
through the gates,—and then Arthur of Britanny felt, that to the world he 
no longer existed, but in name, and that his proud hopes, his high an. 
bition, were but as dross—a mere word, that meant anything—nothing. 
and his life, but as a feeble thread, that a breath might any moment break 
asunder. 

‘ The mere motion of his journey, the objects, though he was unconsci. 
ous of seeing them, continually changing before his eyes, the quick passaze 
through the air, and the bodily exertion of riding, had, during his journey, 
in some degree distracted the intensity of his despair; but when he foiind 
himself alone in the dismal solitude of a prison, cut off from hope and 
comfort, separated from every friend, debarred even of the pitying tear 
of sympathy and affection, with nought but pain and grief, and anguish, 
and death staring him in the face; then, indeed, he felt the full desolation 
of his wretched lot. 

‘ Merely to die—to put off a life, which, save in its few sweet charities, 
and its small bond of affection, had been nought but disappointment and 
sulrrow—to escape from its griefs to the peace, or, at least, the rest of the 
grave—even were there no better hope beyond it, was nothing, had it come 
in the heat of battle, when glory animated him, and well-earned victory 
crowned his valour; it would almost have been a welcome friend, at least, 
in no wise could he have shrunk from his doom; but the cold, secret stee! 
of murder—to fall by a ruffian’s hand—his body to be savagely mangled, 
and cast ignobly away as so much carrion—the very thought was torture. 
But there was in his anguish an even more harrowing sting than that. 
Had he been, in his thoughts, the isolated being, which, as regarded his 
species, he now believed himself to be, whatever his misery, the small limit 
of his dungeon would have contained it; but Arthur, though small indeed 
the number of his attachments, was adored by that few, and their affection 
was to him an universe of blessing. Oh! what a pang was that! Tle 
pomp of greatness, indeed, the splendour of a throne, and glittering brigh'- 
ness of the crown for which he had fought, were, to a young aspiring mind 
like his, no trivial loss; but he thought not of them, save as a curse—he 
thought not of them, but as the preventing cause of good, the weighted 
messenger of his misery; and while he abjured them as a false, deluding 
cheat, he only wondered that so meretricious baubles should have lured 
him from a better and more certain happiness to so deep, so utter de- 
struction, ’ 

‘ He gazed on the dull, dismal walls around him, now all that was bi 
of the world—deep, indeed, seemed that destruction—he thought of bis 
mother, beloved as so dear a parent could not fail to be by so ardent a 80”, 
now left to bewail the last stay of her existence—of his sister, the fond al- 
tached companion and friend of his childhood, now deserted to a galling «4 
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hopeless bondage—her only preservation a horrible dissembling: each 
thought was an agony to him, and an agony of which there was neither 
suspension nor relief. But there was still another pang—a worse agony 
than all: he thought of his wife, the young, devoted Marie, now torn from 
him for ever—he thought of her as the miserable, pining, broken-hearted 
widow—Oh! where was she? what, her anguish ? what, her frantic woe? 
Did he, indeed, hear her distracted cries? He started wildly up, clenched 
his trembling hand, and dashed it to his brow in fevered madness, as the 
horrible imagination haunted him, and he beheld her beauteous loveliness 
the victim of incestuous violence, and heard her call out for mercy, madly 
demand her husband’s protection, and implore deliverance at his hands— 
whom a merciless dungeon had torn from her for ever. 

‘ Excitement, however, such as of that moment, could not last; human 
suffering, indeed, could not have long endured a torture so horribly excit- 
ing; but although that phantomed agony passed away, still did his real 
wretchedness continue, and appal his soul with as many miseries. He 
sought for some brighter, some more cheering thoughts, to distract that 
denser gloom. Alas! it was in vain that he looked for the sun’s reviving 
rays, on whom an eternal darkness hung thick and impervious—there was 
not one, even delusive hope—not one, even impossible promise—he threw 
himself on his restless couch, and, yielding himself to his fate, lay lost in a 
thousand images of woe. 

‘He knew not how long he had been thus unconscious to all save his 
mind's own creations, or whether the visions of sleep had not indeed suc- 
ceeded to the waking dreams on which he had so fone dwelt, that their 
distinctness no longer remained, when he was suddenly aroused from his 
abstraction by a firm, muscular grasp on his arm. 

‘ Forgetful at the moment of his real condition, he was, on the first im- 
pulse, starting up to repel the believed violence, when at once the sense of 
his unarmed captivity rushed to his mind ; and he fell back powerless and 
inert, nor struggled against the murderer’s blow, which already seemed to 
pierce his bleeding heart. 

‘ But a sudden change passed, as a lightning’s flash, through his mind, 
and changed its midnight darkness to a wild, bewildering light—kind and 
gentle accents met his astonished ear, as, in a cautious whisper, he heard 
himself addressed by name, and exhorted to be comforted. He looked 
eagerly round, and with a wild, impassioned cry, spraug into the faithful 
arms that were ready to receive him—that one glance, brief as it was, as 
indistinctly as from the feeble glimmering of his taper it reached him, had 
already shown that the true, kind-hearted De Bourgh, the firm, devoted 
friend of his family—his more than father, hung over him.—Arthur of 
Britanny, vol. iii. pp. 178—186. 


We need not repeat the result. Arthur is saved for the moment, 
but only to undergo a more unnatural death from the hand of his 
uncle—a crime of which even the callous heart of John subsequent- 
ly repented, though not until after it brought upon him the hatred 
and contempt of his vassals, and the vengeance of Heaven. The 
interest of the story is throughout well sustained. The style is 
now and then a little bombastic, but, generally speaking, it is clear 
and fluent. and, upon the whole, we do not remember to have lately 
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read a work of fiction which so completely absorbed our attention 
as ‘ Arthur of Britanny.’ 

3. ‘Pin Money’ is a tale of our own times, a fashionable novel 
in which the authoress has made an ‘ attempt to transfer the fami. 
liar narrative of Miss Austin to a higher sphere of society.’ The 
introduction of that favourite name is, to say the least of it, dan- 
gerous ; comparisons, however invidious they may, cannot fail to be 
drawn between the works of that distinguished writer, and this of 
her avowed imitator, and the conclusion, we fear, will be anything 
but favourable to the copy. In truth we know of no class of novels 
in our language more difficult to be imitated than those of Miss 
Austin. There is no marked and prominent feature about them, 
which would facilitate the execution of a likeness. She is in the 
situation of those persons, whom the portrait painter never wishes 
to meet—whose countenances can only be fixed upon the canvass 
by catching their expression. The features may be taken with the 
greatest exactness, the outlines of the forehead, the arch of the eye- 
brows, the colour of the eyes, the form of the cheeks, set down with 
the utmost accuracy; and yet, when the painting is finished, it shall 
do as well for any body else as for the person for whom it was in- 
tended, simply because it wants that peculiar expression which at 
once reminds us of the original. It is just so with Miss Austin. 
The vein of good sense, the quiet beauty, the felicitous course of 
thought, which gleam throughout her works, are hardly to be de- 
tected in a shape sufficiently tangible, to render them the objects 
of imitation. If her name had not been mentioned by the author 
of ‘ Pin Money,’ nobody would ever have thought that any imi- 
tation had been intended. Certainly nothing can be more unlike, 
than the original and the copy. 

The story reminds us rather of the play of “ The Provoked Hus- 
band,” from which the characters of Sir Brooke and Lady Ravw- 
leigh are evidently drawn. Witness the following gambling scene. 


‘Now Lady Rawleigh’s experience of cards and card-players was com- 
prised in the sober drowsy game of long whist, peculiar to her mother’s 
moderate circle of dowagers; and the arcadian academy of tredillers, 
quadrillers, and cassinists, into which she had been inaugurated, on occa- 
sion of one or two formal visits to Sophronia of Twickenham. She had 
never seen the vexation of a loser extend beyond a peevish sigh, of 
asthmatic grunt; she had never seen the triumph of a winner expand 
beyond the buckram simper of General Lorriston on dropping two half- 
crowns into his spangled card-purse; or the tripsome sprightliness 0! 
Lady Lavinia Lisle’s parting curtsey, after adding a new sovereign to her 
collection of coins of the realm, She was, in short, wholly and totally 
ignorant of the satanic excitement of gaming, in all its branches! W bat, 
therefore, was her amazement on reaching the cluster round the ecarle 
table, where a vista was immediately opened for her by the male idlers 
forming the background of the group, to perceive the lovely Lady Barbar 
Dynley seated in all the suspense of ‘Je propose,” and her antagonist, Count 
Rodenfels, throwing a glance of scrutiny at once over his own indifferent 
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sand, and her agonized countenance ; while Lady Rochester with her 
artificial bloom heightened by a fever of agitation, such as would have 
jriven her to distraction, could a mirror have been placed before her, sat 
watching the result in speechless anxiety. Every female visage interested 
in the event, however young, however beautiful, was sharpened into a 
degree of ungracious asperity ; while on some of the ancient visages of the 
dowagers and sexagenarian spinsters, characters of cupidity and ferocity 
were engraven, as if by the talons of some demoniacal agent! ‘ 

‘The men who owned a stake in the golden piles and bank-notes heaped 
upon the table, more accustomed to subdue the evidence of evil passions, 
and more alive to the mauvais fon of evincing any eagerness in the pursuit, 
affected to whisper to each other, with a tone of gaiety almost hysterical ; 
while parched lips, bloodshot eyes, and a distempered spot upon the cheek, 
sufived to betray their inward perturbation. There was not one among 
the party whose demeanour was natural, or whose voice was pitched in its 
ordinary key ; aud no sconer was the game over, and the spoils in pro- 
cess of division and sub-division, than Frederica found herself absolutely 
blushing at the disputations and shabby vehemence of her own sex, and 
the angry looks darted from the eyes of the losing cavaliers. As she 
noticed the smile of gloating exultation with which Lady Barbara swept 
her alloited handful of sovereigns into her reticule, all the grace of action, 
aid all the charm of countenance, she had formerly admired in Mr. 
Dynley’s wife seemed to subside from her imagination; and while the 
arrangements for the ensuing game were formed with the same contentious 
and ill-bred selfishness, Lady Rawleigh found a moment to express to the 
uiumphant Lady Barbara her regret at being so largely indebted to her 
assistance 

‘“ You owe me nothing!” cried the exhilarated winner. “ As you and 
Lord Calder chose to be ex-parte abettors of our ecarté-table, we have 
made you play in opposition, so that you can settle your account with him 
at the end of the evening. Mr. Vaux has been looking for you both; and as 
you have won on the two last games, | recommend you not to desert your 
luck. Play on, and you will bring yourself round in an hour.” 

‘Through ignorance or indifference, Lady Rawleigh accepted these 
counsels; and being soon wearied by the heated atmosphere round the 
table, and disgusted by the tone of avidity displayed by her female friends, 
she again retired beyond the limits of the circle, and seating herself in an 
open window became once more engrossed in conversation with Calder 
and Lord Vardington. 

‘Tam happy to perceive,” said the latter, in a low voice, as she threw 
herself into a vacant chair, “that although Lady Rawleigh pledges her 
purse to the écarté table, she cannot fix her interest upon its chances.” 

‘“Tam playing merely to oblige Lady Olivia,” she replied, surprised by 
his unwonted gravity of tone; “and for the first, and probably the last 
time.’ ; 

‘“ You venture on a high stake for a beginner,” said her new acquaint- 
ance in the same admonitory voice, which caused certain half-uttered 
imprecations to interpose between the clenched teeth of Lord Calder. __ 
_*“T suffer it to be fixed by others,” replied Frederica, drily; “ and it 
— for me that they have not speculated more deeply on my 

half,” 
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Lord Calder, apprehensive that the pertinacity of this intrusive coup. 
sellor might eventuaHy discourage Frederica from entering further into his 
toils, now judged it necessary to divert the channel of their conversation 
to some more auspicious theme ; and such was his dexterity in the art of 
familiar eloquence, that he succeeded without much difficulty in arresting 
the attention of both, by engaging them in one of those gay and graceful 
arguments in which the nothingness of society may be enveloped by an 
original thinker and fearless talker. He advanced paradoxes Lo give them 
an opportunity of being refuted by the rational Vardington ; he professed 
subtleties of sentiment to delude Frederica into the absorbing task of 
investigation ; and by the time they had refined upon a few of these arti- 
ficial theories, and confuted a few of his lordship’s plausible Casuistries, 
the crowd at the card-table broke into a degree of vociferation announcing 
that its mysteries and anxieties were over; while Mr. Vaux, approaching 
the window with his usual air of urbane egotism, observed to Lady Raw- 
leigh that he thought the severity of fortune on the present occasion would 
afford her little temptation to become an écarté-player. ‘‘ You have been in 
your usual luck, my dear Calder,” he continued, “ and Lady Rawleigh writes 
herself your debtor to the amount of two hundred and seventy pounds.” 

‘Notwithstanding the distemperature of heart and mind which had 
imparted to the whole evening a sort of visonary unreality, Frederica was 
startled into sobriety by this terrible sentence. She felt herself growing 
dizzy with the shock; and after a slight apology to Lord Calder for remit- 
ting the payment of her debt till her return to town, hurried away to seek 
confirmation of the intelligence from Lady Barbara, and to escape the 
scrutiny of Lord Vardington. 

‘ But searcely had she attained the Gothic door of the misapplied sanc- 
tuary, when Lady Olivia seized her precipitately by the arm, and dragged 
her away to preside at a supper-table where the Rodenfels and a large 
party of the elect of fashion were already assembled ; where the broadest bon- 
mots were in process of circulation with the champagne ; and where Lady 
Rochester's wit, exalted into its boldest key, was already eliciting the 
buoyant gaiety of her accustomed set. Among such persons it may be 
readily supposed that the discomfiture of Lady Rawleigh was as much 
unnoticed as her real attractions were unfelt ; yet scarcely had she been 
conducted to her seat by Sir Robert Morse, when she found herself assailed 
on every side by an excess of compliments and graciousness redoubliug all 
former tokens of politeness. She was little aware of the true source of 
her increased popularity! She was little aware that Lady Rochester, 
having discovered her to be capable of losing rouleau after rouleau without 
so much as enquiring the name of the dealer, or the nature of the oppo- 
sition, began to regard her with unequivocal respect ; and would have 
forgiven her triumph had Titania delegated some attendant fay to steal a 
complexion for Lady Rawleigh from the bud of a damask rose! Countess 
Rodenfels gave her a general invitation to her diplomatic soirées ;—Lord 
Wallingford begged permission to leave his name in Bruton-street ;—Lady 
Blanche exultingly reminded her that Sir Capel Thornton's seat was not 
more than thirty miles distant from Rawleighford,—quite within visiting 
distance ;—and the old Duchess of Ledbury inquired with a remarkable 
show of courtesy after poor dear Lady Launceston's pulmonary afflictions. 

‘Yet not even these flattering testimonials to her recent accession of 
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merit, could withdraw the remembrance of Frederica from her own mis- 
chances. Having remained totally indifferent to their progress, and un- 
touched by the hazards of the écarteé-table, she could not of course feel 
convicted of the humiliating vice of play in its most flagrant sense; but 
when, on glancing wildly round the supper-room, she perceived Lord 
Calder standing amid a group of fashionable roués, and recollected that 
she was his debtor—that she owed him a sum which she should find it 
difficult to collect at a moment’s warning—her heart sank beneath the gaze 
of familiar admiration, which she detected him in the act of setting upon her- 
self! A sort of incomprehensible murmur seemed deepening round her ; 
her heart was sickened almost beyond the power of controlling her vexation 
of spirit ; and it was fortunate indeed for poor Frederica, that the Ash 
Bank guests did not forget its twelve miles distance from London, and 
were at length disposed to take their departure. She saw the last loiterer 
depart ;—she heard the boyish tumult of Lord Putney and the Duke of 
Draxfield, sportively disputing the possession of the only cloak left in the 
vestibule ; and without noticing the thanks now poured upon her by Lady 
Olivia for her successful exertions in favour of the féte, or listening to the 
recapitulations of Monsieur Meéringue’s blunders and deficiencies, she has- 
tened to her own room,—hurried through the garrulous attendance of 
Mrs. Pasley—and found refuge for her tears upon her solitary pillow !’— 
Pin Money, vol. ii. pp. 204—214. 


The course of life which Lady Rawleigh pursues, necessarily in- 
volves her in pecuniary difficulties, which at length bring her to her 
senses, and she is made to acknowledge, that almost the worst 
thing that can befal a young wife, is to have too large an allowance 
of pin-money settled upon her. An episode of rather too artificial 
a character runs throughout the story. Mary Trevelyan had 
resided for some years in Italy, where her cousin, Lady Raw- 
leigh, and many of her relatives and friends still supposed her 
to be. But she had been for some time in England under the 
assumed name of Miss Elbany, for the purpose of observing 
in person the character of a young gentleman to whom she was 
destined to be married. She is a manifold instrument in the hands 
of the authoress, who makes use of her in order to create mysteries, 
excite jealousies, and to throw circumstances into that kind of per- 
plexity most convenient for a novelist, who, knowing in what the 
confusion originates, continues it as long as is necessary, and then 
oo out with a satisfactory explanation, at the winding up of the 
ale. 

4. Each of the three volumes of ‘ Haverhill’ may be said to be a 
story in itself; for they are divided by the author into three parts, 
which are connected together only by the dramatis persone. In 
the first part we have a picture of American manners and customs, 
as they are exhibited amongst the lower orders of that country ; in 
the second, we have, amongst other things sufficiently various in 
their nature, an account of the expedition in which General Wolfe 
was engaged for the reduction of Quebec ; and in the third, we are 
introduced to the interior of life in the West Indies, including par- 
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ticularly the mode of life pursued by the negro slaves. Iy the 
latter portion of his work, it is the avowed object of the author to 
remove from the minds of the people of England, those preju- 
dices, which render them so universally hostile to the perpetu- 
ation of slavery in the West Indies ; but although he proposed 
to himself the fulfilment of this object, yet he really pays little 
attention to it. He is supposed to have taken a voyage to 
Jamaica, with the view of finding some trace of his sister, who had 
absconded from the paternal roof; but instead of looking after her, 
and recovering her from the iniquitous path into which she had been 
betrayed, he spends all his time in making love on his own account, 
to a young lady who had been engaged to another gentleman ! 
With this business, which by the way is far from being creditable 
to the hero, the greater part of the third volume is occupied, and 
but a very small part of it is taken up with a representation of the 
perfect happiness enjoyed by the slaves. There are some lively 
passages in the second volume, containing the history of Wolfe’s 
expedition, but they exhibit such a mixture of romance and fact, 
that we cannot take the trouble of distinguishing the boundaries at 
which fiction ceases and history ry > From this volume, how- 
ever, we shall detach an episode of Indian love, which is very pos- 


sibly founded upon a real occurrence. We need only premise, that 
Borlase, who was the object of this fiery and beautiful attachment, 
was a young ensign in Amherst’s division, and that the Indian girl, 


who bad been made a captive by the troops in a skirmish with her 


countrymen, had been rescued by him from the brutality of the 
soldiers. 


‘Borlase had now an opportunity to examine her features, and I require 
full credit for my assertion, that he had never beheld lovelier, or seen, in one 
person, a more splendid array of female charms than were exhibited in the 
face, form, walk, and air of this little Huron maiden. Tatoka, or “ the Ante- 
lope,” as she was called, from the lightness of her step, and well did she 
deserve the appellation, was not more than sixteen, yet she had shot up, 
like the flowers of her native prairies, to the height which is only esteemed 
second to the loftiest of female statures in European countries, Her skin 
was scarce darker than that of a very dark Italian lady, her teeth white 
and even, her eyes of a mild hazel, her hands and feet small, and beauti- 
fully proportioned, and her long raven-black hair, as it swept her finely 
turned shoulders, was the most beautiful I had ever seen. When to these 
charms was added that of loving him intensely, it is not strange that she 
had made a very deep impression on his heart. Yet she was the daughter 
of an Indian, and though that Indian was a chief, and the ruler of a nation, 
the pride of the young soldier revolted at the thought of what would be 
said of him by his friends and connexions in England, should he marry 40 
Indian. He continued, though at the expense of his feelings, to repress 
her fondness, and check, by every means in his power, her demonstrations 
of love. He said every thing which he thought likely to arouse her pride, 
or awaken her resentment, but in vain. She clung to him as a mother 
clings to her child, was cheerful and happy if permitted to approach but as 
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near to him as a dozen feet, but became frantic with grief, if any attempt 
were made to force her from him. 

‘It was sweet, but affecting, and excited the pity and admiration of all 
whose hearts were not made of impenetrable stuff, to mark the movements 
of the gentle passion in this child of nature. I do not believe, that in all 
the walks of romance, in any of the fabled chronicles of love, there could 
be found any thing to surpass the apparent fervency of her affections,— 
and no one, for a moment, supposed it assumed. If he walked out, she 
was at his side, or wheeling like a hound, in playful circles, around him ; 
ifhe reposed, she was at his feet. If she was permitted to enter his tent, 
she did so, if not, she sat down at the door, and awuited, patiently, the 
moment when she could again see the face which, to use her own meta- 
phorical language, was “more beautiful in the eyes of Tatoka than the 
sup, or the moon, or the stars, or the flowers.” While he was eating his 
meals she sat by him, and watched every mouthful he ate with an appear- 
ance of the deepest satisfaction, but would eat nothing herself till he had 
done. She would then make it her first care to secure to herself the 
fragments of every thing he had touched, as if that touch had communi- 
cated to them an especial sweetness. 

‘It is known that the motive must be very strong that induces an 
Indian, of either sex, to pay any attention to cleanliness. They will 
bestow infinite care upon the adornment of their persons, but there they 
pause. Tatoka was not, at the time of her introduction into our camp, 
more remarkable than the rest of her race for that which will add a per- 
fume even to the rose, which is always sweetest after a shower. But when 
the man she loved had told her of the care which the women of his country 
bestowed upon cleanliness, and of their frequent ablutions of their persons, 
aid changings of their dress, she exerted herself to give effect to her 
charms to an extent which would have made it a crying evil bad there 
been any essential duty for it to interfere with. Thenceforth her ablutions 
vere endless. Every day, and it was all for him—how delightful the idea 
that one should be so beloved !—she dressed her hair with beads, and 
flowers, and feathers, and laced up her rainbow-tinted mocassins with 
nbbons, the gayest she could procure in a place where French taste pre- 
sided. If he particularly noticed any flower, it was found and given him— 
ifhe bestowed a commendation, warmer than ususal, upon any article of 
her dress, she said nothing, but, thenceforth, wore that alone, till he inti- 
mated his wish that she should change it. 

‘ Nature had taught her the power of music, to soothe the mind, when 
depressed, and whenever she saw the cloud upon his countenance which 
‘isits, more or less, the countenances of all, she tried upon him the effect 
ofasong. At such times she wou!d commence singing one of those wild, 
but beautiful and plaintive Indian melodies which it is impossible to trans- 
late into English, or any other language, without losing much of their 
sweetness and effect. They are, in general, transcripts of feelings, or 
records of events, told in a style of simple and unadorned metaphor, and 
without an attempt at producing the ‘‘ consonance of verses,” which has 
imparted so much richness to the cultivated languages. The following 1s 
one of the beautiful Tatoka’s songs. While it is characteristic, it serves 
to show the peculiar state of her feelings. It will be seen that all the 
metaphors are natural, and all the figures drawn from natural objects. 
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‘ Beautiful is he! 
Oh, he is very beautiful 
I love him much, and he 
To me is the tall oak 
Which throws its long dark boughs 
O’er the swift streamlet’s bank. 
He is to me the sun, 
And moon, and glittering stars 
Which shine so very bright, 
Lighting up the skies at night, tay 
Making glad the birds, pes 
Making glad the flowers, ei <} 
Making all things glad. my 
Beautiful is he! wy 


P ° to her 

' 
Oh, he is very beautiful ! pny 
‘ Beautiful is he! to see 


Oh, he is very beautiful ! by hit 
Tall and graceful as the pine, whole 
Merry as the lark, occas 
Swifter than the buck, comp: 
His eye the mountain goat's, Have 
His skin the water lily’s, 

His hair the western clouds at eve, 
His lips a rose-leaf dew'd. Bork 
Beautiful is he ! : 
Oh, he is very beautiful ! 


‘It 
contin 
he sal 
it ngth 


So 
quen 


‘ Brave and good is he? 
Oh, he is very good and brave ! 
And he is very wise, ane 
And fit to be a chief ; 
And he is very bold, _ 
And fit to lead a band him, 
Of Huron warriors, and to scalp befo 
A hundred of his foes. deta 
Cunning as a fox, leret 
Bloody as a wolf, soc 
Fearless as a carcajou, very 
Keen-eyed as a hawk. don 
Brave and good is he! 5. 
Oh, he is very good and brave ! toi 


* Love him how I do, yeal 
Oh, how I do love him; mus 
A mother loves her babe plac 
Not so as I love him ; mat 
The warrior loves the battle shout long 
Less than I love this Yengeese* boy. 

He does not know my love, 
Nor pities he my love, 





* Yengeese—English. 
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Because he does not love. 
Why will he not Tatoka love, 
The little Huron girl? 
Beautiful is he ! 

Oh, he is very beautful ! 


‘It seemed as if it were impossible for her to exist out of his sight. She 
continued to follow him whithersoever he went—she was at his feet when 
ye sat down, near him when he rose, in his path when he walked, and, at 
length, by his side when he slept. If she left him for a moment, it was for 
tlie purpose of procuring something which should further testify her affec- 
von for him. It was now the season of the earlier berries and wild fruit, 
and she was out for hours, every day, in the fields, gathering the ripest for 
him. Sometimes, while employed in the delightful task, it would occur 
to her that he might have gone away during her absence, when she would 
utter a loud scream, burst into tears, and run, with the fleetness of a deer, 
to see if the suspicion were true or not. Poor thing! She had been found 
by him one of the lightest hearted beings that ever breathed, and now her 
whole soul was filled with sorrow and wretchedness, enlivened, indeed, by 
occasional but transient periods of perfect happiness. She became his 
companion—in the Canadian sense of the word—need I say more.’— 
Haverhill, vol. il. pp. 101—109. 


Some readers will be glad to know that the parties were subse- 
quently married according to law, and that his lovely wife presented 
Borlase with a fine family. 

The best of the three volumes is the first, in which we have 
apicture of American life amongst the lower orders. The hero, 
Lynn Haverhill, is the son of a fisherman, who spent all his early 
years in the most laborious employments, such as fishing and agri- 
culture. His ambition was excited to rise beyond this humble 
station, by the counsels of a judge’s daughter, who fell in love with 
him. He determines accordingly to seek his fortune abroad, but 
before he quits his native country, he enters into many interesting 
details concerning the habits and amusements, throughout the dif- 
erent seasons, of the people who moved in the same sphere of 
society with hihself. The work is altogether a strange medley, and 
very unequal in its execution, the first volume being pretty well 
done, the second still better, and the third mere trash. 

5. The fifth work on our list contains a series of tales, intended 
lo illustrate the manners of the Welsh mountdineers some forty 
years ago. They are written with considerable spirit, though we 
must say, that had it not been for the names of persons and of 
places, they might be very easily taken as representations of the 
manners of any other people in the world, as well as of those be- 
longing to the princi ality. 

6. ‘Ivan Vejeeghan” is said to be a translation from the Rus- 
‘ian, and such we believe it to be. It affords a striking picture of 
the domestic habits that prevail amongst those classes of the Mus- 
covites, who are a little ieee the rank of the boors. The hero is 
a0 orphan lad, who rises by his own exertions in the world, of the 
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interior of which, like Gil Blas, he happens to see a great deal 
‘The story is, however, not well put together. Here and there y. 
have some good sketches of lower social life ; but the work is rather 
too full of petty details. 

7. When we first took up the volume entitled * Authorship, 
we supposed that, as it came to us from America, it would naturally 
disclose the miseries or the good fortune of authors in general, in 
that land of liberty and temperance. Great, therefore, was oy; 
astonishment to find, that although printed at Boston, in excellent 
American type upon execrable paper, it is neither more nor less 
than a common love-story of our own Isle of Wight. The author 
chances to see in London a young damsel who at once captivates 
his fancy, and he pursues her to the island, where, however, he fails 
to come to an eclaircissement. But he is prevented from throwing 
himself into the sea at Cowes, by aii that the lady has set out 
—not for Botany Bay !—but for New York, whither he hies him 
in order once more to have the happiness of falling at her feet, 
Now why such a story as this was called ‘ Authorship,’ we are at 
a loss to conjecture. Perhaps the writer conceived that he dis- 
played the tact of an author, in giving a bad tale an attractive 
name, in the same way that Yorkshire folk are said to practise 
jockeyism, when they pass off upon a Londoner a spavined horse as 
one free from every defect. 

8. Tieck has been for some time known in this country as one 
of the most accomplished critics of whom Germany can boast. We 
were not aware, until we saw the translation of his ‘ Old Man of 
the Mountain,’ and the other stories mentioned in the title page of 
the little volume before us, that he was also a popular writer of 
fiction. The compositions which are here translated, are all of a 
very high order, after the German fashion. Our taste in general 
has outgrown the wild creations of that school. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible not to recognise the traces of a master-mind in these 
productions. 





Arr. 1X. Spain in 1830. By Henry D. Inglis, author of “ Solitary 
Walks through Many Lands,” &c. In two volumes. 8vo. London : 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 183!. 


‘‘ Ir never rains but it pours,” says the old proverb. For seven 
years after the publication of Mr. Quin’s “Visit to Spain,” scarcely 
a syllable was given to the world by any traveller, concerning that 
interesting country. But of late the case has been greatly altered, 
for we have had within almost as many months, no fewer than 
three distinct journals of tours in the Peninsula, each describing 
exactly the same places, though in a different order of succession, 
according to the different points from which they set out. The 
“‘ Young American” entered the country by Perpignan ; Sir Arthut 
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Brooke by Cadiz, and Mr. Inglis by Bayonne. Yet they have all 
ysited the same cities and villages ; the same scenery has called 
forth their praises, and itis creditable to - arn to add, that they 
,| agree in their estimates of the amiable character of her people. 

Nor is it a little remarkable, that although Mr. Inglis has so 
rapidly followed the two authors just mentioned, the disadvantage 
ynder which he labours is little more than a nominal one. For he 
has contrived to see many things, in Madrid particularly, which 
did not fall under their observation ; and even in the towns remote 
fiom the capital, he has gleaned a good deal of information con- 
cerning the actual state of Spanish society, which they either neg- 
lected, or had not the opportunity, to acquire. Indeed, he seenis 
to have found a more easy way into the houses, and to have 
become more intimate with the families, of respectable Spaniards, 
than it usually falls to the lot of his literary countrymen to do. 
Hence, his work exhibits a highly engaging picture of the 
living manners of that country, of the state of its morals, its poli- 
tical parties, and a very full, and we have no doubt an accurate, 
account of its manufactures and productions. The author has 
wade a point of citing the prices of provisions, in different parts 
of Spain, and of giving in general such statistical details as he 
could conveniently collect. But the distinguished merit of this 
work is, that it contains the most ample as wellas the most correct 
view of what may be called social life in the Peninsula, that per- 
haps has yet been published in any language. 

In entering that country from the north, Mr. Inglis deviated at 
Vittoria from the usual route. Instead of proceeding straight to 
the capital, he turned to the right, and paid a visit to the ancient 
and interesting town of Bilbao, in the province of Biscay. The 
road over the Biscayan mountains is one of the finest in Europe. 
As the traveller approaches the town, he is surprised to find that 
the mountains, instead of diminishing, actually increase in height 
to the very edge of the sea; the town is all but encircled in their 
bosom, a circumstance which renders it far from being a pure or 
healthy place. It is well known that the Biscayans differ in per- 
‘onal appearance, in industry and commercial enterprize, and, above 
all, in their spirit of liberty, from Spaniards in general. The trade 
of Bilbao, which was principally in wool, has, of late years, very 
much declined. A little is still done in the importation of dried 
fish and the export of iron. The system of living and of society, 
lever it was upon an extended principle, is now upon a scale more 
suited to the commercial decline of the port. A cup of chocolate 
and a crust of bread form the breakfast of the most opulent mer- 
chant; he dines at one, generally upon broth, a little boiled beef, 
and a morsel of pork, or a sausage, surrounded either by cabbage, 
or Spanish peas; a cup of chocolate again is taken in the after- 
noon, and for supper a lettuce, prepared with vinegar, oil, and 
pepper. Such is the menage at home. The plan of their society 
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is curious. In the winter season some eight or ten families agree 
to form acircle; each chooses a week, and receives the others 
every evening during that period, treating them only with cards 
music, and dancing ; for the visitors take chocolate before leaving 
home, and supper when they return. The money won at cards 
placed in a purse, which is confided to one of the party, and wit) 
the produce of the season the materials of a grand dinner are pur. 
chased, which is partaken of in the country, when the summer 
comes, by all the members of the circle. There is a frugal simpli. 
city in this plan which none but very amiable persons could enjoy, 
Were such a scheme proposed in this country, and carried into 
effect, even amongst families intimately known to each other, they 
would get tired of it before the end of the first week. We abhor 
the idea of seeing the same faces, night after night, because in 
truth we have lost all relish for what is natural, and can relish 
only what is artificial, to which variety is always essential. The 
cheapness of the necessaries of life at Bilbao, may be collected 
from Mr. Inglis’s statement. 


‘ The town of Bilbao is extremely rich. On the occasion of the king's 
visit, a few years ago, the corporation expended no less than two millions of 
reals (20,0001.) in feasts, decorations, bull-fighis, &c., and to cover these 
expenses, it was not necessary to lay on any additional impositions. These 
funds arise from dues upon the entry of all the necessaries of life, whether 
by land or by sea: beef is entirely a town monopoly, by which the corpo- 


ration realizes 1500 reals per day. The duties upon wine, soap, and oil, 
are also considerable, and the dues of port entry upon all articles of sub- 
sistence are 23d. per cent. But notwithstanding these dues, living is 
not expensive. ‘The following are the prices of some articles: beef 
is 10 quartos, or about 3d.; mutton, 3$d., but is generally of an infe- 
rior quality ; a lamb costs from 20d. to 2s.; veal is about 4d. per bb, 
all of 17 0z. Bread varies in price, according to the quality: the 
best is 14d. per lb, but the coarsest kinds, and the bread of Indian 
corn, are not sold by weight. Many kinds of game are both plentiful and 
cheap: wovdcocks are frequently to be had at 10d. or 1s. per pair. Gro- 
ceries are also reasonable, and it is a curious fact, that loaf sugar, coming 
from England, is cheaper than raw sugar, direct from the Havannab: 
good wine costs a little less than 3d. per bottle. ‘The Spanish country 
wines taste unpleasantly to a stranger, for they have almost all contracted, 
less or more, a peculiar flavour from the skins in which they are carried. 
There are two reasons why the Spanish wines are carried in skins : in the 
wine countries there is little wood to make casks; but the principal 
reason is, that cross-roads are not suited for carriages, and that mules can 
more conveniently carry skins than casks. Throughout Biscay, the wages 
of labour are from 10d. to 1s. ; and workmen, such as carpenters, masons, 
&c., receive from 20d. to 2s. per day.’—vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 


One of the ornaments of Bilbao, and it would be esteemed such 
any where, is the Campo Santo, or cemetery, a square area of about 
six acres, surrounded by a covered arcade, which is supported by 
Doric columns. The back of the arcade is an immense wall of 
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bickwork, in which there are four rows of spaces for the reception 
(coffins, each space being about three feet wide, and six and 
yhalf feet in length. When a coffin is deposited in one of the 
waces, it is built up with brick and lime, and a marble slab is 
étted into it, upon which the name of the deceased is inscribed. 
it is calculated to contain altogether three thousand bodies. The 
entrance gate is a chaste and beautiful structure, upon which these 
warning lines are written :— 


«** Cada paso, que vais dando 
Por la senda de la vida 
Mas y mas 0s va acercando 
Mortales, a la partida, 
Que en vano estais evitando,”' 
‘“ Mortals, every step that you take in the path of life, brings you nearer 
and nearer to the very exit which you shun in vain,” ’ 


Convents for both sexes are very numerous in Bilbao and its 
neighbourhood, and afford the author occasion for writing much 
nonsense about celibacy, and a religious life. It is very clear that 
he is utterly ignorant of the subject. Perhaps it may be true that 
monastic establishments are too numerous in Spain, looking at the 
matter in a political point of view; but it is equally true that they 
would not be so abundant, if there were not persons to fill them. 
English travellers expend a great deal of vain regret upon the in- 
habitants of such institutions in foreign countries. They may be 
assured of this, that monks and nuns are a much happier race of 
mortals than most people suspect. They are freed from all the 
cares of life; and it is their own fault if they have not the blessing 
of a pure conscience, which, in any condition, is sure to bring with 
it tranquillity of mind, and all those delicious feelings of which 
felicity is composed. But these are things which a Protestant 
writer cannot understand. He is just as incompetent a judge of 
religious, and particularly of monastic, institutions, as a blind man 
sof colours, or a deaf man of sounds. But let us pass to a plea- 
santer subject. 


‘Every evening while I remained in Bilbao, I spent half an hour in 
the Swiss Coffee-house—the only one inthe town ; and one evening, [ was 
much amused by a very curious scene I witnessed there. Four gentle- 
wen Were seated at a card-table when I entered the coffee-house, and at 
first I paid no particular attention to them ; but accidentally resting my 
‘ye upon them while sipping my coffee, I was surprised to see one of the 
players shut one eye, and at the same time thrust his tongue out of his 
mouth ; from him, my eyes wandered to another, who at the same mo- 
ment squinted with both eyes, and thrust forward his under-lip: I now 
‘aw that it was a constant succession of face-making, while all the while 
the game went on. It is impossible to describe the strange, ludicrous, 
and hideous faces of the players ; I was at first dumb with astonishment, 
and then convulsed with laughter, and all the while dying with curiosity 
(0 know the reason of so grotesque an exhibition. It was a Biscayan 
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game, called miis ;—answering to each card there is a particular contor. 
tion of the face, which interprets its value; and the point of the gaine 
consists in the dexterity with which partners are able to convey to each 
other by grimaces, the state of each other's hand. This is a favourite 
gume in Biscay, but it is said to require a lifetime to become expert jn jt: 
I should think it requires also the natural gift of grimace.’—-yol, j pp. 
37, 38. 

We are accustomed to talk and hear a great deal about the 
system of political slavery and oppression, which is supposed to 
exist in Spain. Theoretically speaking, the king seems, indeed, to 
have the power of doing almost what he pleases with those whom 
he calls his vassals. Nevertheless, there is, in fact, no country in 
Europe in which the local interference of the supreme government 
is so little felt as in Spain. Almost all the principal districts, as 
Andalusia, Murcia, Catalonia, and the Basque provinces, govern 
themselves by virtue of privileges which they have enjoyed fo: 
many ages. Ferdinand, for instance, is not the king, but the lord 
of Biscay. The conscription does not extend to that province— 
that is to say, to Biscay Proper; in case of invasion only is it 
bound to furnish troops, and when the occasion for their services 
ceases, they have a right to disband themselves. Neither can a 
Biscayan be hanged ; if he be condemned to death, he must be 
strangled—like a nobleman. The distinction, however, only in- 
volves this difference, that the criminal so privileged is put to 
death in a sitting posture, strangulation being the usual mode of 
inflicting capital punishment in Spain. Further, a Biscayan can- 
not be whipped ; and he is governed by a peculiar code of laws, 
the advantages of which, however, are exceedingly doubtful. No 
regular fiscal impositions are laid upon the province. When the 
king wants money he sends a requisition for that purpose, and he 
takes as much as he can get. If the demand be, as it has some- 
times happened, inconsistent with the rights and _ privileges of 
Biscay, the money is given, but with this adjunct, —“ Biscay 
obeys, but does not comply.” ‘‘ Se obedese, y no se cumple.’ 
The maritime laws of Biscay form the basis of those, which were 
framed for the government of the Spanish-American colonies 

Returning to Vittoria, Mr. Inglis resumed the high road to 
Madrid, whither he travelled by the excellent diligence now esta- 
blished upon that line of approach to the capital. Having so lately 
gone over almost every street of that stately city with other tourists, 
we shall only notice some of the objects, which attracted ou! 
author’s particular attention. Among other things he observes 
that he never perceived in Madrid that squalid appearance of po- 
verty, which occasionally disgusts the stranger so much in London, 
and other capital towns of Europe. A single fact which he mev- 
tions shows, however, that so far as real poverty is concerned, ap- 
pearances are not always to be trusted. 


‘I purposely walked several times into the lowest quarters of the city, 
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wut | never encountered any such pictures of poverty and wretchedness 
ys are to be found abundantly in Paris, London, Dublin, Manchester, and 
aher great towns Of France and England. When the king arrived in 
\adrid from La Granja, there were at least 10,000 persons present at his 
airee; and upon the occasion of the queen's accouchement, there were 
three times that number in the court of the palace ; and yet I did not see 
, single person in rags—scarcely evena beggar. It is possible, however, 
that a cloak may conceal much wretchedness ; and of this I had one day 
an example. Sauntering one morning in the retired part of the Prado, 
in front of the botanical garden, I sat down upon the low wall that sup- 
ports the iron railing : a man, with a decent cloak wrapped around him, 
«it a few paces distant, seemingly in a reverie ; he happened to have taken 
is seat upon some prohibited place, and one of the guards, unperceived 
by him, walked forward, and tapped him on the shoulder with his musket ; 
whether the sudden start which this intrusion occasioned had unfastened 
the cloak, or whether he had accidentally let go his hold of it, is of no 
consequence ; but the cloak dropped half off his body, and I discovered 
that it was his only garment, excepting his neckcloth. ‘The man was no 
beggar; he hastily replaced the cloak, and walked away. He was pro- 
bably one of that class who, in Madrid, sacrifice all to the exterior; or, 
possibly, one of those very few Castilians who yet inherit old Castilian 
pride, and who would die rather than ask an alms.’—vol. i. pp. 76, 77. 


We can ourselves bear testimony to the accuracy of the author's 
reportof the crowds which repair to the Prado: of the picturesque 
animation of the sketch the reader himself may judge. 


‘In my expectations of beauty I was miserably disappointed ; beauty 
of features I saw none, Neither at that time, nor at any subsequent visit 
to the Prado, did I ever see one strikingly lovely countenance ; and the 
class so well known in England, because so numerous, denominated, 
“pretty girls,” has no existence in Spain. ‘The women were, without 
exception, dark,—but the darkness of the clear brunette, is darkness of a 
very different kind from that of the Castilian. I saw no fine skin, no 
glossy hair: dark expressive eyes I certainly did see, but they were gene- 
tally too illsupported to produce much effect. But let me do justice to the 
grace of the Spanish women. No other woman knows how to walk,— 
heelegant, light, and yet firm step of the small and well-attired foot and 
ancle,—the graceful bearing of the head and neck ; the elegant disposi- 
tion of the arms, never to be seen hanging downward, but one hand hold- 
ing the folds of the mantilla, just below the waist ; the other inclining 
upward, wielding, with an effect the most miraculous, that mysterious in- 
‘irument, the fan,—these are the charms of the Spanish women. As for 
the fan, its powers are nowhere seen displayed to such advantage as on 
the Prado. I believe I shall never be able to look at a fan in the hands of 
any other than a Spanish woman, certainly no other woman understands 
ihe management of it. In her hands it is never one moment at rest,— 
‘he throws it open, fans herself, and furls it to the left, and all with three 
ingers of one hand. ‘This is absolutely marvellous to one who has been 
accustomed to see a fan opened with both hands, and furled only on one 
‘ide. But that I may at once exhaust the subject of fans, let me add, 
that inthe hands of its true mistress, the fan becomes a substitute for 
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language, and an interpreter of etiquette. If a lady perceives that she js 
un object of attention to some inquisitive and admiring caballero, she ha: 
immediate recourse to her fan, that she way convey to him one most jy). 
portant picce of information. If she be married, she fans herself slowly. 
if still] senorita, rapidly. ‘The caballero, therefore, at once ascertains “ex 
chances and his risks. This fact is obtained from a Spanish lady of rauk 
in Madrid, the wife of a gentleman in a high official situation. The gy. 
tion of the fan too, marks distinctly, and with the utmost nicety, the 
degree of intimacy that subsists between one lady and another, ‘The 
shake of the fan is the universal acknowledgment of acquaintance; and 
according as the fan is open or shut, the intimacy is great or small. These 
are trifling things, yet they are worth telling. But let me return to the 
Prado, where, having decided upon the claims of the Castilian ladies, | had 
leisure to observe its other novelties. Here I saw little of the sombreness 
I had remarked in the streets, for many of the ladies wore white man- 
tillas ; and in the evening, coloured rather than black gowns are the mode. 
The very great number too, of officers of the guards, with their high- 
cocked hats, and coats entirely covered with silver lace, gave additional 
animation to the scene. Other pictures of a different kind the eye occa- 
sionally caught,—here and there a portly priest, with his ample gown and 
great slouched hat, mingling in the throng, and evidently enjoying the 
scene and its gaiety,—aloof from the crowd, and in the most retired walks, 
with hurried step and down-cast head, a friar, in his grey, brown, or 
white cassock,—now and then a tall Andalusian peasant, with his tapering 
hat, his velvet and silver embroidered jacket and crimson sash, his un- 
buttoned gaiters and white stockings,—the Asturian nurse, with her short 
brown jerkin, petticoat of blue and yellow, trimmed with gold, and bare 
head. It is always a mark of a woman's consequence in Madrid, to hire 
an Asturian nurse; they are supposed to be models of health and 
strength, and certainly if breadth of figure be the criterion of these, the 
ladies of Madrid make a prudent choice: I never saw such women as 
the women of the Asturias. In France, where the women are generally 
mince, one of them might be exhibited as a curiosity.’—-vol. i. pp. 
90—94. 


The usual place of retirement from the Prado is the Café de 
Santa Catalina, to which there is certainly nothing of the kind 
worthy of being compared either in Paris or in London. 


‘Returning from the Prado, or the Retiro, I frequently stepped into 
the Café de Sania Catalina, the most brilliant place of the kind in Ma- 
drid, and generally resorted to after the promenade, by many of the most 
distinguished persons. I greatly prefer this café to any in Paris ; to any, 
indeed, that I have seen elsewhere. You pass through a magnificent and 
brilliantly illuminated room, where those who love the light are as- 
sembled, into an open court,—open to the skies above, but surrounded by 
the backs of lofty buildings: a covered arcade runs round the court, 
dimly lighted by suspended lamps, to meet the taste of those who desire 
a certain quantity of light and no more. But this light scarcely reaches 
the centre of the court, which is illuminated only by the stars ; and here, 
as well as under the arcade, tables and chairs are placed for those who are 
indifferent about light. All sorts of refreshments suited to a warm cli- 
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mate, are to be found in this café ; and rows of sweet smelling flowers 
in pots, add to the luxury of the place. It may easily be believed, that 
he Café Catalina is celebrated on other accounts than for the excellence 
of the refreshments which it furnishes. In the illuminated room, all is 
mirth and gaiety: the ladies, escaped from the monotony, and proprieties, 
and etiquette of the Prado, give way to their natural liveliness and wit ; 
and accept, with smiling looks of conscious merit, and with quick flutter- 
ings of the fan, the proffered courtesies and gallantry of the caballeros who 
escort them. In the court, the scene is different : within the arcade, quieter 
parties are seated, enjoying a sort of half-seclusion ; while, throughout the 
entre, are scattered, pairs in conversation ; and the light of a lamp, as it 
gcasionally flashes upon their privacy,—revealing a sparkling eye, and the 
gutter of a fan,— interprets its nature. The use of the toledo or the bravo, 
avenge private wrongs among the upper ranks, is now comparatively 
unknown in Spain; else I should often have run some risk, by strolling, 
eisurely through the centre of the Café Catalina, that I might get some 
asight into the state of Castilian morals.’—vol. i. pp. 97—99. 


Mr. Inglis entertains more favourable ideas of Ferdinand VII. 
than any author, we believe, whether traveller or historian, English 
or foreign, who has yet written about the very peculiar character 
of that sovereign. As he does not inform us that he attended the 
court on any occasion, we infer that Ferdinand had no opportunity 
of shewing him any attention, and that, therefore, he expresses his 
opinions sincerely, and makes his report of facts without bias either 
one way or the other. We should be much gratified, for the sake 
of our race in general, if we could believe that the man who has 
lost three wives and married a fourth; who has broken so many 
oaths, and violated so many promises to his people, as binding as 
caths; who can seldom keep the same ministry for twelve months 
together ; who has seen with indifference the loss of all his colonies, 
ind witnesses the commerce and finances of his kingdom crumbling 
to ruin, without making an effectual effort to save or to restore 
them; we repeat, that we should be much gratified if we could 
lelieve that such a man as this was really the good-natured, kind, 
ind amiable person whom Mr. Inglis has so favourably represented 
tous. Let us hear his account of the man. 


‘happened to be walking one day in the Calle de Alcala, when the 
royal carriage drove up to the door of the Cabinet of Natural History, and 
veing close by, I stopped to see the king and queen. The king stepped 
‘om the carriage first; he then lifted from the carriage a very large 
poodle dog, and then the queen followed, whom, contrary no doubt to 
royal etiquette, his majesty did not hand, but lifted, and placed on the 
fvement; and then turning to the crowd who surrounded the carriage, he 
‘uid to them— Pesa menos el matrimonio,” which means, Matrimony is 
‘lighter burden than the dog,—a very tolerable jeu desprit to have come 
rom Ferdinand VIT. 

‘It is a general belief in England, that the king of Spain seldom trusts 
inself out of his palace ; at all events, not without a formidable guard : 
but this idea is quite erroneous ; no monarch in Europe is oftener seen 
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without guards than the king of Spain. I could give numerous instance; 
of this, which have fallen under my own observation ; but I shall content 
myself with one. A few days before leaving Madrid, while walking jn 
the Retiro about six in the evening, in one of the most private walks, | 
observed a lusty gentleman, in blue coat and drab trowsers, with one com- 
panion, about twenty paces in advance ; and, as my pace was rather 
quicker than their's, I caught a side look of the lusty gentleman's face : jt 
was the king, accompanied by a new valet, who had just succeeded Meris, 
who died a week or two before, of apoplexy. I had frequently seen the 
king without guards; but never before, at so great a distance from atten- 
dants, or in so retired a place; and that I might be quite certain that this 
was indeed the redoubtable Ferdinand, I followed, in place of passing. 
He walked the whole length“of the Retiro, parts of which are more than 
a mile from any guard or gate; the garden is open to every body; some 
of the walks are extremely secluded; so that he was the whole of the 
time entirely in the power of any individual who might have harboured a 
design against him ; and all this struck me the more forcibly, since, upon 
that very day, it had been announced for the first time in the Gaceta de 
Madrid, that the refugees had passed the frontier ; and in the same paper 
the ordinance had appeared, for closing the universities. The king walked 
like a man who had nothing to fear; and never once looked behind him, 
though his companion occasionally did. Before making the circuit of the 
Retiro, he reached the frequented walks, which were then crowded, and 
where he was of course recognized, and received as usual. This expo- 
sure of himself seemed to me extraordinary, and scarcely to be accounted 
for: the best of kings have occasionally suffered by their temerity ; and 
surely Ferdinand can have no right to suppose himself without an enemy: 
his conduct showed either a very good, or a very hardened conscience. 

‘ But, in truth, the king has not many enemies ; many despise him, but 
few would injure him. I bave heard men of all parties—the warmest Car- 
lists, the most decided liberals,—speak of him without reserve ; and all 
speak of him as a man whose greatest fault is want of character ; as aman 
not naturally bad; good tempered; and who might do better, were he 
better advised.’—vol. i. pp. 116—119. 


This is all very good, if only it be true. Doubtless Mr. Inglis 
believes it to be so, but the misfortune is, that he has only seen 
Ferdinand in the streets. He does not inform us where he pro- 
cured his information as to the mode of life pursued by the royal 
circle in the palace. Most probably he received it from some official, 
who would, of course, paint only the sunny side of the picture. 


‘ No king and queen ever lived more happily together, than the present 
king and queen of Spain. The king is passionately attached to her ; and 
it is said she is perfectly satisfied with her lot. He spends the greater 
part of the day in her apartments ; and when engaged in council, leaves 
it half a dozen times in the course of an hour or two, to visit his queen. 
The habits of the court are extremely simple: the king rises at six, and 
breakfasts at seven ; he spends the morning chiefly with the queen, bu! 
receives his ministers and secretary at any time before two; at half-past 
two he dines, always in company with the queen. Dinner occupies 00 
more than an hour; and shortly after, he and the queen drive out tose 
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ther: he sups at half-past eight, and retires early. The queen does not 
rise so early as the king; she breakfasts at nine ; and the king always sits 
py her. ‘There is scarcely any gaiety at court. ‘The queen is fond of 
retirement ; and excepting now and then a private concert, there are no 
court diversions. 

‘While I was in Madrid, the favourite pastime of the king and queen 
was of rather an extraordinary kind ; especially as the queen was on the eve 
of her accouchment. It consisted in looking at the wild beasts, which are 
kept in the Retiro. Almost every evening about five o’clock, the royal 
carriage might be seen crossing the Prado, on its way towards the mena- 
gerie; and as the Retiro was generally my afternoon lounge, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing this royal diversion. There is a large square 
court about 200 yards across, inclosed with iron railings, and round the 
interior of this court, are the cages of the wild animals; and in this 
court, sat the king and queen upon a bench, while the animals were turned 
out for their amusement,—such of them at least as were peaceable,— 
camels, elephants, zebras, &c. &c. The keepers mounted upon the backs 
of the animals, and made them trot round the area; and when this had 
been done often enongh to please their majesties, the beasts were led in 
front of their royal visitors, and made to kneel,—which act of homage, 
however, they sometimes refused to perform. Upon one occasion, the 
man who rode the camel, not being able to keep his seat, turned his face 
towards the tail, sitting upon the neck of the animal; their majesties 
were in ecstasies at this exhibition ; the king, I thought, would have died 
with laughing.’—vol. i. pp. 125-—127. 

The question is often asked, especially by Englishmen, who are 
fond of a good dinner, are the Spaniards a hospitable people ? 
And certainly if by hospitality be meant frequent invitations to 
well-furnished tables, the question may be decidedly answered in 
the negative. A Spaniard, to whom you are well recommended, 
will tell you upon introduction, that his house is at your disposal ; 
by which he does not mean that you shall come and dine with him 
as often as you think proper, for he does not intend, if it be pos- 
sible to avoid it, that you shall dine with him at all. All that he 
means to tell you is this, that during those hours in the evening 
when he receives other company, and treats them to cards, dancing, 
and sugar and water, you may freely come and enjoy yourself 
amongst his guests as much as you can. This is the only kind of 
hospitality usually practised among Spaniards, as between each 
other; a foreigner must not expect to be better treated. Mr. 
Inglis mentions some facts, which betray a strange inconsistency 
with the frugality that usually characterizes a Spanish menage. 


‘Almost every one in Spain lives up to his income. Even the em- 
ployées, who hold their posts by a very uncertain tenure, seldom lay by 
any thing; they generally die pennyless ; and it is a certain fact, that the 
families of employées who have died beggars, have swelled the Spanish 
pension list to a most formidable length. A Spaniard will dine without 
a table-cloth, to save the expense of washing ; but this, not that he may 
lay by his money,—but that he may have the eclAt, not the pleasure, of 
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frequenting the opera; the pride, not the gratification, of eating ice jn 
the Cufé Catalina. 1 have known some extraordinary instances of this 
love of display : a Spanish officer, with whom we had some acquaintance 
invited us to accompany him and his wife to the Prado. A handsome 
carriage drove up to the door, attended by two servants in gay liveries ; 
will it be believed, that the carriage and servants were hired for the occa- 
sion ; and that this officer was married, had a family, and possessed only 
his pay, amounting to 1401. a-year? What sacrifices must have been 
made for the indulgence of this piece of vanity! I knew the family of a 
judge, consisting of a widow, and four daughters, all of whom appeared 
every Sunday on the Prado with new satin shoes, and clean white gloves. 
the pension of a judge’s widow is 8000 reals, (801. sterling.) There is 
nothing remarkable in these instances ; and the same love of display is 
visible among the lower orders in Madrid, as far as this can be shown in 
their rank of life. Persons in very bumble circumstances are seen in most 
expensive dresses ; and it is not at all unusual to meet a female servant 
with a comb, fan, and mantilla, whose united expense would amount to 
4l, or 51.—vol. i. pp. 149, 150. 


The author proceeded to Seville by the high road of La Mancha, 
the Sierra Morena, and Cordova ; thence to Cadiz, Xeres, Gibraltar 
and Malaga, Granada and Murcia. We have travelled too recent! 
with Sir Arthur Brooke over nearly the same ground, to feel any 
interest in the account which Mr. Inglis gives of it. The city of 
Murcia will, however, bear description. 


‘ The interior of Murcia surprised me as much as the approach to it. 
I found clean pleasant streets, like those of Seville, and a population not 
remarkable for poverty and rags. The best commentary upon this asser- 
tion, is the fact, that I was not accosted by a beggar during the three 
days I spent in Murcia. Like Seville, too, the convent gardens often 
skirt the streets, and the walls are overtopped with heavily-laden orange 
trees, and by the branchy palm. In walking towards the cathedral, | 
chanced to follow a friar carrying an image of St. Anthony, which the 
children crowded to kiss ; and some of the lower orders to whom he held 
it, also bestowed upon it this mark of attention. 

‘ The cathedral is not equal to many in Spain, but it is fine neverthe- 
less :—the architecture is mixed,—there is much fine marble, and several 
of the Gothic chapels are worthy of a visit, from the excellence of the 
workmanship found in them. There are no pictures in the cathedral ; 
and the riches in which it formerly abounded were almost all carried off 
by the French. But the chief object of attraction is the tower, which is 
ten feet higher than that of Seville, and, like it, is ascended by inclined 
planes. The prospect from the summit at once lays open the character 
and extent of the celebrated vale. It is about sixteen miles long, and 
eight wide, and is bounded on both sides by mountain ranges. The whole 
of this expanse is one sheet of variegated green, thickly dotted with mul- 
berry trees, and sprinkled with clumps of palms, and copses of orange 
trees. The whole of the vale is divided into fields, separated from each 
other by small embankments about eighteen inches high, to assist the 
process of irrigation, and by rows of mulberry trees or shrubs of some 
sort, which give to the landscape a lighter effect than that which is pro- 
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juced by the dark thorn hedges of England. ‘Towards the east, four 
leagues distant, where the vale contracts into the narrow opening through 
«hich Alicant lies, I could distinguish the spires of Orihuela. An isolated 
sock, crowned by a Moorish castle, and a village beneath it, called Monte 
Agudo, and another village charmingly situated under the mountains, 
called Algesarez, were agreeable features in the landscape; while the 
cottages aud houses thickly strewing the plain, gave life and animation 
tw it. —vol. ii. pp. 277—279. 

Alicant is far from being so interesting a place as Murcia; but 
there is a remarkable feature in the social practices of that city, 
which deserves notice. 


‘In Alicant there is an extraordinary forgetfulness or disregard of dis- 
tinctions in rank, arising, no doubt, from the very limited society of the 
wwn. It is not at all unusual to see the daughter of the governor sitting 
upon her balcony in company with the daughter of the jailor. If there 
should be a deficiency of one or two persons to make up a game at cards, 
the most respectable of the inbabitants will send to any low person in the 
neighbourhood who happens to be skilful in the game, to supply the de- 
ficiency ; and among the many examples of this, I knew an officer, holding 
a high official situation, who every night sat down to cards with his wife, 
and a tailor, who lived next door, and who chanced to be an adept in their 
favourite game. ‘The Spaniards, especially in the south, although not ad- 
addicted to gambling, are extremely fond of cards : they play from the real 
interest which they feel in the game—its chances and its difficulties—for 
the stake is generally so utterly insignificant, that it can scarcely add any- 
thing to the interest. In truth, there is a miserable want of resource in most 
parts of Spain. ‘The regime of married life forbids those domestic enjoy- 
ments,—those home occupations,—that fill up so large a portion of the 
evening hours in an English family of the middle classes : books and study 
are almost out of the question ; because, unless in the principal cities, public 
libraries are no where to be found ; and private libraries are luxuries that 
few possess: Spain has not, like France, the resource of the coffee-house ; 
nor, like England, the news of yesterday to employ a vacant hour ; and, 
therefore, the Spaniard seeks relief from ennui in cards, which are always 
at hand, and are, at all times, capable of producing the same enjoyment.’ 
—vol. ii, pp. 300—302. 

Among the many characters which have been raised to the 
surface of affairs in Spain, by the late revolution, and by the system 
since established in its place by Ferdinand, it has been remarked 
that not one man, except perhaps Mina, and one or two others, has 
shown any thing like a talent for command. Carlos de Espana, 
uow the Conde of that name, was occasionally spoken of in the 
time of the Cortes; but he held back as much as possible, at that 
period, from public notice. He now fills one of the most impor- 
tant captaincies in the Peninsula; and as it is not improbable 
that he may be called to fill still higher offices, we shall make no 


apology for transcribing the author’s account of an interview which 
he had with this personage. 


‘It was a mere chance whether 1 should be admitted tu an audience : 
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indeed, no one in Barcellona knows whether he be in the city or not. 
The parade takes place before his residence, and the guards are mounted 
at his gate every morning, but this is no proof that he is within. The 
Conde was at home however; and the names of his Britannic Majesty's 
Consul, andan English gentleman were passed inward. We walked into an 
anti-room where a Spanish general, and several other persons were wait- 
ing. How long they might have preceded us [ cannot tell, but in a few 
minutes, we were informed that the Conde would see us; and we were 
conducted through a long suite of magnificent apartments, and ushered by 
an aide-de-camp into a little mean dirty parlour, without a bit of matting 
to cover the brick floor, the walls white-washed, a wood fire almost burnt 
out, and the furniture consisting of one small table, and two or three 
chairs. There sat the Conde de Espana, writing, or, at least, signing his 
name toa number of papers. He immediately rose, and received us with 
the utmost courtesy, made us sit down, and asked me some particulars of 
my journey, and in what state I had found Spain. I told him, what I 
really believed to be true, that Spain was at that time the most tranquil 
country in Europe ; and that I had nowhere found the slightest indication 
of commotion. This reply was no doubt gratifying : the Conde ordered 
wine and segars, and the conversation took a more general turn. He 
spoke of France, and said he considered it hastening towards republicanism. 
He then spoke of himself, his conduct, and his enemies ; and said, that as 
a private individual, he always acted justly, and morally right ; but as a 
public man, he clothed himself with a garment of policy,—an_ ingenious, 
but not a new apology for the commission of iniquity. I remained about 
a quarter of an hour; and when I took leave, he did me the honour to 
offer me the freedom of the royal box at the opera ; and also to invite me 
to his country seat, where he said he spent much of his time, for that to 
be respected, (he meant feared) one must not be seen too often. The 
Conde appears to be about fifty ; he is rather under the middle size, and 
somewhat lusty ; his head and face are large, and his eyes expressive of 
much. One may read in them, violent passions, penetration, reflection, 
and cunning.’—vol., ii. pp. 370—372. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Inglis’s work, is 
that which he has dedicated to the state of parties in Spain, and 
which, therefore, we have reserved for the last. They are divided 
into three sects: Carlists, or those who are desirous of seeing Fer- 
dinand give place to his next brother, Charles, upon the throne, 
Royalists, and Liberals. The Carlists derive their support chiefly 
from the churchmen, or, as they are sometimes called, the Apostoli- 
cals or Absolutists, who place no dependence upon Ferdinand since 
he accepted the constitution of 1820. The Royalists live by the 
present state of things, and therefore cling to it with the utmost 
tenacity, whereas the Liberals recollect the past, and look forward 
to the future. In private, and especially in the presence of English- 
men, members of every party in Spain experience no difficulty in 
disclosing their real sentiments. Adherents of the three sects may 
be found amongst the military. Mr. Inglis states, that of the three 
the Carlists are the most numerous aud the most influential. ‘It 
comprises,’ he says, ‘ the great mass of the lower orders through- 
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out Spain; and, in many parts, almost the whole population, in- 
cluding 130,000 friars, a great majority of the secular clergy, and 
, considerable proportion of the army,’ to which he might have 
aided, and of the civil employés. The wealth of the convents, 
which is very great, would of course be made available to the pur- 
poses of this party, if matters should ever proceed to a crisis in 
which it would be required. The Carlists look upon the Liberals 
»s their avowed enemies ; but they almost equally detest the Roy- 
lists, whom they look upon as little better than the Liberals, be- 
cause they are, it is said, too moderate. Ignorant of what is passing 
around them, they maintain that Spain ought to be governed, as it 
was in the days of Philip II., by the cowl and the inquisition, 
Of the secular clergy, several are very enlightened men, and all 
these are, to a certain extent, Liberals; but the majority are not 
well informed, in a worldly sense, and they are for the ecclesiastical 
party, which is headed by the Archbishop of Toledo. The Arch- 
bishop of Seville is one of its warmest partisans, and it is under- 
stood that the sentiments of most of the other dignified members 
of the hierarchy point the same way. The Carlists complain loudly 
of the indecision of Ferdinand’s character; they say that ‘ merit is 
not rewarded ; that services are not requited; that promotion is 
not upon a footing of justice ; and that neither in civil nor military 
service, is there any dependence upon government favour, which 
shines or is withdrawn by caprice—which favouritism purchases, 
and slander destroys ; the idea is very general among them, that 
under Don Carlos, a system of greater justice, and impartiality, 
and decision, would be pursued in every department of the state’ 
The Liberal party, it is said, do not desire a return to the state of 
things in 1820; that is to say, they do not wish to be governed by 
the dictates of a liberating, constitution-proclaiming army. They 
are anxious for free institutions upon an enlightened principle, 
which has taught them the vices of the present system, and above 
all things they dread, as a scourge, the ascendancy of the Carlists. 
In point of numbers they rank next to the Carlists, for, strange 
tosay, the party of the actual government is, of the three, the 
weakest in numerical strength, because ‘ its influence scarcely 
extends beyond the sphere of its actual benefits ; its patronage has 
been greatly circumscribed since the loss of the Americas ; its 
lucrative appointments are centred in a few; and, above all, its 
power and patronage are held by so uncertain a tenure, that few, 
excepting those in the actual enjoyment of office, feel any assurance 
that their interests lie in supporting that which seems to hang 
together almost by a miracle.’ A government, whose chief support 
depends upon such a party as this, cannot, we should suppose, 
ast very long. But this has been said four or five years ago, and 
yet we see that the miserable fabric still rocks in the wind, without 

ing overthrown. The general indifference of the people of Spain 
'o what we understand by free institutions, is dwelt upon with great 
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force by Mr. Inglis. It was but too apparent during the time of 
the constitution, and we believe that he gives a very accurate 
representation of them, when he says that in general they take little 
notice of the vices of the government, and are utterly unambitious of 
political privileges. In the Basque provinces, which are the most 
enlightened, they have many local privileges, which serve them in 
the place of general institutions, and as to the Spaniard of the 
south, ‘ give him,’ says the author, with but too much truth, ‘ give 
him but his shade in summer, and his sunshine in winter ; his to- 
bacco, his melon, his dates, his bread, and his wine; give him a 
hole to creep into, and put him within sound of a convent bell, 
and he asks no more: or if you rise a degree or two in society, and 
speak of the respectable peasant, then give to him his embroidered 
jacket, his tasseled hat, his guitar, and his maja (sweetheart), and 
it is matter of indifference to him, whether Spain be ruled by a 
Caligula or a Titus.’ 

In taking leave of Mr. Inglis we must do him the justice to say, 
that a more agreeable traveller has not for some time come within 
our observation. His style is unaffected, and idiomatic ; and we 
easily infer, from the tenour of his reflections in general, that he 
monger an enlightened understanding, and dispositions of the 

eart which make friends for him wherever he goes. 





Ant. X.—The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., including a Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswell, Esq. A New Edition, 
With numerous Additions and Notes. By J. W. Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. 
In five volumes. 8vo. London: Murray. 1831. 

When we first learned from one of Mr. Murray’s sheets of 

announcements, that Mr. Croker had applied himself to the prepa- 

ration of a new edition of Boswell’s Johnson, we must acknowledge 
that we felt a little surprise. It appeared to us at the moment, as 
if Mr. Croker had condemned his mind to a labour, that was not 
altogether worthy of the brilliant powers which he is well known 
to possess. The duties of an annotator, a compiler, a reviser of 
the press, involved a species of drudgery, too harassing, we thought, 
for the late secretary of the Admiralty, and too humble, we sup- 
posed, for the late representative of the University of Dublin, one 
of the most caustic debaters of whom parliament can boast, the 
presiding genius of the Quarterly Review, and the author of one 
or two poetical works, which, though written some twenty years 
ago, are still remembered in the world of literature. But the feel- 

ing of surprise which we thus experienced soon gave way 1 

one of the greatest gratification, when, eagerly taking up the 

volumes one after another, we observed the extent of the addi 
tional value which he has given to them all, by the number, the 
appositeness, and the general importance of his illustrations. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, as a mere literary work, would hold its 
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ylace in our literature as long as our language should remain un- 
changed. But it is not to be denied, that even to the generations 
yow arrived at maturity, that production, however delightful in 
itself, as the record of Johnson’s style of conversation, and of the 
tum of his thoughts, had already lost a very considerable portion of 
its interest, in consequence of our ignorance of the characters of 
many persons therein mentioned, of our inability to fill up the 
blanks which Boswell intentionally introduced, and to understand 
many of the allusions which he left unexplained. These cha- 
racters, to a very great, indeed an unlooked for, extent, Mr. Croker 
has supplied ; these blanks he has very frequently filled up; and 
these allusions he has for the most part rendered intelligible. It 
is obvious that if this undertaking were deferred many years 
longer, it could hardly be accomplished at all. As the matter 
even now stands, it has certainly not been executed too soon, 
inasmuch as from the want of traditional materials, and of living 
authorities to furnish the necessary information, the present 
edition must, after all the care that has been bestowed upon 
it, be admitted to be defective upon many points. But a very 
few years would render it still more so. All that an editor of the 
= day could possibly do for the illustration of such a work, 
Mr. Croker has done. His extensive acquaintance with the best 
informed persons in society, gave him facilities for the collection of 
annotations and unpublished documents, which it is the fortune of 
few literary men to possess ; and the attachment which evidently 
binds him to the subject, induced him to avail himself to the 
utmost of every resource which he could command. Hence he has, 
with infinite labour, but labour which to him was one of love, and 
often, doubtless, of relief from the graver cares of public life, 
furnished a monument to the memory of Johnson, second perhaps in 
merit, only to that, which Boswell executed with such pious and 
admirable care. 

The plan which the editor was compelled by necessity to adopt, 
will, we fear, cause some little dissatisfaction at first, to those 
classes of readers, unhappily too numerous, who like nothing but 
plain sailing. He introduces all the additions which he has made 
to the text of Boswell, between brackets, a distinction which, 
though absolutely indispensable in order to mark those additions, 
nevertheless creates a little confusion to the eye of sensitive per- 
sons. The perpetual reference to the notes, which are given in 
small print at the foot of the page, will also be deemed by such 
persons as somewhat perplexing, and imposing upon them too much 
trouble. But let them inform the world how these things could 
have been avoided. We know of no better way for arriving at the 
object which the editor had in view, than that which he has pursued. 
He has succeeded far beyond any hopes which we had ventured to 
fhtertain, in arresting the progress which one of the most entertain- 
ig Memoirs in our language, was making towards the regions, not 
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indeed of oblivion, but of obscurity ; and has thus, not unworthily 
connected his name with a work, whose claims to immortality he 
has most materially increased. ‘‘ Boswell’s Johnson,” has hitherto 
been a standard in all our libraries; but we may fearlessly predict, 
that it will soon be very generally superseded by “ Croker’s Bos- 
well,” the only edition, in truth, of that remarkable piece of bio- 
graphy, which the present and the future generations can read with 
sufficient advantage. 

He has, in the first place, incorporated with Boswell’s Life, the 
different Memoirs of Johnson, which were written by Sir J. Haw- 
kins, Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Strahan, Mr. Tyers, Mr. Nichols, and several 
others. The reader will easily understand, that Boswell’s produc- 
tion, wonderfully minute as it is for the time over which it extends, 
must have left enormous chasms in the detailed account of the 
Doctor’s domestic habits and conversation, when it is recollected, 
that during the twenty years of their acquaintance, ‘ periods equi- 
valent in the whole to about three quarters of a year only fell under 
the personal notice of Boswell.’ Thus, indeed, has been left, as 
the editor expresses it, after the fashion of the commentators, 
‘many a long hiatus—-valde deflendus, but now, alas, quite irre- 
parable.’ 

Besides these works, Mr. Croker has incorporated in his edition, 
the “ Tour to the Hebrides,” which, though published separately 
by Boswell, on account of the law of copyright, he looked upon as, 
and it properly was, a portion of the life; the diary, published by 
Mr. Duppa in 1806, which Johnson had kept during his tour in 
North Wales, in 1775, in company with Mr. Thrale and his 
family ; extracts from Murphy’s Essay on the life of Johnson ; the 
poetical review of his character by Mr. J. Courtenay; and an 
account of his early life, written by himself, including a curious 
correspondence with Miss Boothby, which was published in 1802; 
a small volume now very rarely to be met with. In addition to 
these printed materials, Mr. Croker has had the good fortune to 
obtain many hitherto unpublished papers, of considerable impor- 
tance to his undertaking. He was naturally anxious, if possible, 
to inspect the original manuscript of Boswell’s journal; but 
although his representative, Sir James Boswell, for some unex- 
plained reason, returned no answer to the enquiries which were 
made of him on that subject, there is reason to believe that the 
original manuscript is not now in existence. Some papers which 
are deposited in Pembroke College, and which include several 
letters, written by Johnson to his early and constant friends, the 
daughters of Sir Thomas Aston, were, through the kindness of 
Dr. Hall, Master of the College, placed freely at the editor’s dis- 
posal. He also obtained from different sources, many letters 
which were addressed by Johnson to Miss Lucy Porter, to Mrs. 
Montagu, to Miss Reynolds, niece of Sir Joshua, and also a MS. 
written by her, entitled “ Recollections of Dr. Johnson.” Some 
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eters addressed by the Doctor to Strahan, and a variety of other 
documents which Boswell was not able to obtain, have fallen into 
Mr. Croker’s hands; and he has moreover received the most 
efective assistance during the progress of his labours, from Lord 
Stowell, the friend and executor of Johnson, who originally sug- 
vested the present work. It is unfortunate that a packet con- 
taining several valuable recollections of the Doctor, which were 
dictated by that venerable judge, has been lost in the post-office 
inthe most unaccountable manner. Sir Walter Scott, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. Alexander Chambers, and, in short, every person 
of note, who had it in his power to afford the slightest aid to Mr. 
Croker on this occasion, has given it to him in a manner which 
must have cheered his labours, and yielded him more than one 
reason for ever reflecting upon them with pleasure. 

From a work consisting of five thick octavo volumes, almost 
every page of which bears witness to the industry of the editor, it 
is difficult to select a series of extracts, which shall do justice to 
the extent and variety of his operations. From their desultory 
nature it is still more difficult to connect them. We shall, how- 
ever, enable the reader to form his own judgment of the incom- 
parable value of this edition, beyond all others that have yet been 
given, of Boswell’s Life. The editor prefaces his labours by a few 
general observations on the characters both of Johnson and his 
biographer, which, besides being elegantly written, contain some 
truths which are worthy of attention. 


‘With respect to the spirit towards Dr. Jounsown himself, by which the 
editor is actuated, he begs leave to say that he feels and has always felt a 
great but, he hopes, not a blind admiration of Dr. Johnson. For his 
writings he feels that admiration undivided and uninterrupted. In his 
personal conduct and conversation, there may be occasionally something 
to regret, and (though rarely) something to disapprove, but less, perhaps, 
than there would be in those of any other man, whose words, actions, and 
even thoughts, should be exposed to public observation so nakedly as, by 
a strange concurrence of circumstances, Dr. Johnson's have been. 

‘Having no domestic ties or duties, the latter portion of his life was, as 
Mr. Piozzi observes, nothing but conversation, and that conversation was 
watched and recorded from night to night, and from hour to hour, with 
zealous attention and unceasing diligence. No man, the most staid or 
most guarded, is always the same in health, in spirits, in opinions. Hu- 
man life is a series of inconsistencies ; and when Johnson’s early misfor- 
tunes, his protracted poverty, his strong passions, his violent prejudices, 
and, above all, his mental infirmities are considered, it is only wonderful 
that a portrait so laboriously minute, and so painfully faithful, does not 
exhibit more of blemish, incongruity, and error. 

‘The life of Dr. Johnson is indeed a most curious chapter in the his- 
tory of man; for certainly there is no instance of the life of any other 
human being having been exhibited in so much detail, or with so much 
fidelity. There are, perhaps, not many men who have practised so much 
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of self-examination, as to know themselves as well as every reader knows 
Dr. Johnson. 

‘We must recollect that it is not his table-talk or his literary conversa. 
tions only that have been published : all his most private and most trifling 
correspondence, all his most common as well as his most confidential jn. 
tercourses, all his most secret communion with his own conscience, and 
even the solemn and contrite exercises of his piety have been divulged and 
exhibited to the “‘ garish eye ” of the world without reserve—I had almost 
said, without delicacy. Young, with gloomy candour, has said, 


‘« Heaven's Sovereign saves all beings but himself, 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart.” 


Whata man must Johnson have been, whose heart, having been laid more 
bare than that of any other mortal ever was, has passed almost unblemished 
through so terrible an ordeal. 

‘ The editor confesses that if he could have had any voice as to the ori- 
ginal publications, he probably might have shrunk from the responsibility 
incurred by Mrs. Piozzi, Mr. Boswell, and, above all, Dr. Strahan, even 
though they appear to have had (at least, tn some degree ) Dr. Johnson’s 
own sanction for the disclosures they have made. But such disclosures 
having been made, it has appeared to the editor interesting and even im- 
portant, to concentrate into one full and perfect view, every thing that can 
serve to complete a history so extraordinary, so unique. 

‘ But while we contemplate with such interest this admirable and perfect 
portrait, let us not forget the painter ; pupils and imitators have added 
draperies and back grounds, but the head and figure are by Mr. Boswell. 

‘ Mr. Burke told Sir James Mackintosh that he thought Johnson showed 
more powers of mind in company than in his writings, and on another 
occasion said that he thought Johnson appeared greater in Mr. Boswell’s 
volumes than even in his own. 

‘It was a strange and fortunate concurrence, that one so prone to talk, 
and who talked so well, should be brought into such close contact and 
confidence with one so zealous and so able to record. Dr. Johnson was a 
man of extraordinary powers, but Mr. Boswell had qualities, in their own 
way, almost as rare. He united lively manners with indefatigable dili- 
gence, and the volatile curiosity of a man about town, with the drudging 
patience of a chronicler. With a very good opinion of himself, he was 
quick in discerning, and frank in applauding, the excellencies of others. 
Though proud of his own name and lineage, and ambitious of the coun- 
tenance of the great, he was yet so cordial an admirer of merit, wherever 
found, that much public ridicule, and something like contempt, were ex- 
cited by the modest assurance with which he pressed his acquaintance on 
all the notorieties of his time, and by the ostentatious (but, in the main, 
laudable) assiduity, with which he attended the exile Paoli and the low- 
born Johnson. ‘These were amiable, and, for us, fortunate inconsistencies. 
His contemporaries, indeed, not without some colour of reason, occasion- 
ally complained of him as vain, inquisitive, troublesome, and giddy; but 
his vanity was inoffensive, his curiosity was commonly directed towards 
laudable objects ; when he meddled, he did so, generally, from good-na- 
tured motives, and his giddiness was only an exuberant gaiety, which never 
failed in the respect and reverence due to literature, morals, and religion: 
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and posterity gratefully acknowledges the taste, temper, and talents, with 
ghich he selected, enjoyed, and described that polished and intellectual so- 
ciety which still lives in his work, and without his work had perished ! 
««* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi: sed omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 
Such imperfect though interesting sketches as Ben Jonson's visit to 
)rummond, Selden’s Table Talk, Swift’s Journal, and Spence’s Anec- 
jotes, only tantalize our curiosity, and excite our regret that there was no 
Boswell to preserve the conversation, and illustrate the life and times of 
Addison, of Swift himself, of Milton, and, above all, of Shakspeare! We 
can hardly refrain from indulging ourselves with the imagination of works 
w instructive and delightful ; but that were idle, except as it may tend to 
iwcrease our Obligation to the faithful and fortunate biographer of Dr. 
Johnson. 

‘Mr. Boswell’s birth and education familiarized him with the highest of 
bis acquaintance, and his good-nature and conviviality with the lowest. 
He describes society of all classes with the happiest discrimination. Even 
bis foibles assisted his curiosity; he was sometimes laughed at, but always 
well received ; he excited no envy, he imposed no restraint. It was well 
known that he made notes of every conversation, yet no timidity was 
ilarmed, no delicacy demurred ; and we are perhaps indebted to the 
lighter parts of his character, for the patient indulgence with which every 
body submitted to sit for their picture. 

‘Nor were his talents inconsiderable. He had looked a good deal into 
hooks, and more into the world. The narrative portion of his works is 
written with good sense, in an easy and perspicuous style, and without 
which seems odd enough) any palpable imitation of Johnson. But in 
recording conversations he is unrivalled ; that he was eminently accurate 
in substance, we have the evidence of all his contemporaries: but he is 
in a high degree characteristic—dramatic. The incidental observations 
with which he explains or enlivens the dialogue, are terse, appropriate, and 
picturesque—we not merely hear his company, we seem them! 

‘Yet his father was, we are told, by no means satisfied with the life he 
ed, nor his eldest son with the kind of reputation he attained; neither 
iked to hear of his connexion even with Paoli or Johnson; and both 
vould have been better pleased if he had contented himself with a domes- 
tc life of sober respectability. 

‘The public, however, the dispenser of fame, has judged differently, 
and considers the biographer of Johnson as the most eminent branch of 
te family pedigree. With less activity, less indiscretion, with less cu- 
twsity, less enthusiasm, he might, perhaps, have been what the old lord 
would, no doubt, have thought more respectable ; and have been pictured on 
ie walls of Auchinleck, (the very name of which we never should have heard) 
'y some stiff provincial painter, in a lawyer’s wig or a squire’s hunting-cap ; 
but his portrait, by Reynolds, would not have been ten times engraved ; 
‘isname could never have become—as it is likely to be—as fur spread and 
lasting as the English language; and “ the world had wanted” a work 
which it refers as a manual of amusement, a repository of wit, wisdom, 
aid morals, and a lively and faithful history of the manuers and literature 
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of England, during a period hardly second in brilliancy, and superior jn 
importance, even to the Augustan age of Anne.’—vol. i. pp. xxv—xxx, 


The editor preserves in a note, in which shape we also subjoin® jt 
a curious letter which he found in Miss Reynolds’ papers, addressed 
by Boswell to Sir Joshua, on the subject of the portrait, above men- 
tioned. And whilst we are thus on the subject of poverty, we may 
as well give, from the editor’s manuscript additions, one of John- 
son’s letters to Miss Lucy Porter. 


‘ “ Goff Square, July 12, 1749, 

«<¢ Dear Miss,—I am extremely obliged to you for your letter, which 
I would have answered last post, but that ilness + prevented me. I have 
been often out of order of late, and have very much neglected my affairs, 
You have acted very prudently with regard to Levett’s affair, which will, | 
think, not at all embarrass me, for you may promise him, that the mort- 
gage shall be taken up at Michaelmas, or at least, sometime between that 
and Christmas ; and if he requires to have it done sooner, I will endeavour 
it. I make no doubt, by that time, of either doing it myself, or persuading 
some of my friends to do it for me. 

«« Please to acquaint him with it, and let me know if he be satisfied. 
When he once called on me, his name was mistaken, and therefore I did 
not see him; but finding the mistake, wrote to him the same day, but 
never heard more of him, though I entreated him to let me know where to 
wait on him, You frighted me, you little gipsy, with your black wafer, 
for I had forgot you were in mourning, and was afraid your letter brought 
me ill news of my mother, whose death is one of the few calamities on 
which I think with terrour. I long to know how she does, and how you 
alldo. Your poor mamma is come home, but very weak; yet I hope she 





* ¢ London, 7th June, 1785. 


¢ “« My pear Sir.—The debts which I contracted in my father’s lifetime will not 
be cleared off by me for some years. I therefore think it unconscientious to in- 
dulge myself in any expensive article of elegant luxury. But in the meantime, you 
may die, or I may die; and I should regret very much that there should not be at 
Auchinleck my portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, with whom I have the fe- 
licity of living in social intercourse. 

‘« T have a proposal to make to you. I am for certain to be called to the Eng- 
lish bar next February. Will you now do my picture, and the price shall be paid 
out of the first fees which I receive as a barrister, in Westminster Hall. Or if that 
fund should fail, it shall be paid at any rate in five years hence, by myself or my 
representatives. 

‘« Tf you are pleased to approve of this proposal, your signifying your concur 
rence underneath, upon two duplicates, one of which shall be kept by each of us, 
will be a sufficient voucher of the obligation. I ever am, with very sincere regar’, 
my dear Sir, your faithful and affectionate humble servant, y 

«+ James Boswett. 
*“ 7 agree to the above conditions. ; 
«J, ReyNOLDS.’ 


““ London, 10th September, 1785.” —vol. i. p. 30. 


+ ‘ Thus in the original.—Ep. ’ 
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vill grow better, else she shall go into the country. She is now up stairs, 
and knows not of my writing. I am, dear Miss, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam. Jonnson.’” 

—vol. i. pp. 175, 176. 

In the fifth volume of Richardson’s Correspondence, quoted by 

Mr. Croker, a much more pitiable proof occurs of the straights to 

which poor Johnson was sometimes put in his money affairs. It 

sould appear that he had been at this time chiefly dependent for 
his support, upon his contributions to magazines and reviews. 


[‘“ Dr. Jonnson to Mr. Ricinarpson. 
““ Tuesday, 19th Feb. 1756. 
‘“ Dear Sir,—lI return you my sincerest thanks for the favour which 
you were pleased to do me two nights ago. 
" «« Be pleased to accept of this little book, which is all that I have pub- 
lished this winter. ‘The inflammation is come again into my eye, so that 
| can write very little. I am, Sir, your most obliged and most humble 
servant, Sam. Jounson.” 
[‘ “To Mr, Ricnarpson. 
*“ Gough Square, 16th March, 1756. 
‘« Sir,—I am obliged to entreat your assistance ; I am now under an 
arrest for five pounds eighteen shillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom I 
should have received the necessary help in this case, is not at home, and | 
am afraid of not finding Mr. Millar. If you will be so good as to send me 
this sum, I will very gratefully repay you, and add it to all former obliga- 
tions. Iam, Sir, your most obedient and most humble Servant, 
‘<«* Sam. Jonnson.’ ” 
‘“ Sent six guineas. Witness William Richardson. ] 
—vol. i. pp. 289, 290. 


From a passage or two in Boswell’s Life, upon the subject of 
religion, doubts have been entertained as to Johnson’s orthodoxy 
(if such a phrase be correctly applicable to the doctrines of the 
ever-varying Church of England.) He is reported to have spoken 
s0 highly of the Roman Catholic faith, that some persons have in- 
ferred that he preferred it to any other. ‘‘ He had a respect,” says 
Boswell, ‘for the old religion.” ‘‘Sir William Scott informs me, 
that he heard Johnson say, ‘ A man who is converted from protes- 
tantism to popery may be sincere, he parts with nothing; he is only 
super-adding to what he already had. But aconvert from popery 
to protestantism, gives upso much of what he has held as sacred as 
any thing that he retains; there is so much laceration of mind in 
such a conversion, that it can hardly be sincere and lasting.’” 
Miss Seward, who has written some strange things about Johnson, 
and whose credit stands very low indeed with Mr. Croker, is quite 
indignant when she meets with any of Johnson’s popish inclina- 
tions. It was a frequent practice with him, after the death of his 
wifey whom he called by the fond name of Tetty, to pray for the 
epose of her soul, “‘ conditionally if it were lawful.” Mr. Croker, 
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while he shews up her bigotry, is equally anxious, however, to 
remove this imputation, as he ignorantly considers it, from the 
Doctor’s memory. His note upon the subject is amusing. 


‘Miss Seward, with equal truth and taste, thus expresses herself, con- 
cerning these and similar passages. ‘‘ Those pharisaic meditations, with 
their popish prayers for old Tetty’s soul ; their contrite parade about lying 
in bed on a morning; drinking creamed tea on a fast day; snoring at 
sermons; and having omitted to ponder well Bel and the Dragon, and 
Tobit and his Dog.” And in another letter, she does not scruple to say 
that Mr. Boswell confessed to her his idea that Johnson was “a Roman 
Catholic in his heart.” Miss Seward’s credit is by this time so low, that 
it is hardly necessary to observe how improbable it is, that Mr. Boswell 
could have made any such confession. Dr. Johnson thought charitably of 
the Roman Catholics, and defended their religion from the coarse language 
of our political tests, which call it impious and idolatrous (post, 26th Oct. 
1769;) but he strenuously disclaimed all participation in the doctrines of 
that church (see post, 3rd May, 1773: 5th of April, 1776; 10th Oct. 
1779; 3rd June, 1784.) Lady Knight (the mother of Miss Cornelia 
Knight, the accomplished author of Marcus Flaminius and other in- 
genious works,) made the following communication to Mr. Hoole, which 
may be properly quoted on this point: ‘* Dr. Johnson’s political prin- 
ciples ran high, both in church and state: he wished power to the 
king and to the heads of the church, as the laws of England have esta- 
blished ; but I know he disliked absolute power; and I am very sure 
of his disapprobation of the doctrines of the church of Rome; because 
about three weeks before we came abroad, he said to my Cornelia, ‘ you 
are going where the ostentatious pomp of church ceremonies atiracts the 
imagination; but if they want to persuade you to change, you must 
remember, that by increasing your faith, you may be persuaded to become 
a Turk.’ If these were not the words, I have kept up to the express mean- 
ing.” ”’ Mrs. Piozzi also says, “ though beloved by all his Roman Catho- 
lic acquaintance, yet was Mr. J-hnson a most unshaken Church-of-Eng- 
land man; and I think, or at least I once did think, that a letter written 
by him to Mr. Barnard, the king’s librarian, when he was in Italy collect- 
ing books, contained some very particular advice to his friend to be on his 
guard against the seductions of the Church of Rome.” And, finally— 
which may perhaps be thought more likely to express his real sentiments 
than even a more formal assertion—when it was proposed (see post, 30th 
April, 1773,) that monuments of eminent men should in future be erected 
in St. Paul’s, and when some one in conversation suggested to begin with 
Pope, Johnson observed, ‘* Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholic, | 
would not have his to be first.” ——Ep.’—vol. i. p. 214. 


It is well known that Johnson sometimes indulged his personal 
prejudices in the definitions which he gave to words in his Diction- 


ary. Thus “ pension,” he defined, (before he received one himsell 


however,) “ an allowance made to any one without an equivalent. 
In England it is generally understood to mean pay given to a stale 
hireling, for treason to his country.” His hatred of the Scotch 
breaks out in his definition of “ oats,”—* a grain which in Eng- 
land is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
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ple.” Some family circumstances, which Mr. Croker has traced 
with his wonted perseverance, and from which it appears that John- 
son's father, who had been a tanner at Lichfield, had been treated 
or threatened with severity by the Excise authorities, were mani- 
festly in the great Lexicographer’s mind, when he explained the 
word, ‘‘ Excise,” as ‘‘ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and 
adjudged, not by the common judges of property, but wretches 
hired by those to whom excise is paid.” Boswell relates, that the 
Excise Commissioners being greatly offended by this severe reflec- 
tion, consulted the then Attorney-General, Mr. Murray, (afterwards 
Lord Mansfield,) upon the propriety of prosecuting its author, and 
though he correctly states the purport of the opinion given by that 
eminent lawyer, he expresses his disappointment that, ‘‘ the secrecy 
of office” did not permit him to obtain a copy of it. Mr. Croker 
has been enabled to supply this defect, through the kindness of Sir 
F. H. Doyle, now Deputy-Chairman of the Board of Excise, who 
gave him a copy both of the case and opinion, which we insert as 
aremarkable literary curiosity. 


‘“ Case for the opinion of Mr. Attorney-General. 

‘“ Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately published a book entitled ‘ A Dic- 
tionary of the English language, in which the words are deduced from 
their orwyinals, and illustrated in their different significations by examples 
from the best writers. To which are prefixed, a History of the Lan- 
yuage and an English Grammar.’ 

‘“ Under this title, Excise, are the following words : 


“Excise, n.s. (Accijs, Dutch; Excisum, Latin.) A hateful tax levied 
upon commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. 


‘“*The people should pay a ratable tax for their shoes, and an excise 
for every thiny which they should eat.—Haywarb. 


‘«** Ambitious now to take excise 
Of a more fragrant paradise.—CLEAVELAND. 
6666 ExctS€.ecccvces 


With hundred rows of teeth, the shark exceeds, 
And on all trades, like cassawar, she feeds. —Marvet. 


‘“* Can hire large houses, and oppress the poor, by furmed excise .— 
Drvpen’s Juvenal, Sat. 3d.’ 


‘“ The author’s definition being observed by the Commissioners of Ex- 
(se, they desire the favour of your opinion. 

““ Qu. Whether it will not be considered as a libel, and if so, whetlier 
‘isnot proper to proceed against the author, printers, and publishers 
thereof, or any and which of them by information, or how otherwise ?” 


“Tam of opinion that it is a libel. But under all the circumstances, 
I should think it better to give him an opportunity of altering his definition ; 
‘id, in case he do not, to threaten him with an information. 

29th Nov. 1755, «<< W, Murray.” ’ 


—vol, i. p. 281. 
‘OL, 1, (1831.) No, a1, 2u 
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We have seen that Mr. Croker can also occasionally indulge jy 
the expression of his own religious opinions, when speaking of those 
of Dr. Johnson. We suspect that if the Doctor had not been a 
high Tory, he would not have had the late secretary of the Admi- 
ralty for his illustrator. It is, however, but justice to that gentle- 
man to observe, that his political tendencies very seldom break 
out, and never in an offensive form. In turning over the notes 
to the second volume, we find one very neatly expressed, coinciding 
with the often repeated doctrine of Johnson, ‘“‘ that so far from its 
being true that men are naturally equal, no two people can be half 
an hour together, but one shall acquire an evident superiority over 
the other.” The note is in these terms, ‘No mistake was ever 
greater, in terms, or in substance, than that which affirms the 
natural equality of mankind. Men, on the contrary, are born so 
very unequal in capacities and powers, mental and corporeal, that 
it requires laws and the institutions of civil society to bring them 
to a state of moral equality. Social ogee | ate is, equality in 
property, power, rank, and respect,—if it were miraculously estab- 
lished, could not maintain itself a week.’ 

The readers of Boswell will recollect the celebrated interview 
which Johnson had with George III. Mr. Croker remarks it as a 
singularity, which, however obvious, had not been before observed, 
that the Doctor, who had been also in the presence of Queen Anne, 
and of George II., and who saw George IV. when a child, at the 
Queen’s house, when he went to pay a visit to Mrs. Percy, thus 
saw four of the five last sovereigns, whose reigns already include a 
period of more than a hundred and twenty-five years. 

When Johnson, on his tour to the Hebrides, visited Edinburgh, 
Boswell mentions his going to see, among the lions of the place, 
the old parliament house. Sir Walter Scott supplies a note to this 
eae tu the effect that it was on this occasion that Mr. Henry 

rskine, after being presented to the Doctor by Boswell, and having 
made his bow, slipped a shilling into Boswell’s hand, whispering 
that it was for the sight of his bear ! 

One or two anecdotes from the manuscript recollections of John- 
son, by Miss Reynolds, will bear repetition. 


‘«¢ Of Goldsmith's Traveller he used to speak in terms of the highest 


commendation. A lady I remember, who had the pleasure of hearing | 


Dr. Johnson read it from the beginning to the end on its first coming 
out, to testify her admiration of it, exclaimed, ‘ I never more shall think 
Dr. Goldsmith ugly.’ In having thought so, however, she was by no 
means singular; an instance of which I am rather inclined to mention, 
because it involves a remarkable one of Dr. Johnson’s ready wit : for this 
lady, one evening being in a large party, was called upon after supper for 
her toast, and seeming embarrassed, she was desired to give the ugliest 
man she knew; and she immediately named Dr. Goldsmith, on which a 
lady on the other side of the table rose up and reached across to ert 
hands with her, expressing some desire of being better acquainted with 
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ber, it being the first time they had met; on which Dr. Johnson said, 
‘Thus the ancients, on the commencement of their friendships, used to 
acrifice a beast betwixt them.’ 

‘+ Sir Joshua, | have often thought, never gave a more striking proof of 
his excellence in portrait-painting, than in giving dignity to Dr. Goldsmith's 
countenance, and yet preserving a strong likeness. But he drew after lris 
mind, or rather his genius, if I may be allowed to make that distinction, 
assimilating the one with his conversation, the other with his works. 

+“ Dr, Goldsmith’s cast of countenance, and indeed his whole figure 
fom head to foot, impressed every one at first sight with an idea of his 
being a low mechanic—particularly, I believe, a journeyman tailor. A 
litle concurring instance of this I well remember. One day at Sir Joshua 
Reynold's, in company with some gentlemen and ladies, he was relating 
with great indignation an insult he had just received from some gentleman 
he had accidentally met (I think at a coffee-house). ‘ The fellow,’ he 
aid, ‘ took me for a tailor !’ on which all the party either laughed aloud, or 
showed they suppressed a laugh. 

‘“ Dr, Johnson seemed to have much more kindness for Goldsmith, than 
Goldsmith had for him. He always appeared to be overawed by Johnson, 
particularly when in company with people of any consequence, always a’ 
if impressed with some fear of disgrace, and indeed well he might. I have 
been witness to many mortifications he has suffered in Dr. Johnson's com- 
pany: one day in particular, at Sir Joshua’s table, a gentleman to whom 
he was talking his best stopped him, in the midst of his discourse, with 
‘Hush! hush! Dr. Johnson is going to say something.’ 

‘« At another time, a gentleman who was sitting between Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Goldsmith, and with whom he had been disputing, remarked to 
another, loud enough for Goldsmith to hear him, ‘ That he had a fine time 
of it, between Ursa major and Ursa minor !’—vol. v. pp. 386, 387. 


We are glad to find that Mr. Croker has preserved in his edition, 
the celebrated Lesson in Biography, written by Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers; it is by far the best of all the jeux d’esprit to which 
Boswell’s work gave birth. The author had it inserted in one of 
the periodical publications of the day, under the title of “* An ex- 
tract from the Life of Dr. Pozz, in ten volumes, folio, written by 
James Bozz, Esq., who flourished with him near fifty years.” It 
\s the pleasantest composition of the kind we ever read, and is be- 
‘ides, as Mr. Croker justly observes, ‘a fair criticism of some of 
the lighter parts of the work.’ 

Mr. Croker has given a copy of a pencil sketch of Boswell, by 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, which, though certainly approach- 
ing to caricature, affords a most characteristic idea of that self- 
important and amusing biographer. The volumes contain also, an 
engraving of his portrait of Sir Joshua, those of Mrs. Piozzi and 
Johnson, and a beautiful miniature of the latter, which was worn 
by his wife in a bracelet. We should not omit to add, that an ex- 
cellent Index is added, embracing the contents of the five volumes, 
which enables the reader, without much difficulty, to collect and 
Compare the opinions of Johnson, given on various occasions upon 
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any particular subject. We are not sorry that this work has been 
published, while Mr. Croker is out of the Admiralty, and seems to 
have very little prospect of returning to official life ; as we shall, 
in consequence, be hardly suspected of paying our court to him by 
flattery, when we say that his labours, in this instance, are highly 
honourable to his understanding and his taste. A work already en- 
tertaining, instructive, and useful to mankind, he has made much 
more so by his industry and research ; and by his tact of annotation 
he has, we may add, saved it from the chances of decay, and from 
the dangers of misinterpretation. In its present shape, Boswell’s 


Life may be considered as one of the most complete and interesting 
publications in our language. 








NOTICES. 


Art. XI.—1. Select Works of 
the British Poets, from Chaucer 
to Jonson; with Biographical 
Sketches. By R. Southey, Esq. 
L.L.D. 8vo, pp. 1016. London : 
Longman, & Co. 1831. 

. Select Works of the British Poets. 

With Biographical and Critical 
Prefaces. Jonson to Beattie. By 
Dr. Aiken. Svo, pp. 807. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 1829. 


In these two volumes, printed with 
great care in a clear and beantiful 
type, we have not merely the 
essence, but almost a complete 
library of British poetry from 
Chaucer to Beattie. It contains 
indeed only the select works of the 
gifted individuals, who have con- 
tributed to that brilliant department 
of our literature; but when we 
observe that those “ select works” 
comprise the Canterbury Tales, the 
choicest productions of the Earls 
of Surrey and Dorset, of Thomas 
Tusser, whose old Book of Hus- 
bandry has never before been in- 
eluded in any general collection, of 
George Gascoigne, Spenser, Lord 
Brooke, Drayton, Donne, Carew, 
Davenant, Habington and Love- 
lace ; of Ben Jonson, Cowley, 


Milton, Waller, Dryden, and of 
the whole illustrious galaxy in which 
shine the names of Parnell, Prior, 
Gay, Pope, Swift, Thomson, Collins, 
Shenstone, Young, Gray, Goldsmith 
and Cowper, we need hardly recom- 
mend such volumes, since they per- 
form that office for themselves. 
No poems of any writer of note 
seem to have been omitted, save 
those which are of inferior merit, 
or unfit for the perusal of young 
persons. We have complete tran- 
scripts, without mutilation, of the 
Faerie Queen, of that very curious 
poem, Drayton’s Poly-olbion, of 
Paradise Lost and Regained, So- 
merville’s Chase, the Rape of the 
Lock, and the Essay on Man, the 
Night Thoughts, the Pleasures of 
the Imagination, the Traveller and 
Deserted Village, the ‘Task, and 
that exquisite production, the Min- 
strel. ‘To these are added all the 
smaller pieces, which have obtain- 
ed a permanent popularity; and 
with so much attention to the in- 
terests of the public, bas all this 
been done, that referring to tlie pe- 
riod which they embrace, we do 
not remember a single poem that 
one would wish to have at hand, 
which is not to be found i 
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A short biogra- 
phical notice is prefixed to the 
works of each writer; the text 
«ems to have been in general 
well revised, and the work is in 
every respect so neatly executed, 
that it forms a handsome pair of 
volumes for the drawing-room. ‘To 
well conducted schools, and well 
educated families, this edition of 
the British poets must be peculi- 
arly acceptable, containing, as it 
does, $0 large a body of our poetry 
within so small a compass, and 
combining so much of sterling uti- 
ity with a more than ordinary share 


f elevance. 


these Volumes. 





\ar. XIL.—The Gardens and Me- 
nagerie of the Zoological Society 
delineated. Published under the 
Superintendence of the Secretary 
and Vice-Secretary of the Society. 
2 volumes Svo. London: Tilt. 
S31. 


Few persons have, we should sup- 
pose, of late years paid a visit, even 
of a short week, to London, with- 
out seeing the Zoological Gardens 


inthe Regent's Park. They form 
decidedly the most rational and di- 
versified exhibition of which this, or 
indeed any other capital can boast ; 
and greatly exceed both in the num- 
wet of animals which they contain, 
as Well as in the taste with which 
they are laid out, every thing of the 
\indin Europe. When the visitor 
enters the gardens, he may purchase 
‘catalogue of the birds and quad- 
rupeds which he is about to inspect ; 
but the situations which they oc- 
‘upy, are so perplexingly number- 
ed, and so often changed, that the 
catalogue is apt to mislead him. 
Even if it were not defective in this 
respect, it is at best but a dull, dry 
st of names, which, to the juvenile 
‘sitors especially, who are usually 
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the great majority, is of no use 
whatever. It was, therefore, with 
much pleasure that we opened the 
two volumes now before us, which 
are published under the superinten- 
dence of the officers of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, giving a brief account, 
in language divested of all techni- 
cality, and which a child may un- 
derstand, of the principal birds and 
quadrupeds which compose this 
splendid menagerie. They are illus- 
trated by excellent wood-cuts, and 
taken as a guide to the gardens, or 
an explanation of the curiosities, 
after we have visited the gardens, 
they afford far greater facilities for 
the study of natural history, than 
any other publication in our lan- 
guage. ‘The typography is beauti- 
ful; the order of the subjects natu- 
ral and perspicuous ; and a copious 
index supplies the immediate means 
of referring to the history of any 
particular specimen, with which the 
reader wishes to become acquainted. 





Arr. XIII.—The Biblical Series of 
the Family Cabinet Atlas, en- 
graved on steel, by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Starling. Part I. London: Bull, 
1831. 


Tuere seems to be no end to these 
classes of publications, which are 
directed particularly to the instruc- 
tion of the rising generations. Nor 
ought there to be, for to no other 
end can the labours of men of ta- 
lent in every department of science 
and art, be more advantageously 
applied for the good of mankind. 
It is but a little time ago that we 
had to bestow the tribute of our 
praise upon the Family Cabinet 
Atlas, comprising upon a small, 
but admirably clear, scale, the maps 
which are necessary for the illus- 
tration of Profane History. We have 
now to speak in similar language 
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of the Biblical Series of this Atlas, 
executed in a style of engraving 
beyond which, we suppose, art 
cannot go. The number before us 
contains four maps distinguishing 
the territories occupied by the Tribes 
of Asher, Napthali, and Zebulon, 
the land of Moriah, or environs of 
Jerusalem, and the kingdom of 
David and Solomon. This beautiful 
publication is the more acceptable, 
as charts of the countries men- 
tioned in the Bible have hitherto 
been either very incorrect, or, if 
well executed, inaccessible to the 
public, on account of their enor- 
mous prices, 





Art. XIV.—The Family Library, 
No. XXII —Lives of theScottish 
Worthies. By P. F. Tytler, Esq., 
F.R.S., and F.S.A. vol. 1. 
London: Murray. 1831. 


Tuts is an exceedingly interesting 
number of the Family Library, 
written in an easy popular style, 
and treating of the lives of worthies, 
whose names we have all been ac- 
customed to syllable from our in- 
fancy. Alexander III., Michael 
Scott, Wallace, and Bruce, form in 
succession the subjects of the pre- 
sent volume. Mr. Tytler has in this 
little work well sustained his here- 
ditary connexion with Scottish his- 
tory. Six engravings very fairly 
executed, three of which are copies 
of ancient Scottish seals, one, a re- 
presentation of a Norwegian bar- 
row, and two sketches of scenes 
celebrated in the annals of love and 
war, ornament the publication. 





Art. XV.—Paley's Evidences, 
being Vol. 2 of an Epitome of 
English Literature ; or, a Con- 
centration of the Matter of 
Standard English Authors.— 


Under the superintendence of 


12mo. pp. 
London: A. J. Valpy, 


A. J. Valpy, M. A. 
224, 
1831. 


We have already spoken favour. 
ably of the first number of this 
work. The present volume con. 
cludes Paley, and commences 
Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing. As example is always more 
acceptable than commentary, we 
shall show by the quotation of a 
single paragraph, the great adyan- 
tages which this epitome presents 
to the reader. Locke thus begins 
his essay : —‘ Since it is the under- 
standing that sets man above the 
rest of sensible beings, and gives 
him all theadvantage and dominion 
which he has over them, it is cer- 
tainly a subject, even for its noble- 
ness, worth our labour to inquire 
into. The understanding, like the 
eye, whilst it makes us see and per- 
ceive all other things, takes no no- 
tice of itself. And it requires art 
and pains to set it at a distance and 
make it its own object. But what- 
ever be the difficulties that lie in the 
way of his inquiry, whatever it be 
that keeps us so much in the dark 
to ourselves, sure I am, that all the 
light we can let in upon our own 
minds, all the acquaintance we can 
make with our own understandings, 
will not only be very pleasant, but 
bring us great advantage, in direct- 
ing our thoughts in the search ot 
other things.’ All that is superflu- 
ous is weeded out, all that is cit- 
cumlocutory is abridged very neatly 
in Valpy’s edition, which renders 
the paragraph thus:—‘ Since it 's 
the understanding that sets men 
above the rest of sensible beings, '" 
is worth some labour to make it 4 
subject of inquiry. But though, 
like the eye, it enables us to se 
other objects, it requires to be set a! 
a distance to be seen itself; and 
though the inquiry be attended with 
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wany difficulties, it cannot fail to 
be both pleasant and profitable, 
from the assistance it will afford us 
‘» our researches on more points 
‘han one. We confess that we 
vad Locke's ideas with much 
vreater satisfaction in the language 
of the Epitome, than in his own. 





\rtr. XVI.—A Lecture on Know- 
ledge, deliverd before the Members 
of the Keighley Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. By Thomas Swinburn 
Carr. Svo. pp. 28. Keighley: 
Aked. 1831. 

Iv this production Mr. Carr has 

given an outline of a series of lec- 

turesupon theHistory of Philosophy, 
which he is engaged in delivering 
before one of those excellent insti- 
tutions, which, thanks to Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Birkbeck, are 
now planted in almost every village 
of the kingdom. The style is, per- 
haps, occasionally, too pompous and 
oratorical, and the lofty manner in 
which the author handles his theme, 
presupposes a larger and more 
varied quantity of knowledge in his 
audience, than they would, possibly, 
be found to possess. These are 
srious faults in a lecturer who 
undertakes to enlighten the minds 
of mechanics. Compositions ad- 
dressed to such persons, in order to 
be useful, must be familiar. The 
tone of the author’s sentiments is 
decidedly liberal, and his acquaint- 
ance with the important subject of 
which he treats, extensive. He very 

)Toperly pays attention principally 

lo those practical points of philoso- 

phy, which are of the greatest 


a in regulating the conduct of 
ite, 





Ant. XVIL.— Divines of the Church 
! Lngland.—Dr. Isaac Barrow. 
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Vol. VII. By the Rev. T. S. 

Hughes. 8vo, pp. 506. Lon- 

don: A. J. Valpy. 1831. 
Tuts forms the twelfth number of 
the Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the seventh volume of the 
works of that eminent writer and 
preacher, Dr, Isaac Barrow. It is 
chiefly occupied with a treatise on 
the Pope’s supremacy, in which the 
Dr. has displayed a vast mass of 
learning. Upon the truth or fal- 
lacy of his arguments it is not our 
province to decide. But no edu- 
cated person can question the utility 
of such a reprint of Barrow’s works 
as we find in this collection, whether 
he be an enemy or a friend to the 
doctrine which they inculcate. 


Arr. XVIIL—The Life and Opi- 
nions of John DeWycliffe, DD, 
illustrated principally from his 
unpublished manuscripts ; with a 
preliminary view of the Papal 
System, and of the state of the 
Protestant Doctrine in Europe, 
to the commencement of the 
Fourteenth Century. By Robert 
Vaughan. 2 vols. §vo. London : 
Holdsworth, &e. 1831. 


We profess no adiniration whatever 
for the doctrines of Wycliffe, or for 
those of his successors in the path 
of what is called the Reformation. 
The narrative of his life, therefore, 
by Mr. Vaughan, has for us nothing 
more than a merely historical in- 
terest. At the saine time we have 
no desire to withhold from that 
gentleman, the praise that is due to 
him, for the industry and talent to 
which this work in every page 
bears witness. He sustains his reli- 
gious opinions with great zeal, of 
the sincerity of which we have no 
doubt. ‘The work, we perceive, bas 
already reached a second edition. 
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Arr. XIX.—Landscape Illustra- 
tions of the Waverley Novels, 
Parts XI. XII. XIII. and XIV. 
London: Tilt. 1831. 


Tne later numbers of this publica- 
tion, fully maintain the high cha- 
racter, which at once secured for 
the earlier parts a degree of popu- 
larity, almost as extensive, we be- 
lieve, as that which the novels 
themselves have acquired. In proof 
of the justness of our opinion, we 
need but refer to the views of the 
Links of Eyemouth, Home Castle, 
Manor Glen, Solway Sands, and of 
York Minster, which the numbers 
before us contain, and which are all 
executed in admirable style. 





Art. XX.—1. The Religion of 
Socrates. Dedicated to Scep- 
tics and Sceptic-makers.  8vo, 
pp. 106. London: Fellowes. 
1831. 


. Essays on the Lives of Cowper, 
Newton, and Heber, and an exa- 
mination of the evidence of the 
course of nature being interrupted 


by the Divine Government. 
pp. 330. London : 
1830. 


Mr. Porter, the author of both 
these works, seems to have a great 
horror of two things, of the educa- 
tion of the people, and of their 
becoming evangelical ; or rather, 
indeed, he has a horror only of the 
former, because he thinks that it 
leads inevitably to the latter. We 
shall, however, say nothing upon 
these topics, as we have reason to 
know that he has regretted the 
attacks which he has made upon 
the policy of popular education, 
because he is now convinced that 
it is not fraught with all the evils 
which he apprehended. As an es~ 
sayist, he seems to us somewhat 
too fanciful, his dread of the evan- 


Svo. 
Fellowes. 
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gelical sects being so great, as to 
carry him into trains of reasoning, 
far beyond the natural scope of his 
subject. In the first of these two 
publications, it is his object to 
shew what Socrates thought upon 
the subject of religion, and why he 
thought it ; conceiving, erroneously 
as we fear, that that distinguished 
philosopher acted under a strong 
sense of obligation to God. The 
single act by which he cut short 
the term of his life, which we are 
sorry to see palliated by the author, 
would be sufficient to our under- 
standing to prove the contrary, 
The three first essays contained in 
the second work, have been already 
before the public. Upon religious 
points they are exceedingly intole- 
rant. Those upon the course of 
nature and divine government, em- 
brace a boundless field of obserya- 
tion ; miracles, the interpretation 
of the apocalypse, and a variety of 
other themes, the discussion of 
which does not belong to the pages 
of a literary review. 





Art. XXI.—Ornithological Dic- 
tionary of British Birds. By 
Colonel G. Montagu, F.L.S, Se- 
cond Edition. With a Plan of 
Study, and many new articles and 
original observations. By James 
Rennie, A.M., F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 
592. London: Hurst and Co. 
1831. 


Mr. Rennie, of whose labours in 
the interesting department of natu- 
ral history, we have had frequent 
occasion to speak in terms of high 
praise, and who perhaps bas contti- 
buted more than any one of his con- 
temporaries to render that study 
popular, has conferred a great obli- 
gation upon the public by the alter- 
ations and very material improve- 
ments which have been introduced 
by him into Montagu’s Ornitholo- 
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vical Dictionary. In its former 
state, that valuable work was little 
known, chiefly on account of the 
difficulties which its general arrange- 
ment presented. These difficulties 
Mr. Rennie has removed, as far as 
the nature of the subject would al- 
low; and in order to render the 
matter of the book more easily ac- 
cessible to the student, he has add- 
ed an alphabetical index, which 
gives peculiar value to the present 
edition. He has, moreover, distri- 
buted the contents of Montagu’s 
Introduction under their proper 
titles in the body of the work, and 
in its place has substituted an excel- 
leat Plan of Study, drawn up from 
his own experience, which will be 
particularly useful to the inexperi- 
enced observer of natural objects, 
for whose information he has made 
some very pertinent observations 
upon the proper use of systems and 
classifications, and framed an esti- 
mate of the works of naturalists, in 
order to guide him in the choice of 
books. ‘The Ornithological Dic- 
tionary thus enlarged, and in every 
respect improved by Mr. Rennie, is 
entitled to be ranked amongst the 
standard works which adorn our 
language. 





Arr. XXII.—Orlando  Furioso, 
translated into English Verse from 
the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto. 
With Notes. By William Stewart 
Rose. Vol. viii. 8vo. pp. 272. 
London: Murray. 1831. 


Tats forms the concluding volume 
of the translation of the Orlando 
Furioso, upon which Mr. Rose has 
been engaged during the last ten 


Years of his life. In its progress 
we have so repeatedly expressed 
our favourable opinion of the spirit 
and accuracy with which he per- 
formed his task, that it now only 
remains for us to congratulate him 
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upon reaching the termination of 
his labours. It is not, perhaps, 
upon the whole, so perfect a per- 
formance as we could have desired ; 
in the essential points of smooth- 
ness of versification, and terseness 
of diction, it is certainly inferior to 
Mr. Wiffen’s version of Tasso, a 
work that has not yet attracted all 
the attention which it deserves. A 
small edition of that version has 
been lately published, in two vo- 
lumes, which we trust will meet 
with extensive circulation. We do 
not hesitate to place Mr. Wiffen, 
as a translator, next to Sotheby, 
whom he almost rivals in the fidelity 
and elegance with which he converts 
his original into English. 


——— 


Arr. XXIIL—l. The German 
Manual for self Tuition. By 
Wilhelm Klauer Klattowsky. 2 
volumes, |2mo. London: Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 1831. 

Familiar German E-vercises. 
By A. Bernays. Svo. pp. 216. 
London: Treuttel and Co. 1831. 


Tue increasing number of publica- 
tions connected with the study of the 
German language, which we have 
lately witnessed in this country, 
shews that it is every day becoming 
more popular amongst us. It is but 
justice to those eminent professors 
who have bestowed their attention 
upon this subject, to say, that their 
labours have contributed very ma- 
terially to abridge those of the stu- 
dent. To Mr. Bernays, we are par- 
ticularly indebted for the several 
useful elemental books which he 
has already published, and to which 
he has just added a series of Exer- 
cises, in English and German, cer- 
tainly the best of the kind that we 
have yet seen, for a young beginner. 
Mr. Klattowsky’s Manual is a more 
extensive work, the first volume 
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being almost wholly German, the 
second partly German and English. 
It is intended to supply the means 
of self tuition, which, however, we 
consider as a delusion, as from our 
own experience we hold it to bea 
most unprofitable waste of time, to 
attempt to master the most difficult 
of all living languages without the 
aid of a competent teacher. With 
such assistance, Mr. Klattowsky’s 
Manual may be used to great ad- 
vantage. 





Art. XXIV. -—- New 
Road-Book of the 
London to Naples: containing 
24 highly finished Views from 
original drawings. Edited by W. 
Brockeden, Author of ‘“ The 
Passes of the Alps.” Part I. 
Demy 8vo. London: Murray. 
Rodwell. 1831. 


Illustrated 
Route from 


WueEn we inform the reader, that 


the illustrations of this work are 
engraved by William and Edward 
Finden, from original drawings by 
Prout, Stanfield, and Brockeden, we 
need scarcely add, that it may be 
hailed as a valuable accession to the 
many splendid specimens of art, 
which have been lately published, 
and are now in progress in this 
country. ‘The engravings com- 
mence with Dover, where the figure 
of the steam-boat waiting for the 
traveller, is ingeniously concealed 
behind the pier, from a just feeling 
which taught the designer, Stan- 
field, that a vessel of that descrip- 
tion is not one of the most pictur- 
esque of objects. We recognize it 
only from its volume of smoke, 
which points towards Calais. ‘The 
castle and the cliff, and the swell of 
the tide, with fishermen preparing 
to go out, form the principal objects 
in the scene. Weare next landed 
at Calais, where every thing speaks 
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and looks of France; the long pier, 
the flat low sands, the oyster men 
and women with their baskets on 
their backs, the spires of the churches, 
and the clearer sky. We next behold 
the glories of the French diligence, 
with its cumbrous appearance, its 
full load of passengers, surrounded 
by beggars as it approaches the 
ancient town of Abbeville, which 
is seen in the distance. Beauvais, 
with its fine old architecture, and 
its Gothic abbey next succeeds ; 
the passengers being supposed to 
be at dinner, while the diligence 
remains outside the inn. The in- 
terior view of the town and abbey 
is exquisitely beautiful. The reader 
would probably next expect a dis- 
tant glimpse of Paris ; but instead 
of this, we have from the sketch of 
Brockeden, a view of the Place 
Louis XV. from a house in the 
rue Rivoli; a point from which all 
the architectual splendours of that 
noble section of the French capital 
are seen to the utmost advantage. 
In addition to these plates there is, 
in this number, a short, but excel- 
lent map of the route from London 
to Paris. The letter-press, by 
which they are accompanied, is 
written in a plain style, and it 
touches only on those topics which 
a traveller is most anxious to know 
something about, — arrangements 
for the journey, passports, money, 
modes of conveyance, luggage, ex- 
penses, general nature of the coun- 
try, and the most remarkable objects 
in the towns through which he 
passes. This new Road-book is 
undoubtedly the most cumplete 
work of the kind that has ever been 
published. It is portable, practi- 
cally it will be found eminently use- 
ful, and as an entertainment on the 
road, nothing can surpass its illus- 
trations. 
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Ant. XXV.—The Bridal Night; 
The first Poet ; and other poems. 
By Dugald Moore. S8vo. pp. 256. 
Glasgow : Blackie and Co. 

Mx. Dugald Moore is already 

known, and not unfavourably, to 

some of our readers, as the author 
of “The African,” in which, mingled 
with much of good poetry, senti- 
ments of the purest benevolence 
towards the natives of that conti- 
nent were found, and have since 
been more than once applied with 
effect by travellers, and others who 
have been engaged in discussions 
upon our settlements in that quarter. 

The poems contained in the volume 

now before us, are of an order su- 

perior to many of those which it 
has lately been our doom to notice. 

In the‘ Bridal Night,’ a Corsair story, 

there are some beautiful stanzas, 

to which we should have given un- 
qualified admiration, if they had 
not, unhappily, too frequently re- 
minded us of Lord Byron. The 


‘First Poet’ is rather too pompous 


in its style. The Invocation by 
which it is preceded is particularly 
turgid, the author praying of Solt- 
tude to quit every place that she 
inhabits, ‘midst storms, and rocks, 
and clouds, and cataracts, —her 
‘Runic dome, built by the polar 
hurricane,’ —to inspire his lay. We 
do not wonder after this beginning, 
to find him talking of ‘strangled 
seas, and ‘dreaming atmospheres,’ 
and ‘adamantine gulfs,’ and ‘yawn- 
ing deserts,’ and ‘ silver grottoes,’ 
and a multitude of other things, 
which a disordered fancy alone 
could suggest. What will be thought 
of the following morceau ? 
‘ Twas hush’d ;—the earth 
Slept cradled in the moonshine ; while 
the gale, 

Feho’s young whispering handmaid, 
_ Shaded back 

The pluyful tresses of’ the amorous clouds 


From the white-bosom’d moon, that sat 
unveil’d, 
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High ‘mid the starry solitudes of night, 

Where silence in her loneliness had 
spread 

A couch to rest her in the silver air /’ 


This is all in deplorable taste, 
which Mr. Moore should forthwith 
reform. That he can write with 
simplicity and energy, when he 
pleases, we think the following ad- 
dress to a ship's pennon will satis- 
factorily shew. 


‘ Away, away, to the topmast high, 
For that is thy native place ; 
There wanton ia the blue of the sky, 
Like a star in the depths of space. 
Through many a fair and sunny clime 
It is thy lot to range ; 
Through wastes where the fingers of wi- 
thering Time 
Has ne’er written one word of change, 


The dim and starry wilderness, 
And the deep and mighty sea, 
And the lone blue clouds that each other 
kiss, 
Are the kin that will be with thee. 
Thou’lt dance aloft in thy measureless 
hall, 
While the solitary breeze 
Wakes silence, to join his carnival 
On the broad and weltering seas. 


Thou'lt ride alone in thy fields of blue, 
Like eagle on the blast, 

Above the heads of the gallant crew 
That nail’d thee to the mast. 

And if they meet their country’s foe, 
They’!l sink in the depths of the yawn- 

ing main, 

Ere they strike thy towering plumage low, 

Or fling on thee one stain. 


Flag of Britain! what earthly eye 
Can gaze on thee in thy lonely flight? 
The sun in the awful depths of the sky, 
The homeless clouds that fringe his 
height, 
The round living moon that rolls thro’ 
night, 
The streamers that play through the 
groves of space, 
The stars that sit on their thrones of 
light, 
Can eye thee alone in thy pride of 
place. 
When the ocean shrieks o’er his mighty 
harp, 
Brush’d by the wild hand of the storm, 
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Oh! may no ruftian tempest warp 

His arms of lightning round thy form. 
But may’stthou glitter again on our land, 

Red rover of the pathless sea, 

And kindle each heart on the cheerless 
strand 

That lonely waits for thee! 

The sentiments expressed in these 
stanzas can be best appreciated by 
a Briton, who, far from his native 
island, beholds her flag waving in 
the breeze for the first time, after a 
long interval of absence. 





Art. XXVI.—A Synopsis of the 
Origin and Progress of Architec- 
ture, to which is added, a Dic- 
tionary of General Terms. By 
William I. Smith. 8vo. pp. 133. 
London: A. J. Valpy. 1831. 

Works upon architecture are gene- 

rally so voluminous, and, from the 

plates that accompany them, so 
very expensive, that they are alto- 
gether out of the reach of many 
persons in our mechanical classes, 
who would be desirous of informing 
themselves on the subject. They 
will, therefore, thank Mr. Smith for 
the abridgment which he has given 
in this volume, of the origin of 
architecture in Asia, and of its sub- 
sequent progress in Egypt, Greece, 
and Western Europe ; to which he 
has added a brief and masterly ac- 
count of the principal antiquities 
which now exist in Italy, France, 
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and Spain. His work contains 
luminous description of the orders 
of architecture, with a chronolo- 
gical arrangement of the different 
styles, a historical sketch of the 
principal English cathedrals, and, 
what is particularly useful, a dic- 
tionary of general terms. The sy- 
nopsis is illustrated by eleven plates, 
which, without much increasing the 
price of the volume, render it suffi- 
ciently complete for ordinary pur- 
poses. We much approve of this 
publication, and recommend it as a 
class-book for schools. 





Art. XXVIII.—Family Classical 
Library. No. XVIII. Horace, 
Vol.2. Phedrus. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Valpy. 1831. 


‘l'une Appendix to Horace fulfils the 
promise which Mr. Valpy gave, of 
adding to Francis a variety of odes, 
translated by different hands. The 
names of Swift, Addison, Otway, 
Pope, Warren Hastings, Thurlow, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, Lord By- 
ron, and many others, shed peculiar 
splendour over this portion of the 
volume. The whole of Smart's 
translation of Phedrus occupies no 
more than about 80 pages. We 
need not again insist upon the great 
convenience and value of this ex- 
cellent collection. 


INTELLIGENCE, 





Bedouins in London.—lIt is not 
generally known that at the British 
and Foreign School, in the Borough- 
road, there are fourteen Bedouin 
youths at this moment receiving 
education. When they first entered 
the school, in 1829, they were ex- 
ceedingly uncivilized, acting, as far 


as they could, upon the old maxim 
of their fathers. “Let him take who 
has the power.” They deprived the 
other boys forcibly of several things, 
which they were with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to surrender. They were 
at first taught by motions and ges- 
tures, and are now quite docile. 
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Literary Provincial Societies.— 
We could much wish that a general 
jelegation of the different societies, 
which exist in the counties for lite- 
rary and philosophical purposes, 
were appointed to meet every three 
vears in some central place, in order 
‘» direct the publication, at the 
common expense, of such of their 
transactions as might appear wor- 
thy of such distinction. We are 
assured that many papers exist in 
the Institutions at Glasgow, Man- 
chester, York, and other places, 
which, if they were given to the 
world would materially contribute 
to the progress of science. It is to 
be lamented that some steps are not 
taken in order to establish a more 
constant intercourse between socie- 
ties, which have, for the most part, 
the same objects in view. 

Rapid Writing.—A young Ita- 
lian of the name of Galli, who is 
now in this country, is said to have 
invented a most ingenious machine, 
to be played upon by the fingers like 
a piano, by means of which any 
person may copy an entire volume 
in the same space of time that he 
would take to read it. Farther, by 
the use of this instrument not only 
one, but many copies may be made 
of aspeech during the period of its 
delivery, and a blind man may work 
it as well as any other individual. 

Posture of Students.—Keep the 
runk erect, and the limbs as nearly 
is possible in a natural and easy 
sition, while you are reading or 
Writing. ‘kose who constantly pur- 
‘ue literary labours in a standing 
position, generally enjoy uninter- 
rupted health ; if you prefer sitting, 
ieasure the distance between the 
place of the elbow, as it comes upon 
the back of your chair, and the sur- 
lace of the seat. The surface of the 
desk should be no more than about 
‘tree inches higher above the sur- 


lae of the seat than this place of 
the elbow. 
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Education in America.—Most of 
the states in the Union provide for 
education, by means of funds, or 
annual appropriations from the 
state treasury. ‘The western states, 
generally have a section of land in 
each township for the support of 
schools. New York secures the 
education of about 500,000 children 
for the annual sum of 95,000 
dollars. 

Printing in Schools.—It has been 
well suggested that children should 
be taught to spell by being required 
to set types for books. We have 
heard that at a school in Massa- 
chusets the female pupils print a 
newspaper ! 

Effect of the Corn Laws.—It has 
been calculated that the consequence 
of the restrained system, which has 
prevailed since 1515, as been to 
diminish the home growth of corn 
very materially upon the average of 
the tive last years, and that the 
diminution is going on to a must 
serious extent. 

Manzoni.—This writer, one of 
the best of whom Italy can boast 
at the present day, and of whom 
she might not have been ashamed 
in the golden age of her literature, 
has recently published the fourth 
edition of his defence of the mo- 
rality of the Catholic religion,—a 
masterly piece of reasoning and 
eloquence, which is much admired 
upon the continent, and deserves 
to be known everywhere. 

St. Simonism.—The sect which 
exists in Frauce under this title, 
ought hardly to be called a reli- 
gious one; it is rather an associa- 
tion, whose object is to establish a 
system of social and political econ- 
omy, upon the principles which are 
known to be adopted in our own 
country by the Utilitarians, from 
whom they differ but by a few 
slight shades. ) 

Reason in Birds.—As a case in 
point, in support of the opinion 
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advanced by Dr. Drummond (see 
Art. VII. in this number) and 
others, that the lower orders of 
the creation possess a certain fa- 
culty of reasoning, superior to 
mere instinct, we may mention 
that Dr. Steel, who lives near the 
sources of the Saratoga, has stated 
that he has seen the swallows that 
frequent its banks, often alter the 
construction, and even the situation 
of their nests, to suit them to cir- 
cumstances which may best secure 
their young from their natural ene- 
mies. 

Rewards of Merit —The French 
have in the institution of the Legion 
of Honour, a very cheap mode of 
conferring very acceptable distinc- 
tions. The cross of the Legion 
was much prized by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who received it during 
his mission to the continent; and 
we observe from the newspapers 
that it has lately been bestowed 
upon Baron Humboldt, Thorwald- 
sen, and Berzelius. 

Royal Society of Literature.— 
The public have been acquainted 
for some time with the fact, that 
the royal annual donation of 1000 
guineas, which was regularly pre- 
sented to ten associates by his late 
Majesty, is henceforward to be dis- 
continued. We own that we do 
not regret this so much as many of 
our. contemporaries ; for we cannot 
but think that royal pensions are 
but a very questionable mode of 
securing independence to the lite- 
rary character in a free country. 


The cases of some of the individuals 
are indeed to be lamented, as the 
sum of 100 guineas per annum is 
to them of considerable consequence, 
But if their pensious should be 
continued dur.ng their lives, we 
hope that the system will cease 
altogether with them. Its natural 
tendency is to corrupt and debase 
literature. 

Viper’s Grass. — Experiments 
which have been recently made jn 
France, shew that viper’s grass is 
quite as good as mulberry-leayes, 
for the sustenance of silk-worms. 

Cholera Morbus.—The public 
mind is apparently not so much 
agitated with fears of the approach 
of this pestilence to our shores, as 
one would have expected. So much 
the better, as freedom from anxiety 
and apprehension is itself one of 
the very best preventatives against 
the malady. Indeed there is reason 
to believe that its malignity has 
been much exaggerated, although 
it is satisfactory to know that the 
government have taken all possible 
precautions on the subject. The 
quarantine is so strictly enforced, 
that the captain of a merchant ves- 
sel who violated it recently, has 
been fined in the sum of 500/, A 
medical commission has been sent 
to Riga to report upon the state of 
the malady at that place, and a 
medical board has been appointed, 
under the sanction of government, 
to watch its progress, if it should, 
unhappily, find a footing in Eng- 
land. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

T. B. may be assured that his work wiil 
be noticed in due course. If he will cast his 
eye over our present number, and count the 
works which are reviewed in it, he will see 


that we have not been idle during the last 
month, 


N. B. Authors who are desirous of having 
their works noticed in this journal, should 
carefully instruct their publishers to send ws 
the earliest impressions. Unless books ere 


forwarded in good time, they must, of neces: 


sity, be postponed. 
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